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may never be made 


pair, please send the coupon below at once. 


Masters whom you have always promised yourself to read, or re-read. 


HEN Little Leather Library volumes first Barrie Emerson Moore 
W appeared, old and established publishers held — beer ag — 

up their hands in amazement. Booklovers Yeats Poe Wilde 
were equally astounded. “It seems too good to be Allen Irving Materlinck 
true!” “How in the world can you do it 2” “T have ean i on ll 
never received so much for my money.” This was Eliz. Browning Lam ante 
the tenor of thousands of letters that were re- Dumas Elbert Hubbard 


ceived. 
When booklovers, who did not know their price, How Can It Be Done ? 


were asked to guess what it was, thousands actual- These are books that every intelligent American 
ly estimated from five to twenty times the real must own, to retain his self-respect. If the low 
price. (These interesting records are on file.) price makes you sceptical, if you think they are 
Now, in response to a long-continued demand, one0P ogee ne ae'that used in booke that eell 
and after the most careful consideration of titles, usually for $2.00 apiece; the binding is NOT paper, 
this new set of thirty world’s masterpieces is an- NOT cardboard, like imitations of these books that 
nounced to the public. It is a set, in the opinion have appeared. It is a specially made, rich limp 
of the publishers, even more interesting, more val- material, actually more durable than leather and 
uable, more broadening, than the previous one. tastefully embossed and tinted to resemble HAND- 
TOOLED leather volumes. 
How Many Have You Read? How can thirty such books be sold for only 
$2.98? Simply by printing in editions of at least 
This new set comprises the greatest masterpieces one million books at a time, relying on the good 
—in some cases, several—of each of the Masters taste of the public to keep the enterprise self-sus- 
listed ; books that have charmed, entertained, up- taining. Quantity production—that is the whole 
lifted and inspired untold millions of people. secret, 
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Dept. 7510, y 
354 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


Please send me the new 

set of 30 volumes of the Lit- 

tle Leather Library, and a 

pair of Lincoln Bas-Relief Book- 

Ends free. I will give the post- 

man $2.98, plus the few cents’ deliv- 

ery charges upon arrival. It is un- 
derstood, however, that this is not to 
be considered as a purchase. I reserve 
the right to return them within thirty days 
and you agree to return my money. 


Name... 





Address 








cA remarkable introductory offer that 
again 


FREE This Beautiful Pair of Bas- 
Relief Lincoln Book Ends 

T is hard to do justice, in an illustration, to 

the beauty, and character of these book-ends. 
They are of heavy bronzed metal. The pair 
would sell in most stores for at least $1.00, in some 
stores probably for $1.50. This unprecedented 
offer is made to introduce a new set of thirty 


Little Leather Library masterpieces quickly into 
representative American homes. If you wish a 


NOW- A NEW SET 


of thirty LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY worlds masterpieces 


An amazing bargain in books now made almost unbelievable. Each book com- 
plete, not extracts. Over 3000 pages in this new set. The greatest works of 98 
yf 


Reso for the 
ays Examination ' 
Surely, sooner or entire 
fo ebtaln this wonder thirty 
ful set—at least a 

year’s good reading books 


for the price of a 

theatre ticket! Why,. 

then, not obtain it at 

once, taking advan- 

tage of the exceptional “premium” offered above 
for promptness? 

Do not send any money. Simply mail the coupon be- 
low, or a letter mentioning this advertisement. When 
the books and book-ends arrive, give the postman only 
$2.98, plus the few pennies for delivery charges. Then, 
if you wish, examine the books for thirty days. If you 
are disappointed in the slightest respect, if you do not 
agree that this is one of the most satisfactory purchases 
you have ever made, send the set back any time within 
thirty days, and your money will instantly be refunded. 
Can a fairer offer be made? References—Normal In- 
structor, Manufacturers Trust Company, or any magazine. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORP. 
Dept. 7510 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For _ subscriptions 
in Canada add 380 cents; in other foreign 
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DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 
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Dy old address and cau be secured only by remit- 
= ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
2 nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associ- 
=, ations, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
k% | material furnished free on application. 

D) OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
= fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
BY our advertisers and the merchandise or service 


which they offer. Any transactions proving 
unsatisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
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Editors’ Forecast 


EFORE telling you about some of 
B the good things planned for. our 

November number, we want to call 
attention to a few features of the pres- 
ent issue, not mentioned on this page 
last month. One of these is the first 
article in a series by Lewis S. Mills, 
Supervising Agent for the Connecticut 
State Board of Education. Mr. Mills 
is actively and constantly in touch with 
rural schools in New England, and he 
knows just what aspects of agriculture 
to emphasize in order to get results. 
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4 We consider ourselves fortunate to be 
B} 6able to offer our readers this live, 
Si} 6 practical material. 

By Unusual in its treatment is ‘Food 
Fi Work for the Elementary Grades,” by 
Ki} Mabel Hutchings, on pages 44-45. It 
EY describes a project which was under- 
b) taken in Grand Rapids schools, correl- 
Bi ating instruction in health, art, man- 
FY ners, domestic science, arithmetic, in- 
&} dustrial geography and history. In 
kK preparation for the winter months 
D} when the hot lunch becomes not only 
C desirable but necessary, teachers will 


be glad to read “The Hot Lunch in 
Suamico,” on page 36, and “The Pint 
Jar Method Hot Lunch,” on page 49. 

Are you not delighted, as we are, 
with this month’s cover? As nearly 
as modern printing art can make it, 
it is an exact reproduction of Murillo’s 
original painting. Used in connection 
with Mr. Lemos’ text and the minia- 
ture pictures for class distribution, the 
cover should constitute one of the most 
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Gertrude A. Zerr__...- 
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ucation. 
will paint a very authentic likeness of 
many thousands of such schools in 
“How Harvey Spent One Day at Den- 
ny’s Corner.” 
be the first of several articles by Harry 
Houston, who is Supervisor of Pen- 
manship in New Haven, Conn. Mr. 
Houston believes that we have come 
to a turning point in penmanship in- 
struction in our elementary schools, and 
he discusses his special subject with 
an understanding of pupils’ real needs. 


always is entertainment material to 
aid in the observance of Columbus 
Day, Roosevelt’s Birthday, and Hal- 
loween, so in November stress is laid 
upon Armistice Day and Thanksgiving. 
We shall also offer a clever little play 
for use in Children’s Book Week (Nov- 
ember 11-17). 
Education Week also will be observed 
in November—from the 18th to the 24th 
—instead of in December. Suggestions 
for a program will be found on another 
page. Since American Education Week 
is concerned very largely, with the task 
of promoting “Americanism” in the 
schools, two of our November contri- 
butions will be of particular interest— 
Dr. Brumbaugh’s “Some Aspects of 
Americanization” 
story by Virginia Reid entitled “Yetta 
Earns the Playground.” 


work pages included in series, and 
many other contributions that we can- 
not here mention, the November Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR will contain a group 
of attractive blotter pad corner designs 


In our November number she 


On another page will 


Just as in our October issue there 


This year American 


and an appealing 


In addition to the poster and hand- 
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Hughes’ Common_ School 
Branches in a Nutshell, C s ) 
paper, 96 pages..... Lifes COMMON SCHOOL | 


50 Drawings to Po lor 6x9, 25¢ 
16 Gingerbread Draw’gs, 15c 
16 Cock Robin Draw’, ‘gs, l5c 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15¢ 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 

to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuatk, Box M, poz. asstp...25¢ 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil..........20¢ 


BRANCHES IM A | 
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Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Pumpkins; 
Turkey; Santa; Reindeer; Holly ; Ship; Overall 
Boys; quirrel ; ‘Cat Tails; Fruit: Poinsetta. 
New Cuitp Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c; Pumpkin Vine; 
Turkey ; Santa in Chimney; Log Cabin. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25¢ 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches eee 20¢ 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 ‘of each; Christmas; Flow- 
ers; Thanksgiving; Animals; Fruit; 10 for 12c 
Famous Men, size 17x22 inches, each 6c; Wash- 
ington; Lincoln; Franklin; Longfellow; Edison, 
Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each....3¢ 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........25¢ 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for ~ yg -umepie 
Blue Stamping Powder, ne pound bag......:. 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL 


Diameter 3% inches.. 2 Ic 

Tickets, Good: Perfect; “Merit or 
On Time, MOO 4 09 i 0.5% 00:4 10c 

Latta’s 21 New Posters ‘in wir 
colors, 10 inches high....... 





Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 30 
Flanagan’s School Supplies 


Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. I to 8, ea..20c 
U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60c 
Racca Language Cards, Primary sct...+...20c 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes.......25c 
The Cut Out Book, by Ruth O. Dyer........60c 
Children’s Singing Games, by Holes, Primary. .50c 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75¢ 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker...80c 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60c 


Entertainment Books 
Special Days in Primary Grades..30c 
Thanksgiving Entertainment.....40c 
Christmas Celebrations o 
Dialogues for District Schools... 
Hallowe’en Entertainment 
Humorous Drill & Action Songs, 40c 
Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches......40c 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
No. 1, per Ib. egg No. 2, 90c; No. 3, 87c; 
Noe "4, B4c; 80c; % in. soe panee a 97¢ 
Raflia, natural, oly ‘grade, pound... 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per Appeal 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib........... 40c 
Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. 1 Ib., — extra 
Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz....75c 


meen |49¢X Hygiene Books 
Teaching Sex Hygiene....... 65c 
HERSELF map Himself, each....$1.35 
[CONCERNING THEMSEIMES J The Man and the Woman..$1.10 
Primary Supplies 
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700 words, per set........ 20c 

| 8 Borders to Color........ 20¢ 

Ee Pre CHIC. 5:6 0:010:0:0500:0:6 15c 

Carbon Paper, 20x30, one 

pheet, 126; 386.005.6003 30¢ 

25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks... 000+ l5c 
12 Sheets Transparent. Trac. Paper, 17x22...20c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store....... Oc 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..... l5c 
Classics, Etc., by F. A.Owen Pub. Co. 
Evangeline, 7-8 Grades.......... 7c 

EVANGELINE | The Great Stone Face, 7-8 Grades. .7c 
}. Enoch Arden,: 7-8 Grad *eepeeys * 

| The Gold Bug, 7-8 Grades. . 7c 

| Reynard the Fox, Intermedi: ve of 

Story. of Coal, Intermediate...... 7¢ 

Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermed. . 7c 


ea Story of Washington, Intermediate . 7c 
Story of Peter Rabbit, Primary...... Oe eickee 7c 
he Rainbow Fairy, Primary..........0.ee00s 7 
Instructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2, ea.. 
Jointed Toys, Animals, 60c; Mother Goose. . .60¢ 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs TR Na l5c 
Little Plays and Exercises, yea 1, 2, 3, each. 35¢ 
oems ino Ask For.. 60c 
_ By URS ERE See ee 

“Our Best Offer” for Normal Instructor. 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 









ee ee ey 





2 Paper Cutting Designs, 
size 5x8 inches......18c¢ 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 

96 pages, paper......30c 
12 Borders to color....10c 7 
50 Drawings, asstd. 
16 Eskimo Drawings.... 15c 
16 Circus Drawings....15c 
16 Hiawatha_ Drawings. . 15c 
16 Pioneer Drawings. ..15c 
16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c 





several 





Red Bird, Pig, Bear, 
and make up. 
eners, 
Y% in., ¥% in., 
pocenee 
16 Birds in Colors, 


ing, Christmas, 


Paper, Paste—Postage Extra 


Common White Drawies Paper, lb., 15c; r 
9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., 85c; rm. 6x9, wt. 514 ‘Ib, abe 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, Ib., 20c; ream 9x12, 


wt. 10 Ibs., $1.85; ream 6x9, wt. Salbas ose 0c 
= Drawing Paper, Ib., i0c; ream, 9x12, 
5 Ibs., 42c; ream 6x9, wt. 214 Ibs...... 2Ic 


Gunienaten Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, 

Ib. 35c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib, 22c 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c 
Light Weight Tinted Poster  bagg? 36 sheets 18x 

24, assorted colors, wt. 2 lbs., 36c; same paper, 


50 sheets, GxiZ, Wi. 10-08.4:6:. v05s0sc005000 c 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 





2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs,...75c 
Bristol Board, 22x28, name color, dz. wt. 3 Ibs. 75c 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, 8Y%xl11, 500 

sheets, 4 lbs., 85c. Good typewriter paper, 

84x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs.............e005. 90c 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x10%, ream, 5 Ibs. .$1.35 
Beginner’s Paper, 7x84, ream wt. 3% lbs... .55c 
Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x 1014, wt. 3 Ibs. .40c 
White Hygeia Dustless Chalk, gross, 4 Ibs. . -60¢ 
Crayola No. 8, doz. boxes, 2 lb., 90c; “Blendwell,” 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, doz boxes, 2 Ib., 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, i. ae $1. °; 
Gluey Paste, % pint, | lb., 25c; pint, 2 Ibs., 33¢; 
quart, 4 Ibs., 60c; Ideal Paste Flour, Ib... .21c 
Latta’s Economy Paste, 4 int, Ib., 20¢: 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; quart, 4 Ibs.............. 50c 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per fold..15c 
Tissue Paper, any color,.24 sheets........... 4 
Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24.......... 25¢ 


2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c. 
Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25c 
Latta’s New Ctass Recorp Book 
for 288 names, card bound...... 15c 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any 
Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 
raphy. Order them = assorted or 
otherwise, 81%4x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 
GPE TT eTCrr ey CETTE 60c 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 
a States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for. .25¢ 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 1!0c. 


Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High 


Continent; 











Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; 
Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; 
Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- 
terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c 
12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch 
high, with pad..... eed 
Star Design, % inch..... 10c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in tin 
box, 2%4x3%4, inked... .35¢ 
ae Rubber Stamp Ink, bottle, 35c 
Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 10c 
Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15¢ 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch Work, wid 
44 inches, yard......$1. 


Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, per set....... ie 


Latta’s Duplicator—Postage Extra 


Size 7x10, wt. 4 Ibs., price $1.95; size 9Y%x12% 


wt. 6 lbs., price $2.90. Lach complete with 
sponge ink and_instruc- 
tions, Pint refill, 2 ies. 
90c; quart, 4 Ibs., $1.7 . 
Hektograph paper, 8%x 
11, medium quality, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs. 70c. Good 


quality paper, 95c.  Hek 
ink, violet or black, 35c. 
Hektograph Pencil, post- 
paid, 12c. Fancy paper 
to make “original copies, 
45 sheets 50c 








re ee cv 

COPING SAW with 12 
Ginch Diades.. «00.2000 35¢ 

16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace_actual size........ 20c 

Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c 

ITube Mending rR 5c 

16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys.......... 25¢ 

[Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions. .20¢ 


When. Mother Lets Us Make "Paper 
Box. Furniture 2 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build..... 65¢ 
Six Loom Patterns to trace....... Ne 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs... 
Constructive Work, by eee 
Chicago’ Pencil Sharpener. . 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., 








WN eke a) | 


LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, 
Blue Bird, 
other patterns on heavy card board re ady to cut out 
One set with 100 brass paper - 2 
complete with instructions, 
Brass x; “of “emg o 


16 a bet Sk ad 2 ro 6x9. 

with description, and 
16 Birds to Color as above, 6x 
Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....... 17c 
Crepe Paper Posters; 
10 ft. by 20 in., 


School Centu 
Progressive T 


Seeley’s Ques 
Table, Horse, Cow, 


and twenty-three 


Postpaid. 
“A, ~ 100.. 


Se Sa 





Hallowe’ en, Lae, 
each. ...<29€ 


| HOW 10 TE ACH 
LPRIMARY GRADES 





Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 


READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 
The new edition is 9x14 inches,- con- 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds, 
the efforts of 
Prominent educators who know the 
needs of primary and _ rural teachers. 
The postpaid price is $1.00. 
Note——Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it 
= free with a — Fad sup m7 
mounting to not less than $10. 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: $ 


SAll Postpaid Unless 
(Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
with one of the following and subtract 


35¢ from the total. Try it, 
Latta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 
Primary Education, | year........ $2.00 


Normai Instructor—Primary Plans. 


.$2.00 
3 AO Gr 31.50 
eacher, I year. .>2.00 


Kindergarten and First Grade. . 
Junior Home Magazine, 12 











$2.00 























issues. -$2 30 
eee 51.2 
Hlow to Teach the_ Prie 
mary Grades.. .$1.25 -——— 
Pathfinder, 1 yr. ‘$1 00 
School Arts...... $3 .00 National Geographic, 


Etude, 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, half- 
printed on thick 
be cut out; 15 ma 





Biunt Point Scissors, 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 
25c; 7 in., each....... 50c 


Mats, Cut- 


inch - slits, 
paper, to 
ee | 


Out 


Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
WHR WEAVETS...0ccccccee 30c 
500 [xtra Weavers, — like 
with Cut-out Mats...... 18c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 





Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. l6c 
Y Mother Goose Pictures to Color..... loc 
SS. Circus Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 

a CON Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... 16c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color... .16c 

h Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards...... loc 
at Mother Goose Sewing Cards........ l6c 

y Circus Friends Sewing Cards........ l6c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ loc 

Familiar Animals Sewing Cards..... loc 
Economy Primers, No. 1..... B06: No. 2.0.6. 206 





New Primary Language Cards 





and 
card 


print 
Lach 
printed 
About 150 
print and script, 
pronouns, verbs, 
conjunctions, etc., 
vocabulary to 
child for any prim 
reader. See them 
“The Beginner's 
Per set, 25c. 


script 
24x 


other 

















alike on both 


prepare 


96 drawings with name in 


as shown. 
3 inches, 
sides, 
words in 
including 
adjectives, 
making a 
the 
er or first 
listed in 


Outfit.”’ 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 


teach young children from the first day 


until they are prepared to use the primer. 


of school 
Lve ry 


teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- 


ed below has been more than satisfied w 


ith results, 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script.. 
Blackboard Stencils, 


showing sixteen easy gee 





tences, four inches high, to trace.......... l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils..........6. 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils.,..25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
the other script, for four — pEieensedee 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....1l6c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... loc 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light 
red ink, to trace, for four pupils.......... 6c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils...... 30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 chatacters, for four pupiis..... 20¢ 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x84, each 15c; for four pupils........ee0. 50c 
Flash Number Cards for Teachers, Illus...... 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set......66. 45c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils consists 


of the above list which 
will send all postpaid for only $3.05. 
Note: Add 50c for each additional 
Same 
Same as above for two pupils 





amounts to $3.42, 


as above for three pupils........ 


but we 


pupil, 






Same as above for one pupil..........06- 3103 
Paper Cutting 
Latta’s 42 Paper ¢ utting Designs, each 5x8,..18c 
Large Drawings to 

Color, assorted...... 30c 

ut Out Books os oeacce 0c 

12 Different Calendars to 

CAME. CNN ceusceees 10¢ 

8-inch Clock Dial..... 25c 

Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 

Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus...... 20< 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers. ...25¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 6c 


Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work..18c 


Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 


Dutch Village; 
Arabian Village; 
Indian Village, 

Mother Goose; 


Japanese Village; 
African Village; 

L incoln Village, complete 
Fairy Tales; 


Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; ‘Animals; 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 


Eskimo Village; 
Pilgrim Village; 


each, 50¢ 


Playtime Circus; 


each, 35¢ 


Popular Ed. 1 yr $2 .0O Visual Education 
1 year, $2.00; 
Everyday 


Pictorial Review, | year. 





Plans, three WONMNOS, $0 es cdccaceccesice $1.5 

Years Entertainme nt, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth, .$1.25 
H Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright..... $2.00 
y ete an Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine. $2.00 
| Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Bradley’s Story Books, Clo. Bound 


For tHe Cuitpren’s Hour 
Best story book for _ first 
four grades, Contents:  Sleep- 


ing Princess; Old Street Lamp; 


Oriole’s Journey; Three Bears; 
Three Pigs; Goldenrod and 
Aster; tlow Cedric Became a 


Knight; Latona and the Rustics; 











How the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Anderson, Grimm, 
Browning, Longiellow, Gaylord, 
Kinsley, Laura E. Richards and a 
others. 336 pages, cloth............++...$I.79 
All About Johnnie Jones, by Car. Verhoeff. $1.50 
Mother Stories, by Maude Lindsayv.........$1.50 
For the Story Teller, by Carolyn S, Bailey. .$1.75 
pranay Tales—Caroline §. Bailey. . $1.75 
Tell Me Another Story, by Carolyn S. Bailey. $1.75 
Good Books from Other Publishers 
Old Mother West Wind Stories......++++++s : 
Games for Playground, Bancrolt,......+.+ +e 
Child’s Garden of Verse, large edition, illus. .>1.° 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant...... $1.5 
Good Manners for All Occasions........05. 
RUBBER TYPI PRINTER — 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer,  etc., 
fibre box, 3 
Ibs. ...$1.95 
postage 


not paid, 
Capitals, 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 
not paid, 
postage extra, 

l-in. high, fine to 
2,000 characters. ...s- Oc 


4 
Va 





3 Ibs., 
Figures, 
for charts, over 


Popular Pictures 


SEPIA, 16x20—Harding; Help- 
ing Hand; Roosevelt; Can't You 
Talk; Feeding Her Birds: Song 
of the Lark; Stratford on Avon 
Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In 
nocence; Gleaners; Danceol th 


l-inch type, 
Alphabets, 


$2.50; 
et 


paste 





Nymphs; Windmill. Ea, 40c; 

for $1.50, Latta’s Brown Print 

of Washington and Lincoln, 16x 

20, each 20c; both for 35¢ 

50 Popular Pictures, 2'4x3, 20¢ 

10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, 8c 

s00k of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress...... 25¢ 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for..25¢ 


Ideal School Supply Co. 








Ves Ideal Flowers to Color, per set..... 15¢ 

)) Ideal Domino Cards, per set........20¢ 

\4 /7 Flags to Color, 12 assorted, per set. 15c 

\\\ /// Children ot Nations to Color....... 5c 

\ di {/ Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set...25¢ 

M }\} 27 one-inch Cubes, asst. colors, box... 30¢ 

NY Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box... 15¢ 

1 Whe Number Cards for Seatwork, boxt...15¢ 

1000 ¢ ‘olored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inches, box,.48¢ 

Peg Board, 6x6, each ‘25c: doz. $2.35; post, extra 

1000 Colored Revad Pegs for Peg Boards... .35¢ 

3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors. .......0e000. 30c 

80 Pasquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms, .20¢ 

Wooden Beads, 144° asstd, forms and colors. .40c¢ 

Raflia Frames, round or oval, per doz........ 5c 

6 Sectional Animals in box.......cescccceses $0c 

6 Sectional Birds in DOK. .... 6c eee eee eee eees 30¢ 

Gummed Devices 

Chicks; Witches; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkey; Holly; Klowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. er box....10c 

1.000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...20¢ 

1.000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35¢ 

Prang Water Color Box, 8 pans and brush... .44¢ 

Latvia Siatwork Book. .30¢ 

Latta’'s New Phonic Cards for 

my primer or method, .45¢ 

Aldine Phonic Cards $1.00 

Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30¢ 

ed Baas Teach P: ad Folding......25 

} Teach Bast Making...... 25¢ 

i U. S. His cat Outline for 
Student or Teacher...... 25¢ 






| Games and Plays; Smith. ,.25¢ 
Favorite Stories, primary. .35¢ 
Reproduction Stories..... 0s 
Numeral Frame, each...... 75¢ 
/ Pencil, 7c; Blue Pencil, 
* White Pencil.....c00- 7c 
Te ach Clay Modeling...... 25¢ 
Modeling Material—Postage Extra 


sc cecacdewes 
never hi - 
29¢ 


Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 
Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, rol Bi in oil, 
ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, pound, 


I8th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
1225—7th Ave,, HUNTINGTON, W.VA. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








S| eee ea eee ee Tes eS ee SE ES err eT Se? Piet eee eee eer te et er Ya 
eer errr rrr rT ot et eS re Te eT ee ee Pee ee ee tS heer ry Se eS co ccee 
| BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publishers 
| Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd Street, Chicago 


Books We Can Recommend 


MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR ($1.00) 


by JOSEPH ©, SINDELAR. 254 pages. Cloth, New edition, Contains 303 morning or open- 
ing exercises with 137 stories. 28 poems, etc. An invaluable book for every teacher. 


LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES (with cards) ($1.20) 
By ALHAMBRA G, DEMING, 0 pages. Cloth (with 54 cards for pupils’ use). Adopted. by 
New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand, Rapids, 
ete.  Reeommended by everybody! Contains 30 games designed to establisi the habit of correct 
speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES (85c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 
trated. Contains 58 games designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child 
skillful in applying it directly and naturally through the make-believe element and the idea of 
friendly contest. 


GAMES AND RHYMES FOR LANGUAGE TEACHING in the First Four 
Grades (85c) 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, author of “Language Games For All Grades,” ete, 128 pages. | 
Cloth. Seventy-two new language games which will be hailed with delight by every primury | 
teacher. } 

PRIMARY SEAT WORK, SENSE TRAINING AND GAMES (85:-) 
By LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, 160 pages, with over 300 illustrations, Cloth, A new book 
that solves the seat work problem for the primary teacher, Suggestions for best carrying on seat 
work are first given, after which follow nearly 160 sense training exercises, 300 seat work plans 
and devices and 54 schoolroom games, 


PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC BASKETRY ($1.00) 
By LAURA R. TINSLEY, 144 pages with 112 illustrations, Cloth, . Simple, practical instruc- 
tions for work in all kinds of basket making, Illustrations from photographs show each step as 
well as the finished baskets. 

DAY BY DAY IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS (Set, $2.25) 
By ALICE M. BRIDGHAM, In three large volumes, 566 large pages, size 6% x 9% inches, 
with over 200 illustrations, Cloth, price, the complete set, $3.60, Paper Binding, the complete 
set, $2.25, A series of teachers’ manuals, designed for the daily use of teachers of the first 
three grades, including plans, suggestions and lesson material, 


TWO HUNDRED GAMES THAT TEACH ($1.00) 
By LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH. A book of new games to teach children something of value, 
The book includes 2Z Games ter the Littlest Ones, % Games to Teach Color, Time, Direction, 
etce., 12 Politeness Games, 20 Language Games, 15 Nuwnber Games, 10 Health Games, 10 Games 
to Teach Safety, 43 Festival Games, 25 Games for the Playground, ete, 


METHODS AND MATERIAL FOR COMPOSITION in Intermediate and | 
Grammar Grades ($1.20) 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, 232 pages. Cloth, Affords original methods and a variety of 
material Which will give life to the composition work of any school, It not only suggests specific 
work to be done and gives interesting methods for its accomplishment, but it also furnishes a vol- 
ume of material permitting of a wide range tor choice. 

SIMPLEX CLASS RECORD (35c) 
Seventy-six pages, paper cover 35c, cloth 50c. A daily class record of approved and generally 
accepted three-color ruling with space for 432 names. 


Books sent postpaid at fisted prices. We guarantee these books to please you or we will refund your 





Cloth. 128 pages, illus- 


money. Our 1924 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teach- 
ers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


Enclosed find $.............. for which please mail books checked to 


























HALLOWEE 


~ STUDENTS’ CONSTRUCTION PACKAGE “ 


Absolutely new for kindergarten and primary students. Doubly interesting because of its 
seasonal appeal. ‘Teaches creativeness and manual skill, Each package contains suflicient 
material for twelve pupils for making brooms with witch dolls astride, scarecrows, etc., em- 
ploying construction paper, crepe paper, wood, thread and cloth. Very simple to make, 
Reasonably priced at 50c per package. 


BLACK PAPER COMBINATION PACKAGES 
Each package contains 36 pieces of black construction paper and quantity of silhouette pat- 
terns as illustrated in cut above. For cutting and pasting work this is unexcelled,. Only 
40c per package. 
DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER 


We are pleased to add to our line this year Dennison’s famous crepe papers of known quality 
All numbers are put up in folds 10 feet long and 20 inches wide. 








in beaytiful colors. 
Price 25c per fold. 
65 Solid’ Orange. 

12 Solid Black. 


Hs843 Large Pumpkin 

H844 Gobolink on Orange 

H988 Pumpkins | 

309 Black and Orange Checks | 
T858 Turkey and Harvest 


H839 Gobolink 
H840 Vegetables 
Hk33 Cats H841 Cats and Witch 
H838 Owl and Moon H842 Owls 

311 Black and Orange Stripe 


COMPLETE HALLOWEEN BOOK 


This you will need to plan your entertainment. It contains drills, recitations, pantomimes, 

















action and costume songs, exercises, dialogs for children, short plays for boys, for girls, and 
freshments, decorations, games, etc. 40c postpaid. | 
for mailing. 50c per dozen. 
Good deportment, regular attendance, well prepared lessons may be se- 
“Good”, “Present”, -“‘Perfect’, printed on them. Get a few hundred of 
15, or 25 tickets, present him as a reward with one of the picture cards listed below. Order 
PARTIAL LIST OF REWARD CARDS 
Assortment E—Twelve new designs, 5 x7 inches, flowers and scenery. 
birds, flowers, 
seenery, very attractive—2'%ec each. . i 
elegantly lithographed in colors, cut out lace-like 
Order Directly From this Advertisement—Write For Complete Catalog. 














ber of small children. Also full directions for entertaining, including the invitation, ve- 
FOLDERS —With envelopes. Ten designs assorted, similar to Christmas folders, suitable 
rewards. We furnish colored cardboard tickets with the words “Merit”, 

attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable. When a pupil has earned 10, 
many of your disciplinary difficulties will disappear. Tickets 5c¢ per hundred. 

fr yell known authors—2c each. 

cn ae a“ Larger than No. 2, 
Assortment F-—Sixteen designs, 51% x74, embossed, cut out pansy border, 

edges, very pretty—4e each. 


for boys and girls, and a longer play for high school pupils—4 male, 5 female, and a num- 
POST CARDS--Grotesque designs in colors. 15c per dozen. } 
N. B. On orders for less than $1.00 please add 10c for packing. 
cured from your younger pupils without effort by using our system of 
these . Give one for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the day, punctual 
your tickets and a set of reward cards with your Halloween order. You will be surprised how 
Quotation Cards No, 2—30 designs assorted, 3% x 7%, flowers, scenery, etc., with quotations 
no quotations, bright and pretty-—2e each. 

Assortment H—Sixteen designs, 5%, x 84, 

_ JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO., Inc., Dept. 10, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 








‘ 
is 


Author of “The Birds’. Christ- 
mas Carol’’ Dies 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of 

“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “The 

Story of Patsy,” “Timothy’s Quest,” 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” “The 

Diary of the Goose Girl,” the ‘“Penel- 


ope” series and many other well 
known and highly popular stories, 
died in London, August 24. She had 


gone to England in June as a delegate 
from New York, to the Dickens Fel- 
lowship and had been ill most of the 
time since. Mrs. Wiggin was born in 
Philadelphia in 1857, daughter of Rob- 
ert N. Smith. While she was a child 
her family moved to Hollis, Maine, 
and her education was of New Eng- 
land. After attending Abbott Acad- 
emy at Andover, Mass., at the age of 
19 she went to California, having be- 
come interested in kindergarten in- 
struction and methods. She was a 
teacher for a year at Santa Barbara 
College, which she left to start the first 
free kindergarten west of the Rockies, 
the Silver Street Kindergarten in San 
Francisco. Her work and the kinder- 
garten ideas promulgated immediately 
began to attract wide attention. Soon 
afterwards Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, a 
noted educator, joined her in forming 
the Kindergarten Training School 
which became the inspiration of sixty 
other schools for poor children in the 
West. This was her real vocation. 
Her stories of child life were based 
largely on her kindergarten work and 
her philanthropic activities among 
children. “The Story of Patsy” was 
written to obtain means for her kin- 
dergarten projects. This and “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol” met with 
great success and led her into her dis- 
tinctively literary career. She was al- 
so author of a number of books on kin- 
dergarten methods, and has collaborat- 
ed in a number of books, particularly 
for school, with her sister, Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, also well known as a writ- 
er of children’s stories and plays; but 
it was her portrayals of childhood that 
gained for her the designation “The 
Lady of the Twinkle and the Tear.” 
It was while in San Francisco that the 
teacher-author married a lawyer of 
that city, Samuel B. Wiggin. It was 
as Mrs. Wiggin that she became fa- 
mous and she has retained that name 
for her literary work, although Mr. 
Wiggin died in 1889. In 1895 she 
married Mr. George Christopher Riggs 
of New York, and it was in that city 
that she had made her home. 





High School Fraternities 


The problem of the high school fra- 
ternity, though ostensibly solved by 
law in a number of states, continues 
to perplex educators of American pub- 
lie school youth. The United States 
Bureau of Education states that eight- 
een states have laws prohibiting fra- 
ternities. These states are California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Vermont 
and Washington. - Despite these laws, 
however, the students, openly abetted 
by their parents or at least with their 
tacit approval, maintain their secret 
societies. . 

Some time ago principals of the high 
schools of Oakland, California, restated 
their approval of the laws forbidding 
fraternities. They declared: “Frater- 
nities serve to divide the student bod- 
ies of the high schools. in such a way 
as to impede the growth and threaten 
the existence of that democratic ‘spirit 
it is the business of the public schools 
to foster. These associations encour- 
age snobbery and the assumption of 
arrogant superiority and promote a 
narrow and clannish spirit.” The prin- 
cipals then conclude their statement by 
saying, “Membership in such an or- 
ganization under present conditions is 
bound to be a serious handicap to the 
development of that manhocd and wo- 
manhood which fathers and mothers 
covet for their children.” 





Your boys can get a Genuine Leath- 
er Foot Ball Free of all cost! Let 
them read our offer on Page Seven. 
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SENSATIONAL SALE 
GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 


only $5.00 a month and the machine Is yours. This is 
Y absolutely the most generous FREE 

t —" pet we on mate. 

© not rent a machine when 
TERMS you’ can pay $5.00 a month TRIAL 
and own one. Think of it—Buying a perfect, late 
model, highest grade $105 — at a bargain 

price—at only $5.00 a month. 


ramoes LCOTMAEN Moca. 


This is the famous L, C, Smith typewriter which has 
set the world’s standard for quality and service fo 
over twenty years. Perfect machines, Stand ird siz, 

eyboard of Standard Universal arrangement, 42 
Keys, writing 84 characters—universally used in teaclh- 
ing the touch system, The entire line of writing co.,- 
pletely visible at all times, has the decimal tabulator, 
the two color ribbon, with automatic reverse, the back 
spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball bearing carriage 
action, ball bearing shift action. | Every late style tea- 
ture and modern operating convenience, Comes to you 
with everything complete; tools, cover, operating book 
and instructions—nothing extra to buy. You cannot im- 
agine the perfection of this beautiful typewriter until 
oe have seen it. We do the most perfect factory re- 
mndiog. adjusting and testing known to the indus- 
try. e have sold thousands of these perfect late style 
machines at this bargain price and every one of these 
Satisfied customers had this splendid, strictly up-to- 
date machine on five days’ free trial before deciding 
to buy it. We will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago 
for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you 
are not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter 
you ever saw, you can return it at our expense. You 
won't want to return it after you try it, for you can- 
not equal this wonderful value anywhere. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order Now---Before They’re Gone 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express 
agent $6.20 and take the machine for five days’ tria| 
if you are convinced that it is the best typewriter you 
ever saw keep it and after 80 days send us 85.00 4 
month unti] our bargain price of $66.20 is paid. All 








cash, $61.70, just a little more than half its origina! 
price. If youdon’t want it, return it to the express 
agent, reeeive your $6.20 and return the machine. 
We will pay the return express charges. This machin 


is guaranteed just as if you paid $105.00 for it. It 
is standard. Over half_a million people own and use 
these typewriters and think them the best ever man 
ufactured. The supply at this price is limitea; the 
price will probably be raised when next advertisement 
appears, so don’t delay. Fill in the coupon today— 
the typewriter will be shipped promptly. = There is ne 
red tape. We employ no solicitors—no_ collectors 
no chattel mortgage. It is simply understood thie! 
we retain title to the machine until full $66.20 | 
paid. You cannot lose. It is the greatest typewrite 
opportunity we have ever offered. Do not send us 
one cent. Get the coupon in the mails today—sure. 
SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO., 
281-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
= oe oe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES €0.,- 281-360 € GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, III. 
Ship me the L. C, Smith Model No. 8 F.O. P. Chicago, 1 will pay 
‘ou $5.00 monthly as rent until the $60.00 balance of the Special 
66.20 sale price is paid. The title to remain in you until fully 
for. It is understood that ! have five days in which to examine 
try the typewriter, tf I choose not to keep it I will carefully repact 
it and return it to the express agent. It is understood that you zi 
the standard guarantee. 
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Supplementary Booklets | 
Revised Edition 


ILL save the time you now 
spend in gathering and copy- 
ing supplementary material. 


Arithmetic booklets, all grades frem 
2nd to 8th inclusive, with answers. 


Language booklets, 5th and 6th 
grades. 96 page Grammar exercise | 
booklet. | 


Send for price list for your grade, or | 
Complete Set $1.00 
THE BRITTON PRINTING CO., 


Publishers 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio. | 
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afness 


Perfect hearing is now being te 
stored in every condition of deaf 
ness or defective hearing from 
Causes such as Catarrhal Deaf: 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 

‘ Hissing Sounds, Perforated; 
Se Whoily_or Partially Destroy 
E Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 






Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 


**Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’? require 00 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking vc 
defectivein thenatural ear drums. They are simp! le 
carecas, Saas the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable, 
Write today for our 168 page FREE bookon DEA 
NESS, giving you full particulars and as oor 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., In te 
201 Inter-Southern Bldg, ‘LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The Pupils’ Pantograph 


50 cts 





Pantograph with 


a Pupils’ 
which the pupils at their desks can do, on 


Here is 


nu smaller seale, everything that the teach- 
ev does with her larger instrument, it is 
«x wonderful aid in drawing. 

Well made of metal. Adjustable. An 


adjustment enables the 
pupil to double, triple or quadruple the 
size of the original picture or map. A 
simple twist puts the pencil firmly in 
inte. ~ DMORes 6450 65s. 0ce set caeetes 50 cts. 


Every teacher, should own a HARTER 
TEACHER’S PANTOGRAPH. Makes 
drawing and teaching easier. Price. .$2.50 


umazingly simple 











KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
Per Dozen 

Blunt, Jap handles, polished blades 

Blunt Points, nickel plated, 4 inch 1. 

Sharp Points, nickel plated, 4 inch... 1. 


MODELING CLAY 





Always 
Six 
green, 


Needs 
Clean and antiseptic. 


Permoplast. no water. 
ieady for use. 
colors: gray, blue, red, yellow, 
brown, per 1 Ib. box, any color 40 cts. 


In lots of 10 Ibs. or more, per Ib.......37 cts. 


CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 
Blackboard Chalk, gross 50 cts. 


Dustless, gross 65. ets. 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 ‘boxes ..-..--$1.10 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes 65 cts. 


Colored —w 12 sticks —s made 
5 ets. 


25 


WATER COLOR BOXES 














Water Colors in metal boxes as follows: 
4 color box with brush 40 cts. 
S color box with brush 50 ets. 
1} color box with brush Sane 90 cts. 


BLACKBOARD COMPASS 
Extra strong and adjustable, each._.60 cts. 
CALL BELLS 
clear tone, nickel plated 40 ets. 


GUMMED STARS 


Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 


Loud, 


Red, Green or Blue. 100 of 
color to box. Per box, 12 cts.; 
De I oases ec 30 cts. 


SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 


20 sheets silhouette paper with designs 
printed on white reverse side ready to be 
cut out. Per set 30 cts. 


BLACKBOARD ‘STENCILS 
One dozen assorted timely stencils_50 cts. 
MAP GLOBES 


Good six inch wire stand ninvanasen well mount- 
ed, each Pe engin .....95 cts. 


Teachers’ Catalog Is Ready--Send for Your Copy--FREE 


2048 EAST 71ST STREET The House That Makes Friends—and Keeps Them 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 





KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY GRADE 
AND TEACHERS’ 








HARTER PAYS 


GOLDEN BOOK of FAVORITE SONGS 


Best all ’round song book. A treasury of 
songs for all grades from kindergarten 
to college. Enough of each for every oc- 
casion. 128 pages, 6x9 inches, bound in 
handsome, good wearing covers. 


Each...........20 ects. Per doz. ..........$1.80 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Chicago or Boston, each... $0.90 
Chicago Giant, each. —-..... 1.35 


POCKET CLASS RECORD 
No. 9.—Arranged to give full record for 
term, 22 names to page. 
Kach 30 cts; Dozen.. 
ADHESIVE TAPE 
Transparent paper, per doz. spools 65 cts. 
LARGE TYPE LETTER CARDS 
| 


$3.00 





| 
| 
| 
| 
- 











The capital letters are on cards 1 inch 
square, small letters % x 1 inch. Very 
heavy cardboard, set 35 cts. 


PRICKED 


The biggest val- 
ue ever offered 
and a very 
handsome series. 
Fifty designs 
in a set, simple 
in outline, in- 
teresting in subject, and correct in de- 
sign. Printed on heavy, firm board, they 
ure easy to handle. Set 4—Price, per set, 
designs in envelope, with directions 30 cts. 
Set B—31% in. square. Assorted designs. 
100 cards in box 45 cts. 
Set C—4 x 5% designs. 
100 cards in box... ...70 ets. 


BLACKBOARD POINTERS 


One-half doz. rubber tipped pointers 85c. 
(No order tilled for less than % doz.) 


CALENDAR of FLOWERS to COLOR 


SEWING CARDS 




















in. Assorted 


No. 506—Per set 18 cts. 
Per Dozen Sets escent $1.80 
CALENDARS TO COLOR 
No. 502—Per set 18 cts. 
Per Dozen Sets $1.80 





Variety of subjects suffi- 
cient to give very practi- 
cal work in painting; will 
interest beginners. Print- 
ed on good grade of draw- 
ing paper, 6x 9 inches, 10 
drawings in set. No. 510. 
Price per set of 10, 20 cts. 














LANDSCAPES AND BIRDS TO COLOR 


THE POSTAGE 


COLORED POSTER PAPER 


Especially adapted for all forms of poster 
work, custom design, commercial design, 
interior decoration and all forms of. in- 
dustrial art work. A wide range of 
beautiful colors. 100 Sheet Assortment. 
Size 9 x 12, per pkg. 40 cts. 
COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
A wide range of colors especially selected 
to meet all schoolroom demands. Suitable 
for construction work, covers, mountings, 
as well as for pencil, charcoal, crayon and 
water colors. Sample book sent upon re- 


quest. 50 Sheet Assortment. Size 9x 12, 
per pkg. 40 ets. 


ASSORTED RUBBER BANDS 


14 ib. box, per box 45 cts. 


LARGE TYPE NUMBER CARDS 

















Over 275 cards 1 inch square, on very 

heavy board, printed in bold faced type. 

Per set 35 cts. 
CLOCK DIALS 

For teaching time. Attractive on thick 

card with steel hands. Each 35 ets. 


SPELLING TABLETS 


No. 126—35 sheets, good ink paper. Sin- 
gle column, 25 words, per doz. 45 ets. 
No. 125—16 sheets, double column. 
Per doz. 45 ets. 
SCHOOL PAPERS 
No. 279—Theme, good stock. Per ream 
, 80 ets. 
No. 301—Manila Drawing, 6 x 9, per 
ream 55 cts. 9 x 12, per ream $1.00 
No. 901—-Heavy White Drawing, 6 x 9, 
per ream 80 cts. 9 x 12, per ream — $1.50 
No. 15—Surprise Bond, 8% x 11, good 
quality; per ream 70 ets. 


No. 440—Plain unruled manila, 8% x 11, 
55 ets. White Practice Writing, 7% x 


814, any ruling; per ream 50 ets. 
Manila Practice, per ream 40 cts. 
White News Print, 6 x 9, per ae 25 
cts; 84% x 11 or 9 x 12, per ream _.35 ets. 


PICTURES TO CUT AND COLOR 


Three big sets, 16 pictures in each, print- 


ed on heavy cards, each 6x9 _ inches. 
Mother Goose, Circus Pictures, Peter 
Rabbit. Price, per set 20 ets. 





Ten birds are shown in 
characteristic 
The coloring can be eas- 


poses, 


ily done as full diree- iS 5 
tions are furnished. a 
Size 6x9 inches, print- “AY 


ed on good grade draw- 
ing paper. Set of ten 
in envelope 20 cis. 
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Pencil Sharpener 


and Other Premiums 


FREE 


Needed 
In Every 
School Room 








SEND NO MONEY 


Send only your name, address and name 
of school, we will send fifty of our good 
rubber-tipped lead pencils. Have your 
pupils sell them at 5 cents each and send 
us the money, $2.50. We will then send 
you, FREE, all charges prepaid, a Chi- 


cago or Boston Pencil Sharpener, or 
either of the following. 
—-School Room Flag, size 3 x 5 ft. 


Good bright colors, sewed stripes. 


A FINE NEW PREMIUM 
An exact facsimile of the Declaration of 
Independence’ reproduced on _ vellum 


parchment. A dandy thing to frame for 
the schoolroom. 











One Merit Card, 


Ten 
to be cut out 
making movable toys. Size 


7 x 9, heavy ce: ard, with 
brass fasteners. Per 
set 10 cts. 


Per gallon package 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SUPPLIE 








Box Making--New 


50 CENTS 
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Most interesting and attractive item 
ever used in kindergarten and pri 
mary grades. Outfit contains all ma 
terials for making nest of beautiful 
boxes, covering papers bright and at 
tractive. Employs ever old child de- 
sire for cut-out and pasting; helps de- 
velop sense of relative shapes and 
sizes. Boxes make interesting game. 
Useful for packing gifts. 


Per outfit 50 ets. 











SCHOOL HOUSE FLAGS 
Defiance Moth Proof Bunting are 
sun, rain and wind proof. Size 3 x 5, $1.75; 
4 x 6, $2.50; 5 x 8, $3.60. Reliance Cotton 
Bunting Flags, for use indoors, 3 x 5 $1.00 


STAFF LINERS 


Flags 





Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 





mathematics. Simple and easily used, 

Bach 10) ets. 
PICTURE BINDING 

1% in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, 

Walnut, Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per 

roll 16 ets, 
PRIMARY RULERS 

No. 80 Line.—-Secaled in eighths, quarters 

or halves. Varnished hard maple, per 

doz. 30 ets. 

MERIT CARDS 
Exchange five of 


them for Five Mer- 
it Card; five merit 
can be exchanged 
for merit and 
these for 100 merit. 
Then comes Certificate of Honor. 
per 100 


25 





20 ets. 


Five Merit Card, per 100 30 ets. 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz. 15 ets. 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz. 20 cts. 
Certificate of Honor, per doz. 25 ets. 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
any continent, state or assorted 
30 


25 maps, 
ets. 


JOINTED ANIMALS = 


JOINTED | 
Sa] 


¥ 


in sections 
and jointed, 


Animals 


OR BIRDS 


SECTIONAL ANIMALS |. “ALS / 
| dy 


In natural colors. Cut into strips. Teach 
er may cut them into smaller parts. 

No. 8003—Set 6 Animals in box 35 ets 
No. 8002—Set 6 Birds in box SD ets 
SCHOOL PENS 
Any school number of Esterbrook, Eagle 
or Hunt pens, per gross 75 cts. 


MINERAL INK POWDER 


35 cts. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
TEXT BOOKS 


SPELLING—Lippincott’s Horn- 
Ashbaugh Spelling Book. 


The scientific speller which has attract- 
ed more attention than any other book 
in the spelling field. 


ARITHMETIC Lennes-Jenkins 
Applied Arithmetic. 


A three book series full of problems 
which are really applied to and based 
on life experiences. Plenty of drill and 
review work. Special teacher’s edition 
with answers, 
HISTORY—Lefferts’ 
Leaders 
History through biography written in a 
style easily comprehended by children, 
and with the details of greatest interest 
to them. 
PHYSIOLOGY—Haviland’s 
ern Physiology, Health 
Hygiene. 
Three book series—-just the right com- 
bination of hygiene and physiology—all 
from the most modern point of view. 
HOME ECONOMICS AND AGRI. 
CULTURE 
Complete 
catalogues, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
Mead’s—Learning and Teaching. ..$1.80 
Watkins’—How, to Teach Silent 
Reading to Beginners............. $1.60 
Leonard’s—Essential Principles of 
Teaching Reading and Literature. .$2.00 


Hamilton’s—Purpose, Preparation 
and Methods in the Recitation..... $1.60 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Complete Line of Elementary and High School Texts. 


American 


Mod- 


and 


lines, write for descriptive 


Inquiries Solicited, 
E. Washington Square 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 

















PROMINENT EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


for supplementary reading in the lower 


grades. It is now being used in hundreds 
ihe of American schools. The Companion is a 
Citizen Builder. Its fresh, interesting and 


varied contents renewed every week make it the 
most valuable periodical in America for school 
use. 

IT CULTIVATES THE READING HABIT 
and is a proved assistant to the teacher in form- 
ing a taste for reading that is inspiring and in- 
forming and which lays the foundation of good 
citizenship. A card to the publishers will bring 
their booklet, The School and The Youth’s Com- 
panion, together with special classroom rates, 
and suggestions for the use of the paper in 
school work, 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 

Boston, Massachusetts 


PASS EXAMS 


Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 

These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination, 

Warp’s Review Books 

Nebraska Final Eighth Grade Examination Questions For 








12 Years Past With Answers in Simple Language, 
Fistor ¥ - + 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans, 40c. 
APHY - + «© 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 

hy SigtoG Y - + = 12 yrs, of Exams, with ans. 40c, 
AGRICULTURE - + 12 yrs, of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
ORTHOGRAPHY - - 12 yrs. of exams. with ans. 40c. 
ARITHMET ae -- 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans, 40c. 
CIVIL GOV’ 12 yrs. of Kxams. with ans. 40c. 
READING, W RITING 

AND DRAWING 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
GRAMMAR, BOOKKEEP 


ING An COMPOSITION 12 yrs. of Exams. wiihans. 40c. 


Lor more 35¢ each, 30¢ each, postpaid, 
Warp Publishing C y, » Nebraska 


25 or more 
Mind 

















Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N.Y. Free enrollment. 


Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 


TEACHER 


TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 





NEEDED FOR OURCALLS. OHIOVAL. 
LEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MENTOR, KY- 





Write for applica- 


tion form, Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana 










‘BOOK REVIEWS 


Teaching of Industrial Arts in the Elementary 


School. By Oscar L. McMurry, Head of the 
Industrial Arts Department, Chicago Normal 
College; George W. Eggers, Director of the Den- 
ver Art Museum; and Charles A. McMurry, Pro- 
fessor of Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Illustrations designed by the authors 
and executed by them and by Frank X. Henke. 
pag 357pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
or 

“Teaching the Arts” and “Suggest- 
ed Courses of Study in the Arts” are 
the two distinct parts—practically 
equal in length—that constitute this 
example of co-operation among authors. 
A serviceable school plan for indus- 
trial arts presentation, combining 
problems of design with actual con- 
struction work, has been the aim 
sought. The projects throughout the 
book, as visualized in the many plates, 
have evidently been chosen to empha- 
size the values of simplicity, good 
taste, correct design and artistic fit- 
ness. The bizarre and freakish are 
notably absent, the authors confining 
themselves to objects and motifs of 
permanent worth. Very few sugges- 
tions are made relating to what is 
alone ornamental. Practically all the 
projects described are those that will 
be of everyday use. The second half 
of the book is devoted to a Course in 
Woodwork and a Course in Bookmak- 
ing, each of which is developed at 
length, with detailed directions and 
complete working drawings. 

Blackboard Drawing. (Devices, Sketches, 
Decorations, Diagrams, Games.) 120 Sugges- 
tions Suitable for Various Grades and Subjects, 
Developed at the New Jersey State Summer 
School at Ocean City by Morris Greenberg, 
Pd.M., Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N 
Y. Illustrated, Boards. 37pp. 50c. (Per 
dozen and over, 40c.) Binney & Smith Co., 41 
E, 48d St., New York. 

Mr. Greenberg’s name is familiar to 
our readers because of the large num- 
ber of contributions he has made to 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR during the last 
few years—blackboard borders, calen- 
dars, and devices of various kinds. 
Almost no teachers now get the full 
benefit of their blackboard facilities— 
realize the opportunity for effective 
presentation that they are missing. 
Of course the average teacher has lit- 
tle spare time for looking up peas 
and devising ways of impressin 
idea or a fact upon the minds o har 
pupils. If she is wise, however, she 
will provide herself with such helps in 
blackboard decoration as are available. 
The designs so attractively presented 
in this little book cover many fields,— 
the regular school work, punctuality 
and attendance, health and cleanliness, 
honor grades, fire prevention, etc. Mr. 
Greenberg has a gift for graphic dec- 
orative treatment of a kind that fas- 
cinates the child mind. His designs 
are simple, requiring no particular 
artistic knowledge, and they may 
easily be enlarged to the desired size 
by use of the Pantagraph. Explana- 
tions and directions are given on each 
page opposite the plates of designs. 

Secretarial Studies, By Rupert P. SoRelle 
and John Robert Gregg. Illustrated. Cloth. 
416pp. $1.40. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York. 

In preparation for this book, a study 
was made of the usual activities with 
which the stenographer-secretary is 
concerned, and it was found that these 
duties are largely regulated by the 
nature of the business in question. 
However, certain factors which are 
typical of a large number of businesses 
have been woven into the text. Not 
only are informational matters dis- 
cussed, but problems are presented 
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A laboratory microscope with 
simple adjustments which 
suit it to. class-room use in 
botany, zoology, and _physi- 
ology—with the accuracy and 
fine workmanship which are 
characteristic of all Bausch & 
Lomb Products. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Model FS 


MICROSCOPE 











BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
407 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Washington San Francisco London 














Masquerade and Entertainment Costumes 


For Hallowe’en and Other Occasions 


To meet a popular demand, we offer a line of costumes, made of 
suitable materials, well sewed, attractive and low-priced. Com- 
plete in_ every detail except shoes, stockings and mask. We make 
every effort to fill orders correctly, When so filled costumes can- 
not be returned or exchanged. For children’s costumes, order by 
age; for adults’ costumes, give chest measurement. 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: Age s. 3° and 12 years. 


Price, $2.50 each, postpa 
No No. No, 
11 Fair. 20 Clown. 29 Columbia. 
12 Witch 21 Pierrot. 30 Indian Chief. 
13 Elf. 22 Pierrette. 31 Indian Girl. 
14 Goblin, 23 Wooden Soldier. 82 Dutch Boy. 
15 ten 24 Boy’s Dress Suit. 33 Dutch Girl. 
16 Butt 25 Red Riding Hood, 34 Irish Boy. 
17 Peter Rabbit, 26 Little Boy Blue. 35 Irish Girl. 
18 Teddy Bear, 27 Little Bo-Peep. 36 Colonial Boy. 
19 Frog. 28 Boy Scout. 37 Colonial tirl. 
WOMEN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: 34 and 38. 
Price, $3.00 each, postpaid. 
No, vo. No, , 
51 Columbia, 56 Colonial Dame. 61 Gypsy Maid. 
52 Witch. 57 Dutch Woman. ¢2 Turkish Girl, 
De 
64 


Quaker Maid, 


58 Irish Lassie. 
; Japanese Maid. 


54 Indian Squaw. 59 Scotch Lassie. 
5 Puritan Maid. 60 Spanish Girl. 
MEN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: 38 and 42. 
Price, $3.00 each, postpaid. 
No. No. No. No. i 
83 Jester. 85 Indian Chief. 87 Dutchman. 89 Mexican. ' 
84 Devil. 86 Colonial Man. 88 Chinaman. 90 Negro Dude (Minstrel) 
UNCLE SAM COSTUMES. Characteristic suit with pants, coat, zest and hat. No. 106 Adult size 38, 
price, $4.60 each, postpaid. No. 106 Boy’s size 12 years, price, $3.60 each, postpaid. 
SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES. We can supply several styles of Santa Claus costumes, Write 
scription or look for our ad in the November number of ‘Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Our catalog, ‘“‘The Teachers’ Year Book,” will be sent free on request. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue, LEBANON, OHIO 


& BRO.—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


5 
De Pierrette. 
f 





No. 
81 Clown. 
82 Pierrot. 


for de- 











A new organization in this field, but famous for 
service in other lines, Fourteen years varied experience to ‘on in serving 
teachers ; an organization of oe age A trained people guided by knowledge, 
THE initiative, and scientific b not by precedent. See im- 

portant announcement in September * ‘Instructor”’, page 8. 


NEW AGENCY LOCKWOOD BUILDING, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 














PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Buiiding. 


“ROC CKY MFT TEACH CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U S.Nat. BANn BLDG DENVER.COLO 














70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Rec eives 
at all seasons many Calis for primary: and grammar grade teachers, WM. O;. PRATT, Mer. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, IN 


INC. 
GOOD POSIT ONS fi He UACHERS | st GOODS MA YARIES®” E Is coming 

We have GOOD POSITI ‘or at pormeeeey calls ¢ 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 











THE OLDEST 


BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE [S OUR STORY 


U UL DRESS EITHER OFFICE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG 
hoe M y i agua aD 3 Oe OM TEAND ORE. 9 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Operated on the principle of a square deal to all 
phen Wee, Manager, concerned ; a personal interest in members; 2 wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 

















30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

TEACHERS furnished for all positions. Nocharge to 
employers. Registration free. |BRAYTON 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 FRANKLIN ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 

PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 

Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 








Twenty years of conscientious service te _sepeters, Bee ial 


officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska an 


acquaintance with school authorities, 
102 East Third Strect, 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamesiown; n: ¥- 
Write for particula’s. 

5 
PAGIFIC TEAGHERS AGENGY have placed as in a position of confidence and. trust more REE, 
H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 723 Leary Building, 





For the past five years Page Seven 
has carried good news to teachers! 





It’s still there! 








Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 
ae our territory. Write for our Year- Seattle, 





1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. No Position. No fee. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 
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LUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! 


arge Framed Pictures, Pencil Sharpeners 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE 
Read Our Wonderful Offers! 


E will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rub- 
ber Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents 
Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed—‘“Sold for the Flag Fund.” 
the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery charges 
prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSO- 
These flags are made of regular flag cloth, 
fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas 
Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the 
sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen 
foot size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 
For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on 








After 





A Necessity in Every 
Schoolroom! 


This Large Sharpener with Spe- 
cial Attachment for Any Size Pen- 
cil given Free for the sale of a Sine 
gle Gross of Pencils! Saves time 
and never breaks the lead! Auto- 
matically stops cutting as soon as 


If ‘larger 


Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear for a one gross sale or a four foot flag the proper point ie oy a 
: z nore «i o chips oO itter e 
of this kind for a two gross sale. floor! Send for . gross of pencils 


Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful and let your pupils earn one of 
flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners 
in a few minutes of their spare timel 








THIS LARGE SIZE. RED CROSS FIRST 
AID CABINET 


For Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 





We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever. 


A complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom, Contains 
all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How 
often have you_ wished just such a kit were at hand? Accompanied 
by Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high, 
by 3% in deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to 
keep out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for the 
sale of only Four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each. 





















This Handsome Metallic Full-Revolution 
Thermometer with Large NINE INCH 
Dial Given Free of all cost for the sale of 
only TWO Gross of our Special Pencils. 


? Warranted Accurate. Easily read across 

’ ¥ the Schoolroom. 

fa \ This Thermometer combines many fea- 
fatures not embodied in any mercurial or 

liquid thermometer. It is of beautiful de- 
sign and finish and an ornament to any 
# schoolroom or oftice. It is warranted ac- 
curate and can be easily read at a much 
greater distance than a thermometer made 
on any other principle. Finished in either 
Oxidized Copper, Regular Copper, Black, 
Nickel, Brass or Special in White Enamel 
with Black Dial. 

For the sake of your own and the pupils’ health, you should have an 
accurate Thermometer in your schoolroom. We are making it easy for 
you to secure one free of all cost. Send for the pencils today and see 
how quickly the pupils can earn one of these serviceable instruments 
for their school without any expense whatever. 












WE STILL HAVE 


A limited number of these 
Beautiful Flag Sets, consist- 
ing of a Large Five Foot U. 
S. Flag, Fast Colors, all 
seams securely sewed, Heavy 
Canvas Headings and Metal 
Grommets, complete 
with Polished Hardwood 
Staff, Brass Joint, Ball, 
Rope and Heavy Gal- 
vanized Holder for at- 
taching to windows, 
Just the 
right size to carry in 
‘Nthe Schoo 
While the supply lasts, 
we are giving a set Free 
for the sale of Two 
gross of our pencils. 


preaEe “a ——e Packed complete in a 
Neat Metal Edge Box, 
delivery charges pre- 














paid, 





NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE 


Without one or more of our large Framed Carbon 
Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We furnish these, 
size 16 x 20 inches, in Handsome Solid Wood Frame 
and Dust Proof Backs. Each picture is given a 
Special Transparent Waterproof Finish so it can be 
easily washed or dusted without injury to the picture 
in any way. You may have the choice of George 
Washingion, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gen, Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. Pershing or 
Marshall Foch for the sale of only ONE gross of our 
pencils. 

We are the only firm in the pencil premium business 
giving away the Large Pictures with Genuine Solid 
Wood Frames—a point well worth keeping in mind. 
During the past few years we have placed over seven 
thousand of these pictures in schools in all parts of 
the country and if you are not already well supplied 
you should secure one or more of them at once. The 
pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 
them by their own efforts. 











We also give your choice of any of the following 
large size Religious Pictures in Heavy Wood Frames 
for the sale of only ONE gross of our pencils. 
Christ at Gethsemane The Good Shepherd 
Sacred Heart of Jesus The Guardian Angel 
Sacred Heart of Mary Christ ‘Taking Leave of 
Madonna His Mother 
St. Rita The Crucifixion 
The Last Supper The Holy Family 
Christ in the Temple The Sistine Madonna 
Master Is It 1? Jesus, Martha and Mary 
Ruth and Naomi St. Cecilia 





THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, etc. 





This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the sale of 10 
gross of our special pencils. 

By our liberal pencil selling plan, we are putting this High 
Grade Phonograph within the reach of every school. No school 
is complete without a Phonograph. 





During the past year we have had 
so many requests for Foot Balls, 
Basket Balls and Volley Balls to be 
given as premiums for pencil selling 
that we have added these articles to 
our list for the coming season. We 
offer the choice of a Genuine Leather 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for selling only ONE gross of 
our pencils. Only by purchasing in 
large quantities direct from the factory are we able to 
make this remarkable offer. The above premiums are 
made of genuine leather, best 
workmanship and are guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 
We send them charges prepaid 
by Insured Parcel Post. Your 
pupils will certainly appreciate 
a premium of this kind, espec- 
inlly when they can be pro- 
cured so easily. 














This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Met- 
al ase for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the 
sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils, These Handsome 
Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beau- 
tiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom 
and as the flags are easily 
detached from the base, 
they are available at any 
time for Parades, Drills, 
Exercises, etc. This Set 
comes to you securely pack- 
ed, all delivery charges pre- 
paid, for the sale of only 
TWO gross of our Special 
pencils, Can you imagine an easier way 
of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
Flags for your School? The same set of 
Allies’ Flags, in regular cloth without 
staffs and base—given for the sale of 
ONE gross of pencils. 








antee prompt shipments. 


to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 





em 


In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25¢ and get enough 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! : x 1. cet, 23 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present 
every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a handsome reproduction in 
colors of the famous painting ‘“‘Washington Resigning His Command of the Continental Army.” This beau- 
tiful historical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition to the regular premium chosen for the 
pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, 
something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; 
we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guar- 


eereecees Cece reese ccccecccesesseeceoeecees Weces 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


TORRE TION odo iic ck vdececcedeticcesececewncvesendercesaeeecentaeee 
TeACHEE'S AGATE. .ccccccccccescccceccsscecsecvccseceeesevceseessoseseee 
WOME OE PU OE BOEiso ok occas ccctecdcctectccscncncddcccccdeseceeeecs e 


Address of Prim. OF Supls. cccccccccccccccccccccccceccccsccccccecccecece 


Name of Gehool or Dist. Noi. cccccccccccccccccccvcecccccccescsccesceosece 
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BOOKS—SEAT WORK MATERIAL 
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Entertainments 
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Our 1923 
Publications 


ran 
School Libranes 
and Library Cases 





SUPPLEMENTARY READERS — INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS—TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
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Books 











practical 


and 


terials, 


ers’ Catalogue. 


Upon receipt of your 


name and_ address 


copy will be sent you 


without charge. 


517S.Laflin Street 


and helpful 
books, seat work ma- 
industrial 
supplies are described 
and illustrated in The 
Flanagan Teach- 
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A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


































































is used. 
obviates extravagant use. 
coating is needed to insure an instant 
and permanent purchase. 





Wasteful mixing with water is rarely nec- 
essary, because the velvety creaminess 
is put in Gluey to stay until the last drop 


The powerful tenacity of Gluey 


{HNN 


rc 


A fall size 4 ounce Handy Tube 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Department 101 please 





Only a light 


























with the aim of developifg the reason 
and constructive business power. Each 
section of the contents is concerned 
with a particular problem of the stu- 
dent’s business training. As there are 
thirty-six such sections, some having 
‘several. subdivisions, it will be appre- 
ciated that the book is ‘a really compre- 
hensive one in its field. .The volume 
should be valuable for all persons who 
are ambitious to advance from steno- 
graphic work to positions of larger 
responsibility and greater initiative. 

The Lincoln Readers: Sixth Reader. By 
Isobel Davidson, Supervisor of City Grades, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, State of Wis- 
consin;, and. Charles .J. Anderson, Assistant 
‘State Superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, State of Wisconsin. [Illustrated by 
Bernice Oehler. Cloth. 336pp. Laurel Book 
Company, Chicago. 

Last April in these columns we com- 
mented on the Lincoln Readers for 
third, fourth and fifth grades. The 
present volume is uniform with them 
in general style and like them it has 
been planned with special reference to 
the practical problems of the class- 
room teacher. The authors, appreciat- 
ing the great advances made in recent 
years in the scientific investigation of 
reading, and believing that the newer 
methods and purposes demand reading 
matter of a different type, have made 
selections that would be especially 
adapted for practice in silent reading. 
Various contemporary sources, among 
them NoRMAL  INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS, have been drawn upon for the 
desired material. Not only to honor 
the name of Lincoln, but because as a 
boy Lincoln learned to read largely by 
the “silent”? method— perforce—this 
series has been named for him. The 
Introduction explains how the Reader 
may be used to best advantage. The 
contents have been classified to help 
determine reading abilities of various 
sorts, they have been arranged to pro- 
vide seasonal projects, and each selec- 
tion has been carefully graded and 
tested out with children before its in- 
clusion. 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of The Tempest. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by Milton M. 


Smith, A.M., Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 164pp. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 


By way of introduction to this con- 
venient edition of The Tempest, Mr. 
Smith provides in brief form a histori- 
cal background for the play that 
should prove enlightening to those 
studying it. This relates chiefly to 
the theater of Shakespeare’s day, the 
actors of that time, and performances 
of this particular play as altered by 
various producers and finally returned 
(so far as text goes) to its original 
state. The editor believes thoroughly 
in having pupils act out a play, if 
they are really to understand and ap- 
preciate it. The stage of the Shakes- 
pearean theater was so simple that 
young actors of to-day may draw a 
few lines in their classroom and imag- 
ine themselves almost as well equip- 
ped scenically as their predecessors of 
the sixteenth century. That a good 
imagination is more essential than 
mechanical aids is especially true of 
The Tempest, the pictorial representa- 
tion of which has been the despair of 
many a modern producer. The play 
is one which might well be studied in 
schools more than it is. The present 
edition, with its introduction, notes, 
bibliography,. etc., seems to be excel- 
lently adapted for its intended use. 

The Pre-School Child. (From the Standpoint 
of Public Hygiene and Education.) _By Arnold 
Gesell, Ph.D.,. M.D., Director of Yale Psycho- 
Clinic and Professor of. Child Hygiene, Yale 
University. (In “Riverside Textbcoks in Edu- 
cation.’’) Cloth. 264pp. $1.90 postpaid. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. _ 

Education, having extended its scope 
from the kindergarten well into the 
adult years, is now working its way 
back into the period that for long was 
considered “sacred to the home.” This 
has been true even as regards provi- 
sions for child welfare, public health 
activities, and social legislation, which, 
as Dr. Gesell remarks, “have hitherto 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Spencerian 
School: Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolrocm 1se 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. Superintendents 
3 and teachers may obtain sam- 
ple pens on request. Supplies 
can be obtained from the 
trade. Write us for samples, 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point ; 
double elastic, 

Yo. 2—Counting House, 

excellent for bookkeep- 


ing. 

No. 5—School, fine point; 
semi-elastic. 

No. 47—Intermediate, 

medium point; stiff ac- 

tion. 





























[KINDERGARTEN ano 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Let Johanna Holm, herself a success- 
ful primary teacher, help you in 


POSTER PATTERN anp 
SAND TABLE WORK 
We publish her complete set of 18 
Poster Patterns and Instruction Book, 

clear and full of suggestions. 
Write for descriptions and prices. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery (Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














No. N907 No. N894 | No.N82S i 
10k, Gold $1.10)10k. Gold $2.65)10k. Gold $6.60 
Ster. Silver 75cj14k. Gold $3.39|14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


» one oie 
log ever published show- 
itstyl Slass Pins,Class Rings,Med- Bg ag B 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav-| giver $1.45 
ing freeand prepay transportation charges.| Ster. Silver $1.40 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Send oy samples of Engraved Com- 
rds, Etc. 


MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 


mencement Invitations, Calling 


CHAS.S. STIFF 





ter. Silver SO 
Rolled Gold SO* 4 
Solid. Gold $1.23 4 


‘No. G76 \ 
spa. 
iver Plate IS $4.89 
% se 
= RoltedGold 55¢ 5% 
Ster. Silver — + 149 Solid Gold 1.62 16.2% 
1OKr Gold — tt 
14Ke.Gold — 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, NEW YORK. 


C FREE CATALO GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR S 
CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS 

Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- 
ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel, 
Na Silver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50doz. Sterling 
WH _ silver.40ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
{GV’s409 Of sterling and solid gold pins and rings, 
BastianBros.Co, 507 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. eedalhs 






















vere” Sten 
% 


* y 
PIRGS. 240 x 












Illustrated Catalog FREE! : 

Write now for yourcopy. Buy Class Pinsof 

Ringsdirect from factory. Save money 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 

14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass- 


» SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring—Any letters und date 














Are you guessing about the temper- 
ature of the Schoolroom? Don’t do it! 
Get one of our Large Size .Thermom- 
eters free of all.cost. Read Page 7. 











$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 
Catalog of Pins, Rings and Medals FREE. 
a M. P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 
CLASS RINGS @2 PINS |. 
Largest Catalog Issued —F REE ( 
te kee | N 
large or toosmall. Special designs made on request. 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc.. 7743 South Ave., Rochester. N. Y _ 
RINGS of EVERY 
CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FBEE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letterg;-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per 7 
) UNION EMBLEM Co,, 858 Greiner Bldg., Paimyrt, '& 
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know. Is there not about that person a certain ease 

and calm assurance? Isn’t he, or she, able to mingle 
with strangers with the utmost unconcern—poised, pleas- 
ant, always welcome? 

You may have thought it was some personal magnetism 
that made this person popular and well-liked. But it is 
because he is sure of himself that he is able to make him- 
self feel instantly “at home.” He 


Tee for a moment of the most popular person you 


Are You Ever Alone” 
in a Crowd ? 


If you attend a party, or a dinner, or a dance, do you feel entirely at ease and self- 
possessed? Or do you feel out of place, embarrassed...... alone? 


Some people are never at ease among strangers. Others have a “talent” for making 
themselves well-liked. Some people are always afraid of blundering, of making mis- 
takes. Others always seem to do and say the right thing instinctively. 


Do you ever feel “alone” in a crowd? Do you ever feel tongue-tied while others con- 
verse? Or are you sure of yourself, at ease, confident that people cannot misjudge you? 


you do?” Would you say “I am glad to know you’? 

Problems like these constantly confront us. Unless we 
are prepared to meet them we are exposed to sudden em- 
barrassments. People misjudge us, underestimate us. 
We feel always alone and out of place. 


Why Everyone Needs the Book of Etiquette 
The Book of Etiquette is a complete and exhaustive 
study of all that is admirable and 





knows that whatever he will do 
or say will be correct, acceptable. 

People like to mingle with those 
in whose company they feel hap- 


at ease with the person who is 


DO YOU KNOW.--- 


py and at ease. They do not feel how to give a bridal shower? 


useful in American manners. It 
teaches tact and diplomacy, it 
points the way toward greater 
ease and poise of manner, it pro- 
tects from embarrassment, it 
dispels all lingering doubts—tells 












Special Bargain! 
The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Nearly Halfa Million Sold at $322 
N Ow sys 8 
ONLY 


For a Very 
Limited Time 

For a short time only we are making this amazing 
offer to send you the complete, authentic, original BOOK 
poe ETIQUETTE at almost half the usual publisher's 

rice! 

You have always wanted to own the two remarkable 
books that give poise, ease, dignity, self-confidence. Al- 
most 500,000 people have purchased them at the regular 
Price of $3.50. If you act NOW you can receive the 
aa two authoritative and fascinating volumes for only 


SEND NO MONEY 


No money is necessary. Just clip and mail the coupon 
to us at once. We will send you the complete, two-vol- 
ume set and when it arrives you have the privilege of 
£iving the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents postage) 
for the regular $3.50 set! 

Surely you are not going to let this offer slip by. 
prs = mail the coupon NOW while you are thinking 

out it. 





constantly making little blunders, how to word a wedding invitation? you exactly what to do, say, 

betraying in a hundred ways his how to eat asparagus? write and wear at all times, on all 

lack of breeding, his uncultivated how to word a letter of condolence? eee ! 

taste. how to set the table for a formal dinner? Ta ge p> nye — ong 

Have You the Sense of Social Security? how to acknowledge an introduction? body. It will enable you to min- 
how to decorate the home for a wedding? gle in any society, associate with 

Those who know exactly what : had 

to do, say, wriie and ae on how to use the knife and fork properly? pe pase mam ag ae 3 and 

every social occasion know what how to register at a hotel? ables you wn glans May ong racti ‘ly 

is right—and they do it. They Mle mtn Gaieetian® potash ge nage Agee ge oe 

a cok laden. sever enue how to dress for a formal function? one evening, the code of being 

tain, never ill at ease and embar- how to announce an engagement? ~~ : 1 + i 

5 ‘ , 

rassed. Their knowledge of what how to ask a lady to dance? i BOOK OF eTlQUnTTE 

is fe _ them a sense of how to create conversation ? It is the most complete and au- 

social security. how to overcome self-consciousness? thoritative work of its kind avail- 


Good manners make good mix- 
ers. If you do not want to feel 
tongue-tied at a party, if you do 
not want to feel “alone” in a 
crowd, make it your business to 
know exactly what to do and say 
on every occasion. The man or 
woman who is able to do and say 
the correct and cultured thing 


THE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE is a de- 
lightfully written, highly interesting, au- 
thoritative work on everyday etiquette- 

covering those subjects in which we are 
all most interested, discussing the very 
problems that confront us, telling us 
exactly what to do, say, write and wear 


able today. It is as fascinating 
as fiction. It is of life-long val- 
ue. It has entered hundreds of 
thousands of homes, solved hun- 
dreds of thousands of problems. 


Don’t Miss the Special Offer 


Clip and mail the coupon at 








without stopping to think about 
it, is always welcome, always pop- 
ular, always happy and at ease. 





on all occasions. May we send it to you 
free for examination? 


once for your set of the Book of 
Etiquette. Take advantage of 
the unusual offer which enables 








Unexpected Situations That Demand Complete Poise 


Someone once said that you can conceal poverty by 
clothing your body with rich, handsome clothes—but you 
cannot conceal the mark of poor breeding. 

Consider how true this is. Clothe a beggar in beautiful 
raiment, place him at a table in the banquet hall—and 
see how quickly his bad table manners betray him! But 
clothe a king in tatters, place him in court, and see with 
what ease and assurance he mingles with the people 
there. The king knows what to do. The beggar does not 
know. The difference is evident in their manners. 

We hear people speak of good society. What does it 
mean? It does not mean people who have wealth, nor 
people who have had a great deal of education—but 
people who are cultivated, who know the accepted form 
of speech, of dress, of manner. 

Suppose you were introduced to some important man 
or woman and left alone for a minute or two. Would 
you know how to start a conversation and how to keep it 
flowing smoothly, pleasartly? 

Suppose, a day or two later, you met that same person 
on the street. Would you give first sign of recognition— 
or wait until she, or he, had noticed you first? 

Suppose that person was accompanied by someone else 
to whom you were introduced. Would you say “How do 


you to secure the original, com- 
plete Book of Etiquette for only $1.98, instead of $3.50, 
the regular price. 

No money is necessary. But be sure you get the coupon 
off at once, today, before you forget. Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., Dept. 2910, Garden City, New York. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 2910 
Garden City, New York. 

I accept your special bargain offer. You may send me the 
famous two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette for which I 
will give the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents postage) on 
arrival—instead of the regular publishing price of $3.50. I am 
to have the privilege of returning the books any time within 5 
days and having my money refunded if I am not delighted with 
them, 


Name ..... acca 


FT ee ea ree 


Check this square if you ‘want these books with the beau- 
tiful full-leather binding at $2.98 with same return priv- 
ilege. 
(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $2.44 cash with 
order, Leather binding outside U. S. $3.44, cash with order.) 































Churchill-Grindell Rote Songs 


There are SIX BOOKS IN THIS SERIES—all for 
Primary and Intermediate Grades—containing songs 
for all seasons as well as special occasions, 





PRICES 


Book No. 1 . ce ox 
Books Nos. 2,3,4,5and6 - 


35c per copy. 
45c each per copy. 


The New Book No. 6 Is Just From the Press 


The books of this series are not a compilation of old worn-out songs, 
but are filled with bright attractive songs written by Mr. Churchill and 
Mrs. Grindell, Supervisors of Music in the State Normal School at 
Platteville, Wisconsin. Every song was tried out in the school room 
before being published. They are used by thousands of teachers in 
City, Village, County Training, and Rural Schools. If you want to 
know how popular they are, ask some teacher who is using them, or 
better still, order a set and let the children decide. 








Recreation Songs for Junior High Schools 





is a book that is making its way into the hearts of many up- 
per grade pupils, for it is to the upper grades what the Rote 
Songs are to the lower grades. The melodies, if desired, can 
be used as Unison Songs in the 6th-7th-8th grades, or So- 
prano and Alto. A simplified bass part for changed voices, 
makes it a very desirable book for CHORUS WORK. 


PRICE 


50c per copy. Liberal discount for quantities. 
Published and For Sale by the Authors 


Churchill-Grindell Company, Platteville, Wis. 
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We Smile With Satifecittion | 


For the Neilson Drawing Books have brought happiness and profit to 
thousands of boys and girls of our schools as well as the teachers. 

The Neilson Drawing Book Series, one to eight for Graded Schools 
with Hand Books one to eight is a complete systematic course that corre- 
lates with music, spelling, language, nature study, transportation, travel, 
exports and imports, etc. 

Lessons for Hallowe’en, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Lincoln Day, Wash- 
ington Day, Easter, ete. 

Fifty lessons in the Hand Book for teachers in each grade, instruction 
in presenting lessons to pupils, questions to ask pupils and answers ex- 
pected, ete. j 

Idaho state adoption for 6 years with many counties in other states of 
the United States, Alaska, Mexico, Canada, etc. 

Neilson Drawing Book for Rural Schools compiled from the eight book 
series with Hand Book for teacher will place the work on a plane equal 
to that of the graded schools, . 

The system consists of the following : 


Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 5. 


Neilson Drawing Sook No. 1 (First ; ; 
imde}. Neilson Drawing Book No. 6 = (Sixth 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 1, Grade), 7 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 2 (Second Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 6. 


Neilson Drawing Book No. 7 (Seventh 
Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 7. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 8 (Kighth 
Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 8. 
Neilson Rural Drawing Book (1st to 8th 


Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 2. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 3 (Third 
Givade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No, 3. 
Neilson Drawing Book No, 4 (Fourth 
Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 4. 


. . ¥ t r aA rrades, slusive). 

Po orig ee ee ee parently meni for Rural Teachers. 

Any Drawing Book with Hand Book...........+eeeee005 75c Prepaid 
i Di Wk i ac edon st Saeeen ens ae om $3.00 Prepaid 
In any quantity above 10 Books.............+++++0005 . .28c Prepaid 
The Neilson Scenery Portfolio..............--+++-05 ...50c Prepaid 
The Neilson Scenery Portfolio No. 2..........+.ee eee 50c Prepaid 
The Neilson Design Portfolio. ...........-5+-2+seeecees 50c Prepaid 
The Neilson Package of Special Day ; 

Drawings Printed in Hectograph Ink...........-+++0005 50c Prepaid 


COMBINATION OFFER 
Any Drawing Book with Hand Book and all Portfolios. ..$2.15 Prepaid 
Send P. O. Order 


Neilson Drawing Book Co., Pocatello, Idaho 
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shown a tendency to slight the pre- 
school years, or to entrust them to the 
home—and Providence.” Scientific in- 
vestigation also has confined itself 
largely to children who have already 
begun their formal educaton. They 
have been more easily reached, and 
the possibility of parental objection 
has been less. However, the movement 
to reduce infant mortality by looking 
out for very young children and help- 
ing their parents is gaining headway. 
England, in the Fisher Act providing 
for “nursery schools,” has taken a 
leading place in this work, but more of 
it is being done in the United States 
than most persons realize. From the 
standpoints of public health and men- 
tal hygiene, of education in the broad 
sense, the importance of the pre-school 
years may be considered as established. 
It is believed that attention to child 
health and child welfare generally 
must commence with the mothers and 
babies and lead up to a close connec- 
tion with the kindergarten and _ pri- 
mary school. Professor Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, editor of the series to which 
The Pre-School Child belongs, thus 
sketches the ground covered by Dr. 
Gesell: “The writer of this volume 
has given a simple and an interesting 
description of what is already under 
way, has pointed out the relations of 
the new child-welfare movement to the 
school, and in particular has shown 
the possibilities of a redirected and 
expanded kindergarten in the work of 
parental guidance and infant hygiene 
that will soon be turning to some or- 
ganized agency of society for its ad- 
ministration. This volume should be 
of special interest to school adminis- 
trators and students of child hygiene, 
while for those interested in the work 
of health centers and infant-welfare 
movements the volume will be almost 
indispensable.” 

Motion Pictures in Education. 
Handbook for Users of Visual Aids. By Don 
Carlos Ellis and Laura Thornborough. With an 
Introduction by Philander P. Claxton, Provost, 
University of Alabama, formerly U. S. Com- 
missioner, of Education. Illustrated. Cloth. 
284pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, 

“What educational films are avail- 
able, and when, and where, and how 
should they be used in _ teaching?” 
These questions, according to the pub- 
lishers of Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion, are being asked by a great many 
teachers at present. All who keep in 
step with educational progress are al- 
ready making use of some form of 
visual aid, and doubtless most teachers 
look forward to the time when motion 
pictures will be generally available for 
pedagogical purposes. Those who are 
so fortunate as now to be equipped with 
a projector may be at a loss as to just 
what films to use and how to use them 
to best advantage. Hit-or-miss selec- 
tion will not bring the desired results 
for the pupils, and much of the teach- 
er’s time will be wasted if a definite 
program is not mapped out in advance. 
It is to provide just the help needed in 
such a_ situation, and to promote 
the motion picture as a classroom ad- 
junct, that this book has been written. 
Two historical chapters are followed 
by a discussion of the advantages of 
educational films and _ objections to 
them. Other chapters tell in what 
branches of instruction films can be 
best employed, what films are avail- 
able, and how to use them in elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher education. 
Methods developed in important city 
systems are described and the _ tech- 
nique of installation and operation is 
explained at some length. An appen- 
dix is devoted to lists of motion pic- 
ture distributors—commercial, non- 
commercial, educational, manufactur- 
ing, and railroad—with helpful notes. 
Equipment manufacturers are also list- 
ed. An index makes quick reference 
easy. Of the authors it should be said 
that. Mr. Ellis is secretary of the 
Visual Educational Association of 
America and was formerly director of 
the Motion Picture Section of the U. 


A Practical 


S. Department of Agriculture. Miss 
Thornborough was for two years 


scenario editor for the Department of 
Agriculture. 





Want a good Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for your school? Look over Page 
| Seven. 
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When They 
Were Boys 


—a new inspirational 
supplementary reader 




















Price, in standard cloth binding, 


60 cents per copy, postpaid 





stories of twenty-four celebrated 


October 1923 





Te book contains the boyhood 


Americans of recent times told 
in a simple yet fascinating manner 
bound to hold the interest and atten- 
tion of all who read them. 

The characters have been selected 
from many walks of life with the aim 
to choose representative men in vari- 
ous activities. All of these men have 
achieved success and _ prominence, 
many rising from humble beginnings. 

Certain outstanding characteristics 
in the boyhood of these men were re- 
sponsible in a great part for their 
later ‘success. Such characteristics 
are worthy of emulation by the boys 
and girls of to-day. Many of these 
men, in their boyhood, overcame great 








obstacles: some of them were very 
poor, some were unable to go to 
school, and some lacked physical en- 
durance. But they were all able to 
rise above these conditions and forge 
ahead toward their goal. 

By placing these stories before the 
boys and girls of to-day they may be 
made to realize that any obstacle in 
the path to success can be surmounted. 

When They Were Boys provides 
supplementary reading of the highest 
character for pupils in any _ school. 
Because of the great human interest 
element in these stories they afford 
excellent material for dramatization. 

The text matter is in very readable type 
and is illustrated with photographs and 
pen and ink drawings. 

When They Were Boys contains 176 
pages, is printed on an extra good grade 
of book paper and durably bound in stand- 
ard cloth covers. 


Price 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


When They Were Boys has been ap- 
proved for use in the schools of New York 
State, the schools of Chicago, IIl., Los 
Angeles, Oakland and Pasadena, Calif., 
and hundreds of other cities, villages and 
school districts, 





+ 

+ 
Send Today for Free Pamphlet : 
containing numerous specimen pages from 
When They Were Boys including the 
preface, list of contents‘and complete sketcit 
ofthe boyhood of John Wanamaker. 


When They Were Girls 


—a Companion Book 


The warm welcome accorded our book 
“When They Were Boys” and the great 
success which has marked its sale, to- 
gether with the fact that many have sug- 
gested a companion book, have encouraged 
us to publish “When They Were (iirls,” 
which will be ready about November ist. 

“When They Were Girls” will corre- 
spond in size and style to “When They 
Were Boys” and the price will be the 
same, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from Nearest Point 
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GOLD MEDAL 


“CRAYOLA” 
WAX CRAYON 


“PERMA” 
Pressed Crayon 


“SPECTRA” 
Pastel Crayon 


“ARTISTA” 
Water Colors 


LECTURERS 
Colored Chalks 


Samples on request. 


Made only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York. 














T3 HAVE produced a series 
of School Drawing Books so 
thoroughly usable as to assume 
leadership in American schools 
is the record of the Practical 
Drawing Company. To maintain 
this ideal of service is our constant 
aim. If you want a feachable series, 
you will be pleased wi 


Practical Drawing Books 
Modern Arts Course 


And, by the way, don’t forget our extensive 
line of quality school supplies, school art 
materials and schoolroom pictures, Write 
today for our new catalog containing hun- 
dreds of useful things for the modern school. 


Practical Drawing Gomparyy 


1912-1918 SO WABASH AVE, @ 77 00x 143 °° 


Chicago It Dallas Texas. 


























The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Letter size 
10x12'4, $3.50. Full directions, 
ae and sponge complete. Also sent 
cular, Sample of Work, and Special 
Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY 5 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 











We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 

'y published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


THE CALL OF EDUCATION 


by J. H. DOYLE. For every teacher. Absolutely different. ‘‘Of 

Tare interest’’ (Pedagogical Seminary). ‘‘The author has seen a 

reat truth’? (Mo. Sch. Jnl). ‘‘Lays bare a new principle of edu- 

Pine sé is Be. rocongg fpegariless of Res His ee get this one. 
° $8. To introduce. $2.25 prepaid, cash with order. 

J. H. DOYLE CO., Box 34 HURON, S. D. 

Cuisine 


There’s good news for every teacher 


on Page Seven. Right now is a good 
time to look it over! 
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Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are ayvail- 
able for their use. 


Wilson Language Error Test. For Diagnostic 
Use in Grades 3 to 12. By G. M. Wilson, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education, Boston University. Ex- 
amination: 4pp.; per pkg. of 25, including Man- 
ual of Directions and Key, 1 Percentile Graph, 
and 1 Class Record, $1.25 net. Specimen set, 
15e postpaid. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

The Mastery of French. A Complete French 
Grammar. Direct Method. Book Two. By G. 
P. Fougeray. Illustrated. Cloth. 532pp. $1.76. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Picture Study. A Manual for Teachers. Text 
by Frank H. Collins, Director of Drawing, Pub- 
lie Schools of the City of New York. Paper. 
60pp. 50c. Brown-Robertson Company, Inc., 
415 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Vocabulary Builder Notebook. By Edward J. 
Kilduff, M.A., Professor of Business English, 
New York University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance. Boards, 35c. The Century 
Co., New York. 

The Allen Spelling Tablet. By Charles For- 
rest Allen, Principal of the West Side Junior 
High School, Little Rock, Ark. Paper. Charles 
E. Merrill Company, New York. 

Reading to Find Out. A Silent Reader for 
Primary Grades. By Frances Ross, Assistant 
Director, The Moraine Park School, Dayton, 
Ohio. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Cloth. 90pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

A Friend in Need. By Julia Augusta 
Schwartz, Author of ‘‘Wilderness Babies,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by J. S. Eland. Cloth. 222pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

A New English Grammar. By M, A. Leiper, 
Professor of English, Western Kentucky Teach- 
ers’ College; Assisted by A. Gordon Wilson, 
Associate Professor of English, Western Ken- 
tucky Teachers’ College. Clcth. 3862pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Of What Use Are Common People? A Study 
in Democracy. By Heinrich E. Buchholz (Eze- 


kiel Cheever). Cloth. 25lpp. $2.00 net. War- 
wick & York, Inc., Baltimore. 
Vitalized Teaching. (In Riverside Educa- 


tional Monographs.) By William Car] Ruediger, 
Professor of Educational Psychology in the 
Teachers College of George Washington Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 110pp. $1.20. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

School Library Service. 
Eaton, Librarian of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Paper. 
44pp. 85c. American Library Association, 
Chicago. 

Popular Books in Science. A Reading List. 
Compiled by a Committee of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences. Paper. 20pp. 20c¢ (in 
stamps); $6.00 per 100; $45.00 per 1000. 
American Library Association, Chicago, 


Storyland: A Children’s Operetta. Text by 
Elizabeth Hays Wilkinson, music by Harvey B. 
Gaul. Paper. 388pp. Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, 

How We Are Fed. A Geographical Reader in 
the “Home and World Series.’”” By James 
Franklin Chamberlain, Ed.B., S.B., formerly 
President State Normal School, Silver City, 
New Mexico; Chairman Department of Gecg- 
raphy, University of California, Southern 
Branch, Los Angeles. Illustrated. Cloth. 200pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Our Dooryard Friends. By Sara V. Prueser. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 204pp. $1.00. Fred High, 
Crilly Building, 35 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Our First Book. (The Merrill Readers.) By 
Franklin B. Dyer, recently Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, and Mary J. Brady, Primary 
Supervisor of Schools, St. Louis. Illustrated. 


By Anne Thaxter 


Paper. 32pp. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 

The Road Away from Revolution. By. Wood- 
row Wilson. (Reprinted from the Atlantic 
Monthly.) Frontispiece. Boards. 13pp. At- 
lantic Monthly Press, Boston. 

Nature’s Craftsmen. By Inez N. McFee, 


Author of ‘Secrets of the Stars,’’ ete. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 3825pp. $1.75 net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Jack Gregory. A Boy's Adventures in the 
War of the Revolution. By Warren Lee Goss, 
Author of “Jed,’’ ete. Illustrations in color by 


H. L. Hastings. Cloth. 270pp. $1.75 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws. By J. 


Walker McSpadden, Author of ‘Famous Dogs in 


Fiction,” etc. Illustrated in color by Allan 
Stewart. Cloth. 820pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 


Legends of Ancient Egypt. Stories of Egyp- 
tian Gods and Heroes. By F. H. Brooksbank. 
Illustrated in color by Evelyn Paul. Cloth. 256 
pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. By 
Virgil E. Dickson, Ph.D., Director of Bureaus 
of Research and Guidance, Oakland and Berke- 
ley, California. (In ‘Measurement and Adjust- 
ment Series,’ edited by Lewis .M. Terman.) 
Cloth. 231pp. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

Songs for Little Children. 
from Robert Lcuis Stevenson. 
vin Radnor. Boards. 27pp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Psychology for Students of Education. By 
Arthur I, Gates, Associate Professor of Educa- 


Book One. Poems 
Music by Mar- 
Marvin Radnor, 


tion, ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Cloth. 489pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 




































You May Have Your Choice 
of These Three Premiums 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


We send you Five Dozen 
Pencils—a good commercial 
pencil that sells at FIVE 
cents in every retail store. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 





A set of Dodson Pictures— 
12 Birds—12 Animals, in 
beautiful natural colors. 
Each illustration 7 x 9 inch- 
es. Assembled in neat en- 
velope container. May be 
purchased entirely indepen- 
dent of this offer for $1.00. 








Have your pupils distribute 
them—they sell themselves 
—at five cents each, and re- 
mit us the amount, $3.00. 
We then send you absolute- 
ly free of charge your choice 
of these three schoolroom 
necessities. If you wish to 
pay in advance for the pen- 
cils, remit only $2.75, there- 
by saving 25c. The premium 
will then be sent you with 


















Drawing Master All Metal Panta- 
graph for Blackboard and Poster en- 
largements. Outfit includes set of 
‘\outline pictures, tape, etc. Enables | 
you or your pupils to quickly place | 
any map, motto, portrait or 
other picture on your black- 
board and thus visualize your 
daily lessons. Sold ordinarily 
for $1.50. 


The DRAWING MASTER j 





the pencils. 


We pay postage on pen- 
cils and premiums. It costs 
you nothing but the effort 
in directing the children. 
Fill in the coupon and mail 
to us. Your order will be 
filled promptly. 


MAIL IN THE 





Automatic Pencil Sharpen- 
er with transparent shaving 
receptacle. Gives any kind 
of point desired—fine or 





SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 
Colored Construction Paper 

50 Sheets Assorted Colors, 

x 12 0 





9 2 ° 
50 Sheets any one color, 
ox 12 


100 Sheets Poster 
0 x 12, assorted... « 
100 Sheets Poster Paper, 
9 x 12, any one color .2 
500 Sheets Manila or Gray 
_ Drawing Paper, 9x12 80 
500 Sheets Manila or > 
Drawing Paper, 6x9 (40 
500 Sheets White Drawing 
Paper, 2 & 32. cas Ws 
500 Sheets White Drawing 
iy a | es ae .60 
500 Sheets Theme Paper, 
; 4, No. 119 85 


x ( 
500 Sheets 





Primary Paper, 
7x8%, % in. ruling .60 
100 Sheets Coated Pa er, 25 
colors assorted, 6x6  .60 
100 Sheets Black Coated Pa 
per for silhouette cutting. 
DB Geavecccccces ’ 


ES DOLLAR SPECIAL 


We will sell 
teacher in the Unitec 
sheets of paper and 100 envelopes 
upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 

This is a high grade of social 
stationery at 25c the quire. Less 
than half price. To make it easy 
enclose a dollar bill in an_envelope 
and we will take the risk, Fur- 
nished only in white. 


COLORED CRAYONS IN 
SMALL BOXES 


Twenty-four sticks of assorted 
colors, packed in sawdust in a 
strong box. Teachers who have 
experienced trouble in securing 
bright colors for blackboard work 
should try this chalk. Prepaid. 

=a No, 704, per box....... $ .30 
ne’ No. 704, per doz. boxes.. 3.25 


HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


The Year’s  Entertainments—The Most 
Complete Entertainment Book Ever Of- 
fered. 364 pages. 3 See . 

Four Hundrod Games—lor School, Home 
and Playground. _ 820 pages. Cloth... 1.25 

How ! Did It —A Book of Helnful Ideag, 
Plans and Suggestions for Teachers, 320 
pages. Limp cloth... ....ce..+ccecsse 60 

Poens Teachers Ask For—Contains 23° 











A BIG 


€S(o 
De kuxe 





a | 








postpaid to any|Si 
States 100] Size 





Toems Most Desired by Teachers. 
pages. Limp cloth.......eeeeeeees .60 


When money accompanies order all items shown here 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


CLEVELAND OFFICE—8120 Euclid Avenue 


blunt. Stops cutting auto- 
dependent of this offer for | 
| 
i ————, PUNCHED SEWING CARDS | 
BTS | 
a 7 ~_} holes punched way through, | 
1 | 
and 100 cards in a box, 
souvenirs for Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmassy | 


matically when pencil is 
$1.00. 
These cards are for coarse 
-— Printed in outline. on_ cards 
Set P, per box (1 lb.) .$1.00 
St. Valentine's Day, Washington's Birthday, 


properly pointed. Sold in- 
sewing by beginners and have 
5% inches, 16 designs 
Set H, 12 pricked sewing cards which make | 
Easter; size 5% x 5%; 12 different designs. 


ere Tre ee $ .36 
Silkateen for use with sewing cards, 6 standard | 

O|colors. 100 yds, to spool, per doa...... 1.00 
PAPER STARS } 

Adhesive paper stars furnished in 

gold, silver, red, green and blue. Fur- 


nished in five sizes, No, 2 size illustrated. 
Nos, 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid..§ .15 


RAFFIA AND REED 
AA grade Westcoast Raffia, the best obtainable. 
I $ .30 





rasaral Yates, 2 TR. PRRs so ccc ogc seeces .3 | 
Colored ratfia, any color, 1 Ib. pkg .90 
Raffia needles No, 20, per pkg. of .40 
Genuine German Reed, per Ib. Size 1.60 

kee ededade tate cece ebendues 1.40 

in 6 64.4666 6666000804 606060000 1.36 

z 1.30 


CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO 
COLOR 


Twelve calendar sheets and a top 
sheet, with floral designs suitable 
for each month, easily colored, 
printed on water color paper 6x0 
inches, in an envelope with full 
directions, 





Tere rc 20 
Ter GG Ge cccccccsces Taw 1 
OTHER DRAWINGS TO COLOR i 
Ideal holiday designs for souvenirs or booklet cov 
ers. 25 assorted holiday designs........ i 
No, 503 Flags to color of the twelve leading na 
tions. Size 6 x 9 with instructions for color 
ing 2 


Ten commorly known birds with 


directions for 
stce’ oe 






coloring. Size 6 x 9, each set of 
NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
Made of specially woven bunting. Fast 
to rain and sun. Sewed stripes and stars, 
Stitched on both des with canvas 
fm headings and nickled eyelets, Moth proof. 
Sine BxB, CCR. ccccccccecses $1.15 | 
Size 3x5, each... ccecccecses 2.c0 
ee ee a eee rT 3.30 | 
Bize 8x15 each. ....cccrceccecccece 7.80 | 


are sent Parcel Post Prepaid to any point in U. 8, 


, Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


NI 1023. | 


Please send me the pencils in accordance with your offer. | 


Drawing 


CHECK PREMIUM DESIRED: [—] Pravin 


Teacher's 
a! Teer rere ee ah ee ee 


AGATE 2. cece 


1 eee eared tary wa ae a a Re of en 


Pencil } 


Master 7] Dodson CJ Sharpener | 


Pictures 
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INSTRUCTOR 


free “leacher 5 








Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M. A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest school 


How would you control t 
plans of Project-Problem, 


Tnattention, Cheating, 


Disobedience, Disrespect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Gigeling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
boruness, Bad Temper, Work, ete. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Jbon't be without this 
Whispering and — other book. It means success 
—— that ha one aaa in the all-important part - 
The enn ibredatery of your life Wwork—tlisci- 
Course points the way to pline control For you 
a solution of all) prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will eneounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit) in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me oat once Pro ee 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Dr: 
tical School Discipline. 
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COURSE 
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MOTION PICTURES 
IN EDUCATION 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR 


By~ DON CARLOS ELLIS and LAURA THORNBOROUGH, 
With an introduction by P. P. CLAXTON, 
Former U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


“It is difficult to see how any book of information 
could be better planned or be more comprehensive than | 
It tells a teacher (or even a 
school board) everything education can ask about the 
subject or about discussion upon it.’ 


this attractive handbook. 


USERS OF VISUAL AIDS 


284 pages, 24 illustrations, 8vo, $2.50 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 


’ New York Herald. | 





























Teachers—let me give you a regular - 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 


















We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer lastseason 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 












Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 


ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 








Clip this ad, Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names and 

addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 










Take these four steps for pupils’ health 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Theory of Organized Play. . Its Nature 
and Significance. By Wilbur P, Bowen, M.S., 
Professor of Physical Education, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, and Elmer D. Mit- 
chell, A.M., Director of Intramural Athletics 
and Assistant Professor of Hygiene and Public 
Health. University of Michigan; Authors of 
“The Practice of Organized Play.” Cloth. 402 
. $2.40. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 

Bible Stories for Young People. By Sarah F. 
Dawes. 12 illustrations in color by John Fulley- 
love. Cloth. 351pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Action Poems and Plays for Children. By 
Nora Archibald Smith, Author of “The Christ- 
mas Child,” ete. I[llustrations by Anne Merri- 
man Peck. Cloth. 169pp. $2.00 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Sixty Units in Business English. By Harold 
S. Brown. Cloth. 162pp. $1.00. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. 

The New Rational Typewriting. By Rupert 
| P. Sorelle. Olustrated. Cloth. T3pp. $1.20. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 

Japanese Fairy Tales. By William FE lliot 
Griffis. New edition. Illustrated. Cloth. 219 
pp. $1.60 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. . 

Hidden Heroes of the Rockies, By Isaac K. 
Russell, in collaboration with Howard R. Driggs, 
Professor of Education in English, University 
of Utah. (In “Pioneer Life Series.)  Ilus- 
trated with drawings by Herman Palmer and 
with photographs. Cloth. 295pp. $1.36. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Household Mechanics. 32 Job Sheets. By 
Earl L. Bedell, Acting Supervisor of Manual 
Arts, Detroit, Mich. Edited by K. G. Smith, 
State Supervisor of Industrial Education, Mich- 
igan. Per Package, 55¢c. Manual Aris Press, 
Peoria, Il. 

Schutte Scale for Rating Teachers. By T. H. 
Schutte, M.A., Director Training Department, 
Northern Arizona Normal School, Flagsta!t, 
Ariz. 4pp. $1.00 net, per package of 25. 
+ org Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

ork, 


Children’s French. By Henrictte Soltoft and 


Anna Woods Ballard. (In **New-World French 
Series.”") Illustrated. Cloth.  168pp. $1.68. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 


A School to Train Teachers 


New York City will have a large cen- 
tralized institution, for the training of 
school teachers and the testing out of 
theories of education, if a plan pre- 
sented by a committee of the Board of 
Education of that city is adopted. In 
the proposal, the committee said: 

“It is the belief of your committee 

that the Board of Education and the 
City of New York should look forward 
to the establishment of one large, cen- 
tralized institution which should be the 
technical and_ professional training 
school for teachers, and the place of 
testing and the proving or disproving 
of the value of educational activities, 
ideas and theories. Such an institution 
should be the heart of the school sys- 
tem, from which and to which should 
flow the real and the lasting principles 
and precepts of education. Post-grad- 
uate courses should be liberally pro- 
vided, and facilities should be avail- 
able for the personal improvement of 
teachers now in the service. 
“This may cost some millions of dol- 
lars, but such an institution should be 
planned to be second to none in the 
world. New York City, at Forty-sec- 
ond Street and Fifth Avenue, has a 
magnificent public library, and at Sev- 
enty-second Street is the American 
Museum of Natural History. A teach- 
er’s training institution, such as is here 
suggested, should be located adjacent 
to either of these repositories of the 
accumulated knowledge, history and 
wisdom of mankind, to the end that 
the one would react upon the other in 
the creation of an education center of 
ever-growing benefit to the City of 
New York, and of inspiration national- 
ly and even internationally.” 





Every child delinquent in body, edu- 
cation, or character is a charge upon 
the community. The nation as a whole 
has the obligation of such measures to- 
ward its children as a whole as will 
yield to them an equal opportunity at 
their start in life. If we could grapple 
with the whole child situation for one 
generation, our public health, our 
economic efficiency, the moral char- 
acter, sanity, and stability of our peo- 
ple would advance three generations 
in one.—Herbert Hoover. 





FREE TUITION BY MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 
school, collegiate and business courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. “‘500 Free Tuition Scholarships’’ to be granted to first 
applicants. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


Over 7000 Schools have secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 
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STU! DY While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your - particular 
subject whether it wee English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
_ Sional courses in education like “Genetic 
ey. »”*‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades, ” 
lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools, ” “The Junior High School Movement,” 
“‘Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Gnibversity of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 











SCHOOL OF 


NURSING 


Accredited by the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 3 
year course. Practical and Theoretic:| 
Class Instruction. Graduates eligible for 
State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fit- 
ness, 4 years’ High School or its eduea- 
tional equivalent. Text books, uniforms, 
room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Student loan fund. Third 
year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University, New York City. For further 
information apply to 

Miss Dora C. Saunby, R. N. Principal 
Dept. 31, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can vead music like this quickly 
1% YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
it tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Yictio, a 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. ginners or advanced owe rs. — 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 
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Make Your Mind an ~4 / oes 
from which you one 
fi es, faces. 


igures, nam - 
velop ‘concentration, self- 
control; overcome bashful- 
ness, fer etfulness. ont 
today fo E mem \ 
concentration — ‘and? — 
Fmonoset"O" 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 











Oept. 791 Evanston, lil. 


High Schoo! Course 
n 2 Years 


inside two Meets all sopelapumeas for en- 
trance ity ol lege : and the leading pret professions. nti 
81x described in 
Bree Bulletin. Send fore TODAY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 11-767 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923 OHICAGO 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [18th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution kers, ete. Illus. 100-pase 
booklet, “The J’ roses Ssion of Home-Making’, FREE 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 


Get a BETTER JOB with BIGGER PAY 


You can doit! Study one of our practical busi 
ness courses, You need not pay us until we plac 
you. Definite salary guaranteed, Shorthand, Ty)» 
writing, Bookkeeping, Accountancy, ete., (taught at 
home or our college). Get FREE booklet. Green- 
field Business College, Dept. BC, Greenficld, 0. 


TAMMER more 


Kill the Sear of stammeri Re-education 
the The widely fame wd Hattie! ld Method 
Bata ‘outline od in an accurate, depe pnd ab le, 
worthw ik le book--‘‘HOW TO STOP STAMMER 

spired 1 SED af Free copy 


THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, ‘Ticago, il, 


WASTINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
L FOR NURSES 


Three o... course. ante, by the State of Illinois, Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work ln aca rah | departmen ss. Mainte- 
nance provided as well as an atiowance nth. For ae rinfor- 

mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING’ SCHOS A ILL. 
2449 Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, 


by learning Nursing Profes- 
Serve Humanit sion. Excellent salaries for 
OUR graduates; more d 1 than we can supply. Paid 
while you study at this STATE ACCREDITED school. Estab 
1894. Enjoyable schoollife. Write for catalog: Dept. N. 
CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chic2g0- 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $14100--$2300. Permanent. Few to trav: I. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions seat 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


ST-STU.-T-T-TERING 27.00 hom 
Instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonne!), 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D. 
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tration on Your Blackboard 


The Drawing Master Enables You to Place Any Illus- 
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sons on the Blackboard. 


their room. 


of work by 


to teachers. 


The Drawing Master $5.00 Outfit is Com- 
plete for Blackboard and Poster Use 


It enables you or your pupils to utilize your 
blackboard—to quickly enlarge any picture 
you desire. In addition to the adjustable all- 
metal pantagraph, you receive fifty Outline 
Drawings for general school use. 

Also, our Club Membership Board for enlarg- 
ing small pictures, that you may wish to use 
from text books, magazines, ete. as well as 
for the forty 3x8 in. Outline pictures, includ- 
ed in the Outfit. 

It is a fascinating and instructive board for 
every pupil to use. 


The Drawing Master Is Endorsed 
Educationally 


It is recommended by superintendents as a 
hoon to teachers in their daily work. 

It is instantly popular with every pupil. It 
also develops their ability to observe and con- 
centrate, 

Do Not Confuse It With Drawing 

It makes artistic ability, while valuable, abso- 
lutely unnecessary, because IT MECHANI- 
CALLY ENLARGES. While your eye watches 
the pointer, your hand, unwatched, traces the 
picture. 


The Drawing Master is Not Expensive 
In the average schoolroom there is over $100 
invested in Blackboards alone, 

The Drawing Master $5.00 Outfit enables you 
to multiply, many times, the usefulness of that 
equipment. 


The Drawing Master is of Daily Value 


to every Primary and Grammar Grade teach- 
er. It is of great value to those, also, who 
specialize in other studies, such as manual 
training, the teaching of retarded pupils, or 
wherever visualization may be of assistance 
in teaching. 

Ask your school to purchase it for you at 
once, or send in your order today with merely 
the $1.00 down deposit, so that you may have 
it for the entire school year. The Drawing 
Master Outfit will be sent you immediately. 


If within ten days from the time you receive 
it, you are not thoroughly satisfied, write us, 
and the purchase price will be gladly refunded. 
Obtain your Drawing Master at once by clip- 
ping this coupon and mailing it in today. 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA 
Affiliated with the National School Club 


NATIONAL BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


\ 
\ 


Avan, 


AWWA, 










D You Tried It In 


Your Schoolroom? 


Thousands of Teachers in every state in the Union are enthusiastically using the 
Drawing Master $5.00 Outfit— 


1—To visualize quickly their, daily les- 





2—To secure the whole-hearted interest 
and co-operation of every pupil in 


3—To save themselves countless hours 


having their pupils 


The Drawing Master Outfit represents for $5.00, cne of the greatest values ever offered 
Nine out of every ten teachers on receiving the Drawing Master, voluntarily 
write the Club expressing their enthusiastic endorsement, stating that words cannot de- 
scribe adequately its help to them in their daily teaching. 



















Your Pupils Will Eagerly Assist You in Visualizing 
Their Daily Lessons 







gladly place these illustrations on 
the blackboard for them. 








4—To portray vividly and accurately 
by visual instruction, their lessons 

in geography, history, natural his- 
tory, English, composition, hygiene 
-practically every subject taught. 









































$5.00 OUTFIT: (especially recommended) 
Complete Blackboard Equip t including: 
1 Adjustable Pantagraph (Enlarges from 1/42 to 6 times the original) 
50 Outline Drawings 
41 Club Membership Board with small fixed pantagraph, making entarge- 
ment up to 8 inches square, with Outline Drawings, Book Plates, etc. 
41 Box Colored Chalk 
1 Tracing Outfit, Stylus Pencil, Adhesive Tape, etc., etc. 
in two packages) 





(Wrapped 








$2.50 OUTFIT: Contains 
1 Adjustable Pantagraph (Entarges 1/2 to 6 times) 30 Outline Draw- 
ings, Adhesive tape, etc. 








$1.50 OUTFIT: Contains 
41 Fixed Pantagraph (Makes enlargement 4 times the original) 
18 Outline Drawings, Adhesive Tape, etc. 








$25.00 IN PRIZES FOR THE BEST SUGGESTIONS AS TO NEW 
WAYS IN WHICH TO USE THE DRAWING MASTER. 
$10.00 First Prize 
$6.00 Second Prize 
TEN—-$1.00—Prizes 
Address DRAWING MASTER CLUB, CONTEST SECRETARY, 
and mail your suggestions in before October 31st. 















COUPON 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, N. I. Oct. 23 
National Bidg., Cleveland. 
Y) Gentlemen: Please send to the undersigned 
tegular $5.00 Drawing Master Outfit complete 
Special $2.50 Drawing Master Adjustable Pantagraph 








Special $1.50 Drawimy Master Fixed Pantagraph 
I enclose §$ Kither school requisition or minimum payment of 
$1. with order, required. Dulance to be paid 
m delivery of outfit, (. O. DD. 
If I should find that the Draw.ng Master is not all that you claim tor 
it, IT am to have the privilege of returning it postpaid within 10) days 






from the time I reeeive it, 










Signed: i eee eee 


J 
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What the Pupil 
Uses Most— 


assuredly is worthy of consideration—the 
Pencil. Do your pupils write with blunt- 
pointed pencils unfit for use, forming 
harmful writing habits? 


Eliminate Poor Writing 
By The Inexpensive Equipment 


For this school year—NOW- install one or 
more models of the Apsco Line of 


Pencil Sharpeners. One of its eleven 
models will exactly meet your needs—and 
at but little expense. And your pupils 
will be assured of sharp-pointed pencils, 


“The Pencils and Crayons 
Your Pupils Use” 


Write for copy of this new interesting 
booklet especially prepared for school of- 
ficials and teachers, 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1307 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


Manufacturers of 
Tb Line--Chicago, Giant, Junior, Wizard, 
ez! Dandy, Ideal Climax and U. § 
‘Automatic Pencil Sharpeners. 














eee or | 
| Pencil Sharpeners 


o> CLEVEN MODELS, 
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“Sketching and Rendering 
in Pencil” 


By Arthur L. Guptill, Architect. A fascina- 
ting book by a master; equally valuable to 
beginners, advanced students and experi- 
enced draftsmen. A complete course of illus- 
trated lessons. Develop your own technique 
with this most easily used of all mediums of 
artistic expression—the pencil. If you want 
to draw either for pleasure or profit Mr. Gup- 
till’s book will start you on the right road. If 
you are seeking to improve a style already 
established this work contains a wealth of 
suggestion and inspiration. Beautiful repro- 
ductions of hundreds of original drawings by 
the best pencil artists of America. 200 pages 
on heavy plate paper. Size 9x12 inches. 
Orderthrough your bookdealer or direct from 
us. $5.00 postpaid. Money back on request. 


THE Pencit Points PREss inc. 
19 East 24th Street New York 














50,000 Ideal Duplicators 
Za = inusebyteachers. 100! 

* copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 










your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 











1 This is one of a series of toys for chil- 





Wells St. Chieago | 












For Poster and Construction Work 
Stronger than mucilage, lighter than glue, 
cleaner than paste and it goes much further. 
Glue does not touch the hands 

Just TIP the bottle and TAP the TOP 
Endorsed by leading Boards of Education. 
15c with this coupon brings a full size bottle 
($1.25 brings a dozen) EPAID. 

J.E.M. PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
612 S. Canal St., Dept. N, Chicago, IM. 


MY DEALER'S NAME IS... ce ressecccccecsceseces 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00, 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 











Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We tell 
you how on Page Seven. 
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American Education Week 


The American Legion, in co-opera- 
tion with The National Education As- 
sociation and The Bureau of Educa- 
tion, has issued a program again this 
year for American Education Week. 
This year the date will be the week of 
November 18 to 24. The suggestion for 
the change from December is said to 
have come from our late President 
Harding, as he thought better results 
could be obtained by holding the cam- 
paign further in advance of the hol- 
iday season. The week’s program thus 
designates the various days: 
Sunday—For God and Country. 

1. Education in the home. 

2. Education in the school. 

3. Education in the church. 


Monday—American Constitution Day. 
1. Life, liberty, and justice. 
2. How the Constitution guarantees 
these. 
3. Revolutionists and Radicals a 
menace to these guarantees. 
4, Security and opportunity. 
Tuesday—Patriotism Day. 
1. The flag—the emblem of the na- 
tion. 
2. Help the immigrants and aliens 
to become Americans. 
8. Take an active interest in govern- 
mental affairs. 
4. Music influence upon a nation. 
Wednesday—School and Teacher Day. 
1. The necessity of schools. 
2. The teacher as a nation builder. 
8. The school influence on the com- 
ing generation. 
4, School needs in the community. 
5. The school as a productive insti- 
tution. 


Thursday—Illiteracy Day. 
1. Illiteracy—a menace to our na- 


tion. 
2. An American’s duty toward the 
uneducated. 
3. Let every citizen teach one il- 
literate. 
immigration until illiteracy 


4, No 

. among native- and foreign-born 

. is removed. 

Friday—Community Day. 

1. Equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion for every American boy and 
girl. 

2. Rural schools—City schools—Col- 


eges. 
3. A public library for every com- 
munity. 
4, Children to-day—Citizens to-mor- 
row. 
Saturday—Physical Education Day. 
Playgrounds. 
. Physical education and hygiene. 
. The great out-of-doors. 
. The country’s need in conserva- 
tion and development of forests, 
soil, roads, and other resources. 


COD 





We have received from the manu- 
facturer, John Lloyd Wright, Inc., Chi- 
cago, a box of Lincoln Logs, Set 1-A. 


dren put out by this manufacturer, all 
of a distinctive character. They are 
decidedly unique and so interesting to 
work (or play) with that some of the 
adults about our office who came in 
contact with them became deeply en- 
grossed in the building construction 
involved. With the Lincoln Logs chil- 
dren can build cabins, schoolhouses, 
barns, etc., literal reproductions of the 
early American homes, and have an oc- 
cupation which is educational, histor- 
ical, and interesting. From this de- 
scription of the toy one can easily un- 
derstand the reason for the name. 
There are several sets of the Lincoln 
Logs, each of which adds to the vari- 
ety and extent of the construction af- 
forded. There is also a Lincoln wren- 
house which is bound to attract this 
tiny bird as a home, and other vari- 
eties of the same sort of construction. 
In addition there is a Lincoln play- 
house which is a substantial life-size, 
knock-down playhouse that is easy to 
put together. The series also includes 
a really instructive game of mathe- 
matics. Lincoln Logs and the other 
toys are being used with success in 
schools throughout the country where 
devices of this sort are applicable, as 
well as in the home. 
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Can You Match This ‘Value 


for 7¢° 


Ford put an auto into every poor man’s home by quantity 
production, sold on a very narrow margin. 


That’s the way we have put the Cable books into nearly 
every school in America. We buy carloads of paper direct 
from the mills, our printing orders are among the largest that 
a great printing plant produces, and we sell for a fraction of 
a cent more than the books cost. That is why over 6,000,000 


copies have been bought by schools. 


Teachers have tried in vain to match these values. Now they 
depend upon us, and buy over 100,000 copies a month. These 


books are known wherever the English language is taught. 


If your school needs Song Books, or a Book of Poems, order 
direct from this advertisement and get the best values at the 


lowest price. 


101 Best Songs: 


Songs for older children. A very complete col- 
lection of every type of song needed for school 


use. SAMPLE FREE. 





PRICES: 

















101 Famous Poems 


_, Everyday Songs 


| = yay ‘songs for younger voices, with page after page of 
wf /:|| suggestions for teachers. SAMPLE FREE. 


“101 Best Songs” and “Everyday Songs” 


¢ each in 100 lots, f.0.b. Chicago. $1.00 per dozen 
prepaid. Less than 12 at 10¢ each, prepaid. 


A handy 
book ot 


poems. Just the thing for school use. Prose supple- 
ment and photo of each author. Cheap enough to 
supply to each pupil. Prices: 25¢ each in any 


quantity. No free samples. 








A book for begin- 


ners. The simpler 














The Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
ORDER RIGHT FROM THIS COUPON 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


HANDY COUPON — USE IT 
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Gentlemen: — Please send me a Free sample copy of...... 101 BEST SONGS, 
«eeees-EVERYDAY SONGS. 
Herewith $.......0.0.. by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. Please 
ship me the following order: 
bsGuwseaee Copies ‘101 Best Songs” Nie TES ETE Te - OOOO Ee 
abassane Copies “Everyday Songs” CNR: SON eee ee wee Ree ete gh Sr, 
Setreccee Copies ‘101 Famous Poems,” @ $...........20000,) Sescecceceeeeeet 
Name ...ceceee ee COCO SSE EHH HS SEE EHH HEH HEHE EEE HEHEHE HEE EEE ee eee EHHE EEE 
ee ee Ga RG RERRUL IEEE pete ce eames eums couse eereweces ss 
Town. .eese.. e@eoreeesesces CoCo eres esesreseeeseseses ss. State.... eeseosee eooeeet ° 
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You Can Learn 
In Ten Minutes 


by my method what would ordin- 
avily take three hours any other 
way. And to prove it I will send 
you absolutely free the first two 
jessons of my course. This is pos- 
itively the surest and safest way to 


LEARN PIANO OR ORGAN 


Absolutely no previous training necessary 
to become an accomplished musician by my 
scientific method. All lessons are so clearly 
written a school child can master them. 
Yet the course is so thorough it qualifies 
you for profess‘onal work, either as an in- 
struetor of music or as a professional or- 
ganist or pianist. Your progress will be so 
rapid you will be able to 


PLAY MUSIC FROM NOTES 
IN SIX LESSONS 


Write immediately for full particulars 
and sample lessons 


PROF. JOHN A. O’SHEA, Musical Director 
Room 7, Boston Academy of Music 
120 Sutherland Road, Boston, Mass. 


Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


Everyone admires and 
wants to dance with the 
person who knows the lat- 
est steps. There’s no need 
to envy Others, You can 
enjoy the pleasures and 
popularity of a really good 
dancer, Arthur Murray, 
America’s foremost teacher 
of social dancing, has de- 
veloped a remarkable new 
easy method which enables 
anyone to learn all the lat- 
est popular steps at home— 
in a few hours—at very 
little cost ! 

No music or partner is needed. More than 90,000 
have learned by mail. Your success is positively 
guaranteed ! 


Five Dancing Lessons Free 


to prove you can learn any step in a very few minutes, 
and all of the dances in a few hours, Arthur Murray will 
send you /ree, in plain cover, 1. A Lesson in Fox Trot. 
2. The Seeret of Leading. 3. How to Follow. 4. How 
to Gain Confidence. 6. How to Avoid Embarassing Mis- 
takes, and other dancing helps. 

These valuable lessons will show you how easily and 
quickly you ean become an accomplished dancer and how 
you can be more popular by dancing well! = Learn at 
home und surprise your Sriends, This offer of free in- 
structions may be withdrawn at any moment. Write for 
your lessons /oday ! To pay the cost of mailing, handling, 
ete., send 25e. Money buck if not delighted. 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 859, 290 Broadway,N.Y. 
Harn $5,000 to $10,000 a year. Write for Booklet 59, to 
Arthur Murray at above address. 


scar PHOTOPL AY Writing 


From John Emerson and Anita 
Loos, two of the most famous, high- 
est paid scenarists. Have writ- 
ten for Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, 
Constance and Norma Talmadge, 
Madge Kennedy, Griffith. Ince, 
Sennett, Paramount, ete. Let these 
two “yong of screen ee 
teach you how to write and se 

‘ohv Emerson Anita L008 oq col toy A systematic train- 
u/, not merely some printed matter. Exactly what you are 
looking for. Great opportunity for teachers with their 
ducation, spare time and need of extra money. Legitimate 
protite wble "(secret side line for you. Write today. FREE 
YOK “*Photoplay Writing’’ and Profit Sharing P' ‘lan. (No agents.) 


Laird Extension Institute, 501 Laird Bldg., polis, Minn 


READINGS & PLAYS 


FOR 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Send for Catalog | 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO., 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., DesMoines, lowa 


Gnu, Schoo Book 


‘We willsend you id any school or college book yor receipt 

Of the p ublishers’ ]i ye price [40 per cent reduction if we have a sec- 

bi hand copy], We will open an account with School Boards, 
hools and Teachers. Send usatrial order. Mention your official 

- ton. We will accept any new or ee hi school or college 

»00ks, Dictionaries an 

salable with us, Send Ist for our offer. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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How “Bat” 
Made Good 


Mexico’s School System 

Education in the Federal District, in 
which the City of Mexico is located, 
and in the two territories existing in 
the Republic of Mexico, is under the 
control of the Federal Government. 
State Governments have jurisdiction 
in the various states over all schools, 
with the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Federal 
Government. 

In addition to the regular schools, 
which have a staff of teachers paid by 
the Federal or by the State Depart- 
ments of Education, at the end of 1922 
there were enrolled 2,000 volunteer 
teachers. Students of grammar and 
high schools are also supposed to act 
us teachers, concentrating their efforts 
among the illiterate classes. Rural 
schools have been established under the 
jurisdiction of the Departments of 
Education and Agriculture. 

In the Federal District, primary edu- 
cation, which is equivalent to the gram- 
mar school education in the United 
States, consists of six years, after 
which the student goes to preparatory 
school (high school), which comprises 
five years, the following subjects being 
obligatory: Spanish grammar, com- 
position and literature, English, French 
or German, arithmetic, algebra, plane 
and solid geometry, biology, physics, 
chemistry, history, economics, logic, 
ethics, geography, music, drawing, 
manual training for boys and domestic 
science for girls, physical culture and 
military training. It was recently es- 
tablished in Mexico that in addition to 
the above subjects, a trade would have 
to be mastered by all high school stu- 
dents before being accepted at the pro- 
fessional schools. 

In addition to the academic instruc- 
tion given in the preparatory schools, 
commercial courses are conducted, con- 
trolled by the government and free, 
and besides the above subjects classes 
are conducted in Greek, Latin, astron- 


omy and other subjects, with post- 
graduate advanced courses — also. 
Schools for teachers exist in Mexico 


City and throughout the Republic, also 
agricultural schools, where practical 
farming is taught. Industrial schools 
are open in every city of importance in 
Mexico. The National University of 
Mexico was founded in the year 1553. 
It comprises schools of medicine, law, 
pharmacy, engineering, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, dramatic art, etc. 

In the development of its education- 
al work, the government has adopted 
the policy of the sending abroad, main- 
ly to the United States and Europe, of 
students of special merit and the 
bringing to Mexico of professors from 
universities and colleges of universal 
renown. 


What Are We Teaching? 

Subject matter, or boys and girls? 
That depends. What are our aims? 
That also depends. What are our 
ideals? 

If our chief concern is to help our 
pupils earn high marks (and ourselves 
a high standing’) and to promote a high 
percentage of the class (and our own 
interests) we shall probably teach sub- 
ject matter and do it as well as we 
know how. 

If, however, our highest concern is 
about the kind of men and women our 
pupils are to become, we shall use sub- 
ject matter, to be sure, but only as we 
make it contribute to our higher ob- 
jective,—the growing of good men and 
women out of the boys and girls with 
whom we work. Recitations, lesson 
tasks, tests, examinations, promotions 
will then become a means, not an end 
in themselves. 

What our pupils are, not what they 
can do; what habits they form, not 
what marks they earn; what they be- 
come, not what grade they reach; what 
their ideals and attitudes are to be, 
not what their scholarship is to be;— 
these are the big factors in shaping 
our part in their education.—T he School 
Magazine. 





Our work may seem a discord 
Though we do the best we can; 

But others will hear the music, 
If we carry out God’s plan. 


| 





AT” NELSON was out of 
luck. Orphaned in baby- 
hood, he had been raised 

by a hard old farmer on a hard 
old farm, and, with a strong dis- 
taste for both, he had escaped as 
soon as possible, making a living 
by his strength and his wits. But 
at seventeen he was thoroughly 
disgusted. 

As near as he could make out 
he had almost nothing to show 
for a year’s work—and wages 
had been higher than ever before. 

“Too much loafin”’; today I 


work, tomorrow I’m off,” he 
mused. ‘What I need is a steady 
job.” But where to get it was 


the problem. What was there 
that he, 17 years of age, with lit- 
tle education and less training, 
could do? How could he get a 
“strangle hold on success?” 


Suddenly the flashed up at 
him from a paper 


answer 


he had been reading. 


Two weeks ago, just after my 18th 
birthday, I passed the examination 
with a rating of 9247 and today I got 
my appointment. 


“T get $1,600 the first year, which 
gives me about $135 a month. I get 
quick raises, so that in a few years I 


expect to get $2,300 or more a year. [ 
have been assigned to the main line 
and tomorrow morning make my first 


trip. Tomorrow night 1 will be in 
Washington, the end of my run. I will 


then have a chance to see the city, which 
is the home of President Coolidge. 

“And listen fellows. I get every sec- 
ond week off duty and every Summer 
I am to get a fifteen working-day vaca- 
tion. Allowing for Sundays, this gives 
me about eighteen days. Of course my 
pay goes on during this time. I am 
also furnished with a railroad pass, so 
that I ride to and from my run at the 
expense of ‘Uncle Sam.’ ” 

“Best of all,” he continued, “when 
these abnormal times pass by, as they 
surely will, you fellows will go back to 
the old conditions of poor pay, with 
frequent lay-olf's because of poor busi- 
ness. ‘Uncle Sam’ will not allow my 
salary to be reduced, but it will go on 
increasing. As for being laid off or 
strikes—well, there is no such thing in 
these U. S. Government jobs.” 

He wav- 





Eagerly he 
caught it 
up and 
read and 
re-read the 
sentences 
that had 
challenged 
his atten- 
tion. Slow- 
ly he laid 
it down, 
the light of 
determination on_ his 
face. 

“You’re on, ‘Bat’ my boy,” he said 
grimly. “We’re going to make a 
decent American citizen out of you!” 


strong, young 





Some months later, as “Bat” Nelson 
came out of the postoffice with an offi- 
cial looking envelope in his hand and a 
look of supreme content on his face, he 
ran into a little group of acquaintances 
he had not seen for a long time. Ea- 
gerly he hailed them. 

“Boys,” he called, “I’m leaving town 
tomorrow, to take the best job of my 
life, so lunch is on me. Come on over 
to Jerry’s and J’ll tell you all about 
ite 

With hot food before them in Jerry’s 
snug “beanery,” the story soon tum- 
bled from “Bat’s” lips. 

“You know,” he began, “I’ve always 
said that I never had a chance and it 
was mostly true. But one night I saw 
an announcement of the Franklin In- 
stitute of Rochester, New York, and I 
found they had been offering me my 
chance all along and I had not known 
about it. Right then I took them at 
their word and said I’d let them make 
me a responsible citizen with a job I'd 
be proud of! 

“Their announcement said that the 
U. S. Government needed young men 
as Railway Postal Clerks and _ that 
they would — teach 
me how to qualify 
for the job and then 
help me to get it. I 
wrote for sample les- 
sons and enrolled for 
their system of 
coaching and instead 

of wasting my 
evenings I’ve 
been going to 
school with my- 
self and having 
a very inter- 
esting time 














ed the big 
envelope 


and waited 
a minute 
for the 
noisy  con- 


gratulations 
to quict 
down, then 
Went on. 
“No, Jim, 
it was not 
very hard. The lessons are so ar- 
ranged and explained that anyone can 





master them. Actually they seem sim- 
ple and they are so interesting that 
you never want to stop. They have 


other courses and I am going to take 
some of those, too, for I’ve only just 
started up the ladder.” 

He leaned over the little table and a 
new, earnest “Bat” they had never 
known before spoke out of the fullness 
of his heart. 

“Boys,” he pleaded, “why don’t you 
get in touch with Franklin Institute? 
Write to them now and they will send 
you free sample lessons from the 
course. If you are not interested you 
need go no further, and that is all 
there is to it.” 

Hundreds of men and women have 
been placed in government positions 
through Franklin Institute. very 
boy, man or woman over 16 and every 
teacher ought to fill out the attached 
coupon and send it in today. The free 
sample lessons will be sent by return 
mail. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. B-248, Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me, free of charge, 
lessons from your course, preparing me for 


sample 


the U. S. Government position here check- 

ed and full information telling how I can 

quickly get an appointment for steady 
work, 

{[ ] Railway Postal [ ] Postoffice Clerk 
Clerk ($1600 to ($1400 to SITS00 
$2500 year) year) 

{ ] City Mail Car- [ | Clerk at Wash 
rier ($1400 to invton, D. «., 
$1800 year) ($1140 to $1800) 

Name 

Write Plainly 

Address 








FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


reproductions. 
22x28 inches including margin. 
jects. 


and Ex-President Harding's portrait. 
the same size. 





BIRD PICTURES 
in Natural Colors 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. 


he 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 


Reproductions of real artistic merit that 
should not be confused with ordinary crude 


150 ‘sub- 


$1.00 each for two or more ; $1.25 for one. 
Send $3.00 for The Mill, The Shepherdess, 
All 


Mass. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





The Perry Pictures were introduced in 1897 by Eugene A. 
Perry, then Master of the Center Grammar School of Malden, 
Perry Pictures, developed out of a teacher’s knowl- 
edge and need. are now famous the world over. 


erry Pictures 


So inexpensive and so much worth while in relieving the 
monotony of class routine, awakening an appreciation 
of the best in art and an understanding of the spirit and 
‘inspiration of the artist. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'2x8. For 25 or more. 
2250 subjects listed in the Perry Pictures 
Catalogue, 
Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Subjects 
or 25 for Children. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Each 5%x8. 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
CATALOGUE 
It lists 2250 subjects and 


illustrates 1600. It includes 
specimen copies of Perry Pic- 





They show large numbers of 
our native birds so that_they may 
easily be identified. hese pic- 
tures are helpful aids to nature 
study. 


‘he Perry Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN.MASS. 


tures in sizes 7x9, 9x12 and 
of bird pictures in colors, 
size 7x9. Send 15 cents for 
this catalogue, in stamps or 








Send 75 cents for set of 25 with 
a very brief description of each. 














AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


coin. 


























7100 


for Single Drawings 





See How Easy It Is 
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To Learn Drawing This New Way 


Through a remarkable new method anyone can now quickly 


learn to draw—right at home in spare time. 


talent needed! Become an 

OU have always longed for it—this 

fascinating ability to draw. Now it 

can easily be yours. Illustrating, 
Rapid Sketching, Decorative Designing, 
Advertising Art, Cartooning—you can eas- 
ily learn all of this right in your own home. 
Hundreds of our students never had a draw- 
ing pencil in their hands before starting, 
yet are high-salaried artists today. 


Big Money in Commercial Art 


Trained artists earn $50, $75, $100 and 
even over $200 a week! Single drawings 
often bring over $100. And now, with 
just a few hours pleasant study each week, 
you can quickly learn to make drawings 
that have a real commercial value. 

Hundreds of trained artists are needed 
today all over the country. Magazines, De- 
partment Stores, Advertising Agencies, 
Publishers, Manufacturers—these are just 
a few of the fields which are in urgent need 
of artists. Get into this attractive, big 
money field now. 


It’s Fun Learning Art This 
New Way 


It’s all just like a pleasant game when 
you learn to draw with this new method. 
You study right at home, yet every bit of 
your work receives the individual attention 
and criticism of a real artist. It’s almost 
as though you had a famous artist stand- 
ing at your elbow while you work. With 
this training you progress with amazing 
rapidity. Starting with straight lines and 


curves , you quickly learn action, perspec- 
tive and all the more advanced secrets of 


No special 
Artist this new easy way. 


drawing. Almost before you realize it you 
are making drawings that sell. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


You may be considering the study of art 
merely for the joy you can get from it; or 
you may want to turn your ability into the 
big money which is to be found in Commer- 
cial Art. In any case—if you feel that you 
want to learn to draw, send for our new 
Free Book on Art, which tells all about the 
wonderful opportunities for happiness and 
profits in art and describes this startling 
new method which 
makes it so easy 
for you to learn to 
draw. Mail coupon 
for this Free Book 
and for our Spec- 
ial Free Offer. 


Washington 

School of Art 

Room 4210, 1115-15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 4210, 1115—15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 


Designer—Iitnetros_~ 
a rece oi OO SU 


Please send me your Free Book on Art which 


tells about your new method. Also details of | 


your special Free Offer. Please write Plainly. 


PIMIOD osksncpbsbunsosnesspnsd seen seseen sans 
Mrs., Miss or Mr. 

PB TORR oiiviswbb ck esses seeusnssessinesapsnes e 

SEY. ans cana epeeseeesesauee State ....ccsseee 

Age if under 16 years........ceccccccecccceeese 











Athletic Badge Tests for Boys 
and Girls 


To suggest a simple means of test- 
ing the physical achievement of boys 
and girls in the schools of the United 
States is the purpose of the Athletic 
Badge Test for boys and girls p blish- 
ed by the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior. ‘Mental 
examinations and tests are generally 
used in the schools throughout the Na- 
tion,” said U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John J, Tigert, in explaining 
this pamphlet, “but the all-round de- 
velopment of American school children 
requires not only mental fitness but 
physical fitness as well.” 

This seventeen page pamphlet pre- 
pared for the Bureau of Education by 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, describes a simple 
plan for testing the physical achieve- 
ment of boys and girls in a few of the 
fundamental physical activities, such 
as running, jumping and rope climb- 
ing. For instance, a study of statistics 
has shown that the average grammar 
school boy should be able to run 100 
yards in 13 2-5 seconds, jump 6 feet 
6 inches in the standing broad jump 
and 12 feet in the ranning broad jump. 
He should be able to throw a baseball 
195 feet and hit a 1 foot target with a 
baseball at 45 feet three times in five 
trials. Any boy who measures up to 
these standards is rated as having pass- 
ed the second class athletic badge test 
and is eligible to purchase and wear a 
medal attesting his achievement. Sim- 
ilar events with different standards are 
provided for younger boys and high 
school pupils. 





Story Plays is the title of a book 
by Louise C. Wright, assistant direc- 
tor of physical education in the Cleve- 
land schools. It contains plays which 
have been used in Cleveland as part 
of the physical training program. Re- 
quests by educators in other cities for 
manuscript outlines and descriptions 
of the plays led to their being publish- 
ed in a collection. There are plays of 
the seasons, plays correlating with 
language, industrial and miscellaneous 
plays, and the traffic play used in 
teaching safety. 





A sunny temper gilds the edges of 
life’s darkest cloud.—Guthrie. 
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HANDWORK |7Q 


A PRANG PRODUCT 


Prang MANUAL ARTS TABLETS 


New Primary Busy Work, 
Booklet Making. The child 
first colors outline pictures, 
then cuts them out, mounts 
them on drawing paper and 
binds them into a booklet. 
Published in a Series of Five 
Tablets. 


Prang COLORED PAPERS 


Prismo—51 Colors 
Prismex—39 Colors 
Enginex—33 Colors 
Construction—25 Colors .- 


Prang STICK PRINTING SETS 
Cardboard or Metal Boxes 
3 Primary Colors—6 Sticks 


Prang MODELIT 


A Wax Modeling Clay 
7 Colors—1 pound packages 


Prang STIXIT 


“The Stickiest Paste in Town” 
4 inch tubes, 6 inch tubes, 
pint, quart and gallon cans 


Prang ENAMELAC 


The Decorative Art Enamel 
22 Beautiful Colors 
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APRANG PRODUCT 











Write for Descriptive Booklets 
and Prices 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


‘ 1922 Calumet Avenue ‘ 


CHICAGO 
APRANG PRopuUcT A PRANG PRODUCT 


118 E. 25th Street 
NEW YORK 
e e 
How to Pass Examinations 
PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations with answers re- 
viewed carefully, will prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredin any state in the 
Union. These examinations were prepared, 












































nearly a!l of them, under the direct supers 
vision of Judge Draper, Late Commissionet 
of Education for New York and former 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Ilinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 29 subjects, 
Price complete postpaid $2. 


Exam. in Arithmetic,* 
Exam, in Grammar, 

Exam, in Geography, 
Exam, in Physiology, 
Exam, in Spelling,’ 

Exam, in Methods, 

Exam, in Civil Gov.,* 
Exam, in U, S. Hist.,*| with Ans. 
Exam, ma Bagtisn Com.,* with A 
Exam. in SchoolLaw,* with Ans. 
Exam. in Reading,* with Ans. 
Exam. in Gen. History, with Ars. 
Exam. in Rhetoric,* — with Ans. 
Exam.in Literature, with Ans. 
Exam. in Botany, with Ans. 
Exam. in Physics, ' with Ans. 
Exam,in Chemistry, with Ans. 
Exam. in Zoology, with Ans. 
?xam. in Geology, with Ans, 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in School Ecoaomy, with Ans, 


*Solutions given to all problems, $5. 

*Revised Editions in 1918, ™ 

A f +4 fe (4) $1,00; 
ir . le Ly 

more of any ONE SGpJect when ordered for CLASS USE. 


Ball Publishing Company, Box 43, Rochester, N. Y. 
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100%-- INVESTMENT.--100% 

A Home-Study course leading to a High Schoo! | 

Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or other 
e. 12th Year. Catalogue free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one— 
any size—free of all cost. Read Page 7. 














ryt ye re Aa and Three Other Favorites .........scccccccccccccccscccessvess 90 —_ 
ETH monologue)—pleases folk of all ages......ssscssecseseee seeceeees 60 cen 
| || LULLABY (ideal for autumn)........+++++- San RAGGEDY MAN......0....ccccueeccsecce 35 cents 


| lc or 2c stamps or money order, prepaid. 


RILEY’S POEMS SET TO MUSIC By Frederic Krull | 


Order Now for RILEY’S BIRTHDAY and AUTUMN FESTIVALS 
Your school can sing the songs used in all publie schools of RILEY’S city and in our state P.T.A.’s RILEY 
PAGEANT for benefit of RILEY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL." Picture on each copy. 


(Special rates for larger orders. 
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Please mention this advertisement) 
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mercy and ultimate prevention of suffering. 








* The Riley Memorial Hospital for Children at Indi Li: 


| THE KRULL SONGS, 1452 N. Penn. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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His Music~Leammed at Home 





In 





a Few Short Months At Home. 


can now quickly learn to play any musical 

instrument or to sing—at home, in your 
spare time and at very little cost—without a 
personal teacher. 

Yet over 300,000 people, young and old, have 
done it,—through the wonderful new print-and- 
picture method taught by the U. S. School of 
Music. Many of these folks did not know one 
note from another when they started. Others 
had already taken some personal lessons but 
were discouraged by their slow progress. They 
were of all ages—from boys and girls of ten to 
men and women of sixty. Yet not only did they 
learn to play or sing in a much shorter time and 
at much less cost than by the old-fashioned 
methods, but they learned more thoroughly. 
Thousands tell us they play far better than oth- 
ers who have taken personal lessons three to 
eight times as long. 

No longer need you merely wish you could 
play or sing. No longer need you be a “wall- 
flower”’—compelled to sit alone and ignored— 
while others are enjoying them- 


[' may hardly seem possible to you that you 


In Spare Time — 
Brought Him $2000 - 


Years ! 


Through Wonderful New Method Thousands 
Learned to Play Their Favorite Instrument or To Sing in 
Costs But a Few Cents a 
Lesson, Yet Soon Pays For Itself Many Times Over in 
Actual Money Earned. Sample Lesson and Valuable — a © 
Book Sent FREE, for a Limited Time. Mail Coupon Today. 











Have 
Harry Fulton 
Says! 


I want to write you 
a line of apprecia- 


your splendid music 
school. Through your 
course on the cornet 
which I completed, 
I won a= tuition 
worth $1,000 in 1923 
in the New York 
Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
and also won _ it 
again for 1924, I 
cannot praise your 


teaching piano,” writes 
Mrs. Mary A. Olsen of 
Los Angeles, Cal. “I 
would not take $1,000 
for my financial and 


a 3 school enough for 
social gain through what it has done for 
your lessons. I don’t me, I advise every 


P young man and 
know how you give so young lady who has 
much for so little. I a talent for music 
° ‘ to send for your free 
think your method is book and sample les- 
” son, 
wonderful. (Signed) 
Harry W. Fulton, 
So Much Easier and Guus Um + 
Quicker Than Older ees 


Methods 

















Learning music by this amazingly simple new 


print-and-picture method is as easy as A. B. C. 
Why not? No personal teacher can show you 
anything that cannot be pictured. Neither can 
any teacher tell you anything that cannot be 
written. What is more, when you have it before 
you all the time, in black and white, you are 
never at a loss. The teacher is al- 
ways with you. And so you pro- 





selves and entertaining everyone 
else with delightful music. You 
can be the accomplished one. YOU 
can be the ever-popular entertain- 
er—invited everywhere—liked and 
admired by all for your music. 
Best of all you can earn many a 
worthwhile dollar with your new 
ability. Very soon you can teach 
others—or you can play for good 
money at church or social affairs— 
at dances, movies or theatres. Or 
you can become a well-paid mem- 
ber of an orchestra or band, or give 

















gress that much faster, correcting 
every mistake as soon as you 
make it. 

_As you telephone today instead 
of writing—as you use an elevator 
instead of climbing stairs—so by 
this. modern short cut method ev- 
ery unnecessary motion has been 
eliminated in learning music. You 
don’t have to practice endless, tire- 
some scales—you play tuneful 
pieces almost from the start. You 








profitable concerts of your own. 


$10 TO $40 IN TWO HOURS 


You have already read above how Harry Ful- 
ton earned the equivalent of $2,000 in two years. 
Yet he is only 17 years of age. 

A busy mother, Mrs. Anna M. Lewis of North- 
field, Ohio, recent- 
ly learned to play 
the violin in just 
the few odd mo- 
ments she could 








Lenn to Play 


| spare from her 

| any Instrument household duties. 

| Piano Cello She writes, “At 

| Organ Harmony and weddings and 
Violin Composition church socials I 
Drums and_ Sight Singing 


get $10 and some- 


Traps Guitar * 
Banjo Ukelele times more for a 
| Tenor Hawaiian couple of hours 
Banjo Steel Guitar playing. I am in- 
Mandolin Harp vited everywhere 
Clarinet Cornet and my home is so 
Flute Piccolo much happier.” 
| Saxoph Tromb 





“T bought a house 
and lot and paid 
$1,000 toward it— 
all earned through 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 























don’t have to pin yourself down to 
stated hours or stir from your own 
You practice when and how you please. 


home. 
You learn to play your favorite instrument right 
in your own home—without the embarrassment 
of a listener—quickly, easily and without unin- 


teresting labor and study. And because by this 
new method it is possible to teach thousands 
where a personal teacher teaches only tens, it 
also costs you far less. 


Three Months From Today You, Too, Can Play 


Whatever instrument you wish to play, you 
can play it three months from today, through 
this wonderful new method. Or if you wish to 
cultivate your voice, you have the same glorious 
opportunity. And you will learn the right way. 
There are no tricks, numbers or other make- 
shifts about this method. You learn the only 
correct way—by notes—the same as Paderew- 
ski, Sousa, Kreisler and Galli-Curci learned. 
Only by this thoroughly modern method you 
learn very much faster and at much less cost. 


Free Book and Lesson Explain Method 


It is impossible here—there is so little space 
—to tell you one-tenth what you’d like to know 
about this marvelous new method. So we have 







printed a valuable book about it, called “Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home.” This absorbingly 
interesting little book will be sent you entirely 
free if you write today—and we will also send 
you free of charge a sample lesson which will 
prove to you better than words how wonderfully 
easy yet thorough and complete, this marvelous 
new method is. 

You owe it to yourself to send at once for this 
valuable free book and lesson. For by showing you 
how you can quickly master the music you have 
always longed for—how you can soon entertain and 
delight others as well as yourself—how you can 
surely become a social favorite, invited everywhere 
through your music—and how finally you can earn 
many a good dollar with your new accomplishment 
—this book and lesson may prove utterly priceless 
to you. Yet they are absolutely free if you send 
now. And if you write at once you will also get 


in ona 
Special Short-Time Offer 


which still further reduces the cost for a limited 
time. We will send you the details of this Special 
Offer with the Free Book and Lesson—if you mail 
the coupon now. Remember the offer is limited, 
and we reserve the right to withdraw it at any time. 
So mail the coupon today, while the offer is still on. 
U. S. School of Music, 610 Brunswick Building, 
New York City. 
Please Write Name and Address Plainly So That 
There Will Be No Difficulty in Booklet Reaching You 





U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, ‘““Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home’. Sample lesson, and particulars of your special offer. 
I am interested in the following course: 


COCO eee EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE THEO EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH ED 


(Name of Instrument or Course) 
PON oc daccccaccscucsadncsacacusedes evecdeddcceuedceccucacées 
(Please Print) 
FM eTCCCTTETCCTTCCCECL OCU TOL LL 
CUA vcccstccdscctecocccececscaccccecee ER ereererr ere rere 
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Your Schoa 


Without Cost = mo 


ne os > net 


to You 


You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your 
School. Here is your 





a / 


Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy 
on a varnished staff with gilded spear 


Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of 
It will make better boys and girls. 


every school in America. 
your flag this month. 


Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag 
Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their 
They readily and quickly sell the buttons 
for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. 


friends and neighbors. 


sent immediately, prepaid. 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 


flags in this way, and have expressed 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 
“Story of the Flag”’— 


Flag.” 
Sign your name in Coupon and mail 


The Jefferis Co., P. 0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana, . ...8 


Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro- 
ceeds, $3.00, and we 
will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—pre- 
paid, Please use cou- 
pon at side. 





This Flag ag Gr aed 



















ey OOF) 


opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard 
U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, guaranteed not to fade. | 


Send in your signed coupon for but- 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- 
ceive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 
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Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted | 
head. 








Get °* 
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themselves delighted with 
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it at once. 3 








WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P. O. Box 77, Anderson, Ind. 

Send me Emble: ematic Flag Buttons which my Pupils will sell at 
10c each. The proceeds will be sent to you, and immediately you 
will send me 3D paid the flag or pencil sharpene r checked below. 

x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons, 
{ J] . x 8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons. 
(Check seuare for lag you war:} 


{ ] Pencil Sharpener. 30 Buttons. 























Hes SOUR MEGRS * 
DURKINREEYESEC” 
FITTSB ORC WPA 


The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 









Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters—or anything—just write one (for original) 
inregular way. Putiton Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicacor Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fae-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation, 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. ‘IT Is THE DuPLICATOR You 


Want.” “‘ANYTHING YoU WANT WHENEVER YOU WANT 

It.”’ It con:ains no glue or ge ‘latine AND—Every Business and Profe ssional Man should own and operate a 

*‘MopEeRN” DupLicator. “IT SAves TIME, LABorR AND MONEY.’ ‘SPECIAL THREE’’ CaP SIZE (9x14 inches) 

CompLete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5. 60 net For ORDERS DIRECT FROM THIS 

ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “DELIGHTED”? WITH IT, WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Help your girls 
DO’S AND DONT’S FOR BUSINESS 


good for those who are not. 
THE HALL WITH DOORS 
girls. 
plan their futures. 


ers of girls. 


PERSONAL ACCOUNT BOOK. Help 


600 Lexington Ave. 








BOOKS FOR SCHOOL GIRLS 








to help themselves 


WOMEN. By Jean Rich. Full of sug- 


ges ions for girls who are working or planning to go to work, and equally 


Postpaid, $1.00 


By wouise S. Hasbrouck. A vocational story for 
A good book to lend your — or read aloud to them to help them 


_..Postpaid, $1.50 


INCH LIBRARY—Three “Inches”, or sets, of nine pamphlets each. Little leaf- 
lets bound in color, full of suggestive thoughts for growing girls and teach- 
Keep them on your desk to be loaned.__-................ Each Inch .50 


your pupils learn thrift habits. Use it 


yourself and learn what fun keeping accounts can be_$.10 ea. $8.00 per 100 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


New York, N. Y. 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Music in the Schools 


A revolution in modern school mu- 
sic teaching that has for its ideal the 
inspiring in children of a love of beau- 
tiful music, and has swept away the 
former concept of skill in singing and 
reading music, was described at a 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, by Karl W. Gerk- 
hens of the musical staff of Oberlin 
College, Ohio. He said in part: 

“Editors and publishers are basing 
their strongest appeal for using any 
particular set of books on the plea 
that the books which they publish con- 
tain the best collection of beautiful 
music yet put together. All this is as 
it should be, and as a result of the 
shifting emphasis in our teaching 
theories, together with the rivalry en- 
gendered among the publishers of 
school books, that has given us the 
finest. school’ music material in the 
world, music in the public school is 
rapidly coming to be a thing of joy to 
the children themselves and of deep 
and enduring satisfaction to the com- 
munity. 

“Let me not be misunderstood. It 
is not that we are failing now to teach 
children to read music; as a matter of 
fact, children in the public schools are 
learning to read music with remark- 
able skill and intelligence. But the 
attitude of both teacher and pupil is 
altogether different. We are coming 
more and more to emphasize the mu- 
sic that is being read rather than the 
reading of the music, and as a result 
there are literally thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of children in our 
American public schools who are com- 
ing to love and appreciate the beauty 
of music as a result of the esthetic sat- 
isfaction offered them by the songs 
they are singing in school. 

“And without question, the extreme- 
ly significant instrumental movement, 
now merely in its inception, had its 
origin in the love of music fostered 
by the change in school music methods 
and ideals which developed early in 
the present century; a change begun 
by discarding the old objective—skill 
in sight-singing—for the newer and 
more reasonable one—love and appre- 
ciation of beautiful music.” 





The Joy That Should Be the 
Teacher’s 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure among 
fossils in order that he may interpret 
the great story of prehistoric life; if 
a Thoreau by Walden Pond is delight- 
ed with his studies of bugs and 
beetles; if a John Burroughs on his 
little patch of ground in the valley of 
the Mohawk, glories in his life among 
the birds and bees; if a Luther Bur- 
bank is enraptured with his work of 
transforming a worthless desert cactus 
into an edible fruit, or in producing 
sweeter rose or fairer lily; if these and 
other workers, whose names are legion, 
revel in the love of their work, then 
by what term shall we designate the 
joy that should be the teacher’s who 
works not with mere fossils, nor with 
bugs or beetles, not with birds, bees 
or flowers, but with the child who is at 
once the most complex, the most plas- 
tic, the most beautiful, the most won- 
derful of all God’s creation. Yes, it’s 
a wonderful thing to be a teacher; it’s 
a great thing to teach school. 





At the Oakland-San Francisco con- 
vention, the Representative Assembly 
of the N. E. A., on the recommenda- 
tion of the treasurer, Cornelia S. Adair, 
voted to set aside $10,000 in the budget 
for next year to be prorated by the ex- 
ecutive committee in part payment of 
the expenses of delegates to the annu- 
al convention. Miss Adair stated that 
a careful computation of delegates’ ex- 
penses to a meeting in the Middle West 
showed that, should the N. E. A. pay 
the railroad fare and the Pullman fare 
for each delegate in excess of $50, a 
fund of $20,000 would be required. As 
the setting aside of that amount would 
seriously cripple the work of the Na- 
tional Association she recommended 
that half that amount be set aside for 
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|/Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y, 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH. 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

he questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 121%2% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special] 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1214% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 

no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 








REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 714x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 35c. Send 12c for sample dozen, 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN Crayon 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
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FH The worlds largest 
Fi makers of Crayons 
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Waier Color Painis 
6 Allied Producis 
» 4 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Sees Monologues, Folk Dances, Opcrettas, 
Eapoante, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine| 

adow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all He Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 


HandBooks, Make-Up-Gooa: 
gic. Fi e- For all agewand occasions New Minstrel Shows, 
ce catalo 


a 5 DENISON: 2 CO, Musical Comedies, ane Nee 
2 vues, suitable for high schoo 
625. anes, Dept. $8 | and college presenta.ion. 




















Page Seven has been a “Lucky 
Find” for thousands of teachers. 








this purpose. 


“Nuff Sed.” 



















































Hf you want GOOD Stuff, buy from this 
tisement. 


but we offer high quality merchandise that will 
when you get it, like it has thousands of other 
all qver the United 


J 
STYUR No. lun? 
Sizes not given are 
price next larger 
In Monument give ws both 


and 
ft., wood stairs, 10 ft. slide, : ue 
x! er 
wood ‘ and Corn 


ME-STRONG” “THANK-YOU- ‘ornfields and 
Bh ™M” SLIDES ae. Turkey, 24 
ever - ny with waves co tat h r ‘ sf) eTrkey 
' on Platter 
ft 16 ft, “Thank- Ay oO Puritan Children 
The Mayflower 
—_ Alden and 


school = 
eae Sept., School Again 
very Oct., Jack o’'Lantern 

Nov., Little Puritans 
Dec., Night Before 
Christmas 
Jan., The Snow Man 
Feb. Dutch Children 
Skating 
— The First 


vy \pril, Under the 
bi 


Felt 
re si, 
The same noiseless hinge as in our May, In the Garden 10N51. Per dosen 
June, The Rose Queen 


rIC : - me Made 
; desks; made Owl and Cat Border 
= . : e When no ai Making Jack o'Lan-| Te 


res 5 
, Lack o’Lantern No. 10N46. Each 
; has r ‘ Flying Witch Border |” oe 
special] ‘ 6 1. Cat © 3k Polar 
aj . & 2. Cow ear 
eighth ai 4 ry Horse, 52. Turkey 
oughly E a Weight about 135 ibs. 3 5 Sheep” 53. Duck 
exam- ; Os 18N310—Length 10 ft. State size. 2 6. Pig 54. Goose 
Badht ceccccncccesccesere--ccne wanes 1 % 61. Peacock 
2% ~ me [Sie f fetta 
os or 100 10° slats Squirrel 70. Hawk 
oe + 73. Shark ag 2 a bs Gent han 
plain 76. Sta LY ‘ 
12N301, ——— ohes 5 
G oz. colored ... lls "IONI28. Brown, er 
Holly Border are <2 
roceed pegs ------§ : ae : Mistletoe Border Bap! ny Assorted, 
About 14" high Poinsettia Border Willa 


What uare 13N247, “Merry Christmas” 


re. $ “Peace on Earth, CNR Wy ty 
0 this : a ty * Will Toward Men,” j a ay, 
| page as 4 ; 


oz. es 
mina- IN105 e Y Santa Claus and 
4 - Bringing in the 4 
35 cts. . roseco mas Tree 10N4. 4 colors, bax $ 


Christmas Tree 10N38. 8 colors, bax 
704. Denciag Round the WL 6 on 


Tre 

The ‘Star i in the East 

The Wise Men 

The Little Santa 

Holly, Ribbon and 

Holly Wreath, 13° 

Santa Claus and 

Border, 12 in. STAND-UPS 

Clips September, Labor A set of utoute 
a October, Hallowe'en 10N60. ea 

12NI1, per November, 


ing 

December, Christmas 
lanuary, New Year 

February, 

and Lincoln. 

March, St. Patrick’ 
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April, Easter 

May, Memorial Day 

June, Flag Day 

Sept., Golden Rod 
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Bird House 
“an Feb., ne rom 
March, Dande 
16N2, for seat Pussy Willow 
yy Se 18N18, a April, Tulips and 
bits 


4 Ibs. 
; May, Violets . 
We have a Catalog filled from Cover to Cover with 
on oa runnin a School, and keeping little folks busy. ae and Bees | Grades 6 & 7, 42 Cards 
y send you scopy FREE. Just ask for it, Ite yours F Sunbonnet Babies Per set -..$ 
Overall ey 
Pa 


and Vine 





EXTRA Bes eoure Secnslersencemh, All unused returned 
order. Failure lose postage will delay 
transportation charges are , eave extra. Freight or 
you can pay when goods arrive, but postage must always : J 
advance. Make all remittances by Draft, Money Order, Children 
Weights given are the approximate smpping weights. 
subject to change without notice. 
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STEEL DOOR MATS eo mena ENTS sTONISS. pes ast 8 
Strongest made. Nothing | P2#tler Edition W ebeters Finished Calendars, 6x9 We 8 of 
Perec ton : = 
moron a3 
SLATING 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY rte 
Berm a Mitt Sa ar eso See Si of 


No. : 
lowa (Dept. 10) : Wes wes tier 














Historical 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 






We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,forallschoo! 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P; 
S58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, tl. 





cessories suitable for 
historical and modern 











plays. Write for esti- 


mates, 
New York Costume Co., 
Dept. N. 
137 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 





























Thousands of Teachers in Rural Schools 


who have followed strictly the 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 
have astonished and delighted their Superintendents, school board members and the parents of their pupils, 
by their rare skill in demonstrating and teaching practical handwriting. We have made it po for any 
teacher in any part of the world to become in a few months an inspirational and successful leader in pen- 
manship reform, 

OUR NORMAL TRAINING COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 
makes the mastery of the MECHANICS and PEDAGOGY of rhythmic, easy to write and easy to read 
MUSCULAR MOVEMENT HANDWRITING, easy of. accomplishment in a few months, The course is 
offered free to all teachers whose pupils have the PALMER METHOD TEXT 1 JOKS. 7 ne 

Teachers who are not familiar with the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN are invited 
to write our nearest oilice for information, 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 



















Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 





30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


$1000 Prize Novel «3:15 cts 


THe PATHFINDER, the popular national weekly magazine with over half a million subscribers, has made another ten-strike 
in securing serial rights to the $1000 Pulitzer Prize Story, ‘‘One of Ours.’’ Willa Cather, concededly the fore- 
most living woman novelist, has oy aed much of “" amare perpen into this gripping, fascinating tale that hundreds 
of thousands are being sold in book form at $2.50. his story will cost reg- (7; 5 wr _—- 
ular readers of THE PATHFINDER nothing, but new trial subscribers may al- Par yh A why: olay way Pe eggs Nim 
so have this complete prize novel by sending in application at once, with 15 Ae prepares Poeay eRe “One of Ours” ts 
cents. Besides this complete prize novel these 13 issues of THE PATHFINDER ] ¢p at Great American Novel which has been 
will contain many short stories, up-to-the-minute interpretations of what is | so long in coming.” New York Globe. 
going on all over the world, and many other interesting features that will . — “ 
keep the whole family informed and entertained for three months. ‘‘One of Ours’’ begins at once and as it will be difficult 
to supply back numbers your order, with 15e, should be mailed promptly to THE PATHFINDER, 436 Langdon Sta., Washington, 0.C. 



















































































U aslet &y 
Sample Lessons 


Stop Wondering How I Teach Piano 
ll Show You, FREE 


Year after year you’ve seen my advertisement in all the 
leading publications, offering to teach you piano in quarter 
the usual time. Year after year my school has grown and 
grown until now I have far more students than were ever 
before taught by one man. In 1922 over two thousand stu- 
dents graduated from my Piano or Organ course and re- 
ceived their diplomas. 


Yet when I first started giving piano and organ lessons 
by mail in 1891 my method was laughed at. Could my con- 
servatory have grown as it has, obtained students in every 
State of the Union, and in fact, practically every civilized 
country of the world, unless it produced very unusual and 
satisfying RESULTS for its students? See for yourself 
what it is that has brought my method so rapidly to the 
front. Write for free booklet and sample lessons. 


Now, for the first time, you can obtain sample lessons with- 
out charge. In the past, I have always been opposed to send- 
ing out free lessons, even to persons who were seriously in- 
terested in my course. But my friends have insisted that I 
give everybody a chance to see for themselves just how sim- 
ple, interesting and DIFFERENT my lessons are, and I have 
consented to try the experiment for a short time. Simply 
mail the coupon below or write a postcard, and the 64-page 
booklet and sample lessons will go to you at once absolutely 
free and without obligation. 


Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece on f 
the piano or organ, not only in the original key, but in 
all other keys as well. Most students practice months, jp 
before they acquire this ability. It is made possible by 
my patented invention, the Colorotone. 

Another invention, obtainable only from me is my 7 
hand-operated moving picture device, Quinn-dex. By 0 QUINN 
means of Quinn-dex you actually see my fingers in 7 
motion on the piano, and can learn just how to Conservatory 
train your own fingers. Studio NI 70 

When I say that I can teach you piano 4 598 Columbia Road 
in quarter the usual time, do not think 7 Boston, 25, Mass. 
that this is too good to be true. Mod- Please send we without 
ern pret ¥ yoy —- PR. 3 ote =. + 
have accomplished just as great won- > » “Hh us 
ders in other branches of education. Mh get To 
You at least owe it to yourself to your method. 






















investigate. Send coupon or post- . 

card at once, oo the offer PDs 0 654545 450566000%% ceee 

of free sample lessons is 

withdrawn. y A °: 
"A Te Tere epee pais? 
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through the sense of sight. 
ample of visual instruction the educa- 
tional value of a humane poster con- 
test stands high. 








Poster Contests and Their Edu- 
cational Value 
By Mrs. H. Clay Preston 


Director Department of Humane Education, 
The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


Any form of expression which typi- 
fies the thoughts and feelings of the 


child when directed in the right chan- 


nel is educational. Visual instruction 
includes all instruction by which the 
material world reaches the mind 
As an ex: 


There are four outstanding points 


from which these contests may be con- 


sidered—the value to the child, the 


school, the humane cause, and the pub- 
lic. First: 
child? 
expresses a kindly thought. 
places responsibility on the child, and 
a certain amount of study and investi- 
gation oz the subject chosen. 
ample: 
cruelties of trapping then much read- 
ing must be done and other informa- 
tion sought to produce a drawing both 
appealing and accurate as to details. 
If it is a cat or dog subject then all 
dogs and cats immediately become a 
thing of life and interest to the con- 
testant. 
by an overgrown and uncouth Jad in 
one of the city’s schools of foreign- 
born children was said by his teacher 
to change the boy from a bird destroy- 
er to a staunch bird protector. 


What is the benefit to the 
Every poster drawn by achild 
It also 


For ex- 
If the poster portrays the 


A drawing of a bird subject 


The slogan or caption has an equal 


if not greater value from the educa- 
i standpoint than the drawing it- 
self, 
may have most effective and appealing 
captions, and in the opinion of many 
who have conducted successful con- 
tests there should be special prizes for 
slogans and captions. 


Many posters indifferently drawn 


Just consider the virile, forceful ef- 


fect of this one, “Regular Fellers are 
Kind to Animals,” which illustrated a 
Happy Hooligan chap surrounded by 
a group of nondescript pups. 
even an untrained street urchin would 
sneer at such a picture. Also, “Light- 
en the Load,” or, “They Slave for Us, 
So Why Not Treat Them Well?” print- 
ed on attractive posters illustrating 
what the horse does to earn his living, 
carried an appeal to both owner and 
driver to lessen horses 
giving them a “square deal.” 
woolly dog carried this verse: 


Not 


’ 


burdens by 
A little 


I’m only a little mut 
That barks and whines and yelps, 
But I’ve got a heart within, me, 
Just like anyone else. 


And two cats lifting their voices on 


high in the stillness of the night were 
described in this manner: “If You 
Would Give Them a Home You Would 
Remove a Public Nuisance.” 
subtle rebuke was appended to a pic- 
ture of a plume-decked hat—“Do La- 
dies Kill Birds? 
striking captions are: “Kindness to An- 
ae Brings Joy to Every Girl and 

oy,” 
World,” and “Do a Kind Deed Every 
Day.” 


Also a 


Yes.” Several other 


“Kindness Makes a _ Happy 


Second: Every well-conducted post- 


er contest is popular in the schools. It 
is a change in the regular procedure 
and a brief respite from routine study. 
On the part of the school there is al- 
ways sharp rivalry and a keen pride 
taken in this work, especially from the 
standpoint of artistic merit. 
whole school may participate, only a 
limited number of drawings may be 
selected as worthy of entering for a 
prize. 
tempted without the full approval and 
hearty cooperation of the school au- 
thorities. 
schools it automatically becomes a part 
of the regular work, which insures its 
success and, acting in harmony, creates 
a friendly feeling between the school 
and the Society. 
ing, and teachers generally, show great 
interest in these affairs, which often 
results in a heated but friendly race 
being run for the honors by competing 
schools. 


While a 


No poster contest should be at- 


With the backing of the 


Supervisors of draw- 


Third: The value to the humane 
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A School-Party for Hallowe'en! 


THIS magic October festival appeals toevery boy and git, 

They love every sign of it—the pumpkin and the witch, the 

owl and the black cat. Give the youngsters a party at school, 

Let them decorate with gay crepe paper and make spooky 
costumes. cs 


You can obtain helpful hints 
from the Dennisch Bogie Book, 
Ten cents will bring it to you— 
with ideas galore for this night 
of revelry. 


At Stationers’ and Dept. 
Stores or else send 10 cents to- 
day to DENNISON MBG. Co., 
Framingham, Mass., Dept.10H 








VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


by using the project method and the socialized 
recitation plan. 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


For Grades VII—IX. Ten projects to a year, 
Plenty of grammar, 


Price, $1.00 


Did you ever see 
A Really Inductive Arithmetic ? 
Here it is: 


THE BROOKS ARITHMETIC 


Highly inductive. Socialized classroom meth- 
od. Grades IV—VIII. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, Grades IV—VI, 70c, 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, VII—VIII, 80c. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 

| 34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 




















Hallowe’en Entertainments 


No. N1. THE COMPLETE HALLOWE'EN 
OOK. By Elizabeth F. Guptill. Contains drills, 
recitations, pantomimes, action and costume songs, 
exercises, dialogs for children, short plays for boys, 
for girls, and for boys and girls, and ‘‘The Hallowe'en 
Party,’’ a longer play for high-school pupils, +4 males, 
5 females, and a number of small children. Also full 
directions for entertaining, including the invitation, 
refreshments, decorations, games, etc. 490 cents. 
lo. N2. BRIGHT IDEAS FOR HALLOWE'EN. 
Information about Hallowe’en ingenious!y given, in 
the form of pantomimes, dialogs, exercises and drills. 
Contains five complete plays—Tardy Tom and the 
Spirits, A Hallowe’en_ Surprise, The Candidate, 
A Hallowe’en Joke and Fairies to the Rescue. Most 
of these exercises and plays give ample opportunity 
for the use of fairies, ghosts and brownies, so_ that 
= are provided for a great many children of dil- 
erent ages. 40 cents 


No. HELPS AND HINTS FOR HALLOW. 
E’EN. By Laura Kountree Smith. Useful in_ plan: 
ning Hallowe’en celebrations for school, church and 
home, Contains sixteen short plays, drills and exer 


cises for children of different ages. _ Several col- 
plete programs for any grade or mixed grades may be 


easily arranged from this material. 40 cents. | 
HE MAGIC CHEST. A _ Hallowee 


0. " A 
*Play by Jean Ross. A very successful dramatization 


of an interesting medieval Hallowe’en legend. Very 
meritorious and different from the average Hallowe et 
entertainment. The play is cleverly written Mm 
rhyme, which adds much to its uniqueness. A vel 
striking moral is also depicted. Easily staged. 
male and 4 female characters. Time, about 40 ml 
utes. 365 cents, 
Our complete catalog, ‘“THE TEACHERS’ YEAR BOOK,” 
is free on request. 
MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 

208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., | LEBANON, OHIO 


Earn $200a Month| 
Other Teachers Do, So Can You 


If you are increasing the efficiency of your work. Take a.cor; 
respondence course in ‘‘How To Teach the Primary Grades 
or “‘How To Use the Project Method.’’ Catalogue 
NELLIE COOPER, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Author: How To Teach the Primary Grades. 
How To Use the Project Method. 























School Room Displays 
Easy to display pictures, char's, 
drawings, maps, etc., when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with a Twist” 


10c pkts. *fn'divaie ise.” 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 







i 


“One Teacher Tells Another” Read 
Page Seven. 
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cause and benefit to the organization 
directing a poster contest is perhaps 
greatest of all. It is building for the 
future in arousing the interest of chil- 
dren in humane activities. Who knows 
how many of the youth who gain 
their first impressions of humaneness 
through these contests, will later be- 
come members of an anti-cruelty so- 
ciety or active workers in the ranks 
for the prevention of cruelty to all 
living creatures. From the knowl- 
edge thus gained the eyes of all chil- 
dren who participate in these contests 
are more watchful to observe acts of 
cruelty and their sympathies are 
aroused toward all helpless creatures. 
A recent pleasing experience seems to 
illustrate that point. After a contest 
in New York several of the contestants 
earning prize money voluntarily of- 
fered their rewards to the work of 
The American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Another 
result of the awakened interest in the 
humane cause was the inauguration of 
a number of Junior Humane Clubs in 
the schools. One has only to inquire 
among the teachers to learn of many 
other humane activities undertaken by 
the children since the contest, which 
was held in New York during the last 
half of the school year, under the au- 
spices of The American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with 
the cooperation of the New York Wo- 
men’s League for Animals. While no 
estimate can be made of the whole 
number of drawings turned in at the 
schools, more than two thousand were 
considered worthy of being entered in 
the contest and were submitted from 
about two hundred and fifty schools. 
Fourth: The educational value of 
a poster contest to the public is an im- 
portant factor when well managed. It 
is really surprising to those unfamil- 
jar with these contests to learn that 
many, yes very many, of the fathers 
and mothers are as deeply interested 
in the poster turned in by their child, 
as is the contestant himself. It is amus- 
ing to see the same faces every day 
viewing the display and watch them 
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scan the list of prizes to see if the 
particular one they are interested in 
has been duly appreciated and placed 
in the group of winners. Nor do they 
hesitate to inform you that your 
“Judges” are a poor lot if these 
fail to pin the right tag on the poster 
they are interested in. No difficulty 
will be experienced in hanging your 
exhibition in public buildings or store 
windows. What can be more profitable 
for the humane cause than good ad- 
vertising, and the poster contest is all 
that and more, for it attracts wide at- 
tention from the public. In New York 
groups of posters were shown in li- 
braries, also in one of the largest 
shops, and a request was filled for 
twenty-five posters to be displayed in 
London. The Press is ever willing to 
write up a well-conducted contest, as 
well as publish the names of the win- 
ners and display reproductions of the 
best posters, and the public is always 
interested and appreciative. 

In closing let me leave with you 
these brief suggestions: 

1. Obtain first of all the coopera- 
tion of the school authorities. : 

2. Select your judges with care. Let 
the school be represented,—the artist 
who speaks for art,—and the humani- 
tarian who has a kindly, sympathetic 
side. Each may hold a different view- 
point, but when merged it is a wise 
combination. 

8. Classify your entries by dividing 
them into groups to rate them accord- 
ing to the school grading. 

4. Give your prizes generously. It 
seems to be generally conceded that 
many small prizes are much more sat- 
isfactory than a few large ones. 

5. Always keep in mind that it is 
the spirit of kindness we are endeav- 
oring to foster. No matter whether 
or not a child is able to produce an 
artistic poster, it is the kindly thought 
that prompts it which really counts. 


You can’t depend on your eyes when 
your imagination is out of focus.— 
Mark Twain. 
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' Attention!! 
Special for Teachers 


A catalog that will help you obtain 
your kindergarten material, teaching 
aids, and school supplies with least 
possible expenditure of time and mon- 
ey. No teacher should be without it. 


ROWLES ANNUAL. 


SPECIAL 7EACHERS CATALOG 


For nearly thirty years the Rowles Com- 
pany has supplied the needs of teachers and 
principals as well as institutions throughout 
the United States. So that today our prod- 
ucts are recognized as standard and speci- 
fied exclusively by many of the Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 


We manufacture and sell direct to teach- 
ers and schools at wholesale prices saving 
them thousands of dollars each year on their 
purchases. 

IF IN NEED OF SCHOOL FURNITURE SEND 


FOR CATALOG C33, OUR SPECIAL FURNI- 
TURE CATALOG. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
TODAY AND SPECIAL 
JUBILEE OFFER TO 
TEACHERS. 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 
2345-2351 SO. LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Immediate Attention Address Department N 














Dodson 


Nature 
Pictures 


| 

| 

| 

: 

Cut out the coupons--send | 
stamps or check--order today! | 
| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Everywhere teachers are ordering 
these famous pictures. 
gest help in the school room—at 
the lowest cost. Each picture is a 
lesson to the children, whether in 
upper or lower grades. Many fas- 
cinating uses multiply the valueof | 
these pictures. Every oneauthen- | 
tic, from the original Mumford _ | 
Plates. A little thought on your | 
part will bring the children the | 
sort of knowledge that lasts. Or- | 
der from these six fall groups. | 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


905 HARRISON AVENUE 


SCHOOL CHART of nearly 1000 nature pictures. 


In colors. An investment every school should for 20c, oths, Beetles, etc. Indispensable to 
make. Size 24x34inches. Write Mr. Dodson the study of nature, Set of 18 for 55c. 
about the Dodson Nature Chart. Price $50.00. Name. Name. nn 

Ad dress Addr: 


MR. DODSON IS FAMOUS AS THE ORIGINAL BIRD HOUSE MAN 


= 




















(In colors) 


The big- 


Name. 


FISH 7 x 9 in. 


pictures of fish. 
usual reproductions of fish we 
should know. A study in color 
harmony and perfect proportion. 
We know of no other pictures 
the equal of these. 
portion and settings are authen- 
tic. Complete set of 13 for 40c. 


Thirteen colored 
Rare and un- 





bE 4 + 


onal) 











FLOWERS 7 x 9 in. 
(In colors) A\ll of Nature's favorites 
nearly 100 subjects—Send this coupon 


for complete list. They're priced at 3c 
each, minimum order 15 pictures, 





Color, pro- 
MINERALS 7 x 9 in. 


(In colors) The only way to show 
rare, precious and semi- er oo stones. 
Minerals shown cut and in natural 


form. Beautiful colors—18 for 55c. 





Name. 
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for ac 


their value. 





ANIMALS 7 x 9 in. 


Lion, Muskrat, 


‘(In colors) betage 2nd ap (Black and white) Twelve pic- 
from the largest to the smallest. tures in black and white showing 
Every picture is an opportunity the steps in the Lumber Indus- 
Pid to learn something try from standing trees to fin- 
and to remember _ _ That is ished — ; —— Saw ; 
3c each, in groups eceiving Docks, etc. INSECTS 7 x 9 in. 


of 15. Send for complete list. 
_ use this coupon. List sent 





INDUSTRIALS 6x9 in. 














Pictures that set the children 


thinking. Complete group 12 (In colors) Eighteen plates in colors, 


showing many varieties of Butterflies, 
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ART SERVICE BUREAU 


We are pleased to announce 
the establishment of The Art 
Service Bureau in charge of 
Rose Netzorg Kerr, formerly 


4/4! Art Director at Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Mrs. Kerr’s wide ex- 

“W| perience enables us to accept 

A M) for consideration all questions 

ZA&| arising in Art Education from 

5/2! the kindergarten, through the 

@| grades, in high school, college 

& $3] or art school. 

VA@| Design, color, drawing, crafts, 

A, and the organization and ad- 

weei| ministration of art courses are 


among the various phases of 
art education through which 
the Service Bureau aids, It 
hopes to serve the art worker, 
art supervisor, art teacher 
and grade teacher in city or 
rural schools. 


- 
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mY 
A ices ois 


~ 
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eee 


cAddress inquiries to 


Art Service Bureau, 


m 


(@| BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
‘ > 41 East 42nd Street, New York. 
iy Ss 


62) 
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CELEBRATE ARMISTICE DAY! 


No. N9. 





for Armistice Day. Complete and duly appro- 
priate in every respect. Contains an abundance | 
of material including recitations, drills, read- 


ings, dialogs, songs and plays; also numerous 
suggestions for school and community enter- 
tainments. With the growing prominence of 
Armistice Day, suitable and worthy programs 
are needed. ‘‘Lest We Forget” adequately fills 
this need and a glorious tribute is rendered our 
heroes of the World War. 35 cents. 

Our complete catalog, ‘“‘The Teachers’ Year 


300k,” is free on request. 
MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., LEBANON, OHIO. 





We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free. Our offer on Page 
Seven tells the story. 








You Can Organize a 
Kinder =yapaoay Orchestra ! 


Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 





Put music into the 
i] schools but do it 
with practical in- 
struments espe- 
cially designed for 
the school room 
needs. The Lud- 
wig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments 
are designed for 
the special pur- 
pose of encour- 
aging music in 
the schools, 











Write for this pictorially illustrated circular 
showing what other schools are doing. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
1615 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 














LEST WE FORGET. A _ program | 
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Educational Notes 


The Chicago Board of Education has 
decreed that high school pupils who 
marry are excluded from school. A 
nineteen-year-old student who returned 
to school after his honeymoon was 
promptly dismissed. 

Philander P. Claxton, Provost of the 
State University of Alabama since his 
retirement as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education two years ago, has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, at a salary of 
$13,500. This salary is a new high 
water mark for a city superintendent. 

A committee of seven has been ap- 
pointed by S. Commissioner of 
Education Tigert to canvass the field 
of reading instruction and to make 
recommendations concerning problems 
which confront teachers in presenting 
that subject. Dean William Scott 
Gray of the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago is chairman. 


In New York City the board of su- 
perintendents has approved a new 








course of study in the appreciation of 
art. One hundred famous paintings, 
from those of early times to the work 


‘of the modern Cezanne, have been 


chosen for consideration, and they will 
be grouped according to the grades 
where they are to be exhibited. The 
list is considered to be representative 
of the work of the great masters of 
painting in all ages. 

“There is an average of one school 
building burned down every day in the 
United States, but fortunately most of 
them burn at night,” was the state- 
ment made by Dr. G. D. Strayer in an 
address at the Teachers College Sum- 
mer School in New York. He also said 


| that one-third of the school children 


are housed in buildings that are inade- 
quate or insanitary. Professor Stray- 


| er made a plea for long term planning 





of school buildings. He maintained it 
was possible to plan_ fifteen years 
ahead in a school building program. 
Many communities, he said, selected 
such inadequate sites that eventually 
they encroached on play space, which, 
he said, was just as important as class 
rooms. He advocated large tracts for 
play spaces so that play might become 


| a regular part of the school program. 


“The Story of the Gasoline Motor” 
is the title of the latest issue in the 
series of industrial motion picture films 
prepared by the Department of the In- 
terior through the Bureau of Mines. 
This film, made in cooperation with the 
Continental Motors Corporation, visu- 
alizes in a most graphic manner the 
complete operation of a gasoline en- 
gine. Special views have been made 
to show the cycles through which the 
gas travels from the time it enters the 
engine as an explosive mixture, until 
the time it leaves as a burned gas. 
With the aid of special lenses, some 
unusual “close-up” scenes have been 
obtained. In order to show clearly 
what has taken place inside the engine 
and the particular role which each 


part plays in creating power from 
liquid fuel, much elaborate work is 
done. To give this correct portrayal 


in every detail, many engines were cut 
into at various points and made to 
operate so the particular function of 
every moving part would be clearly 
shown. Copies of this film may be 
borrowed for educational purposes 
from the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. J. George Becht, appointed Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania to succeed Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, has had a continued and 
progressive career in his connection 
with the Pennsylvania school system. A 
writer in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, after mentioning him as a 
lad of sixteen successfully teaching a 
school of a dozen children in Lycoming 
County, catalogues his record as fol- 
lows: “A graduate of common school; 
a graduate of normal school; a gradu- 
ate of college; a teacher in all the va- 
rious grades of the common school; an 
instructor of teachers in a normal 
school; a County Superintendent of 
Schools; a Principal of a state normal 
school; Executive Secretary of the 
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Much valuable information on 
silent reading 
will be found in our free fifteen page brief on the 


Silent Reading Hour 


First, Second and Third Readers 
with Manuals 
by 
G. T. BUSWELL 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


and 


WM. H. WHEELER 


Now Ready For Distribution. 


W. H. WHEELER & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Eye Movements 
In 
Silent Reading 


Do you know that the typical first grade 
inp reads this way ? 
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Eight little books 
the school year. 





Each book for a separate grade. 
his or her own book. The price is only “four pennies” 


FOR MEMORY’S G ARDEN—Zhe Best Collection of Memory Gems for Schools 
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A Unique Arrangement of Memory Gems 


Gems, one for each week of 
Each pupil should have 
per copy. 





For Memory’s Garden not only contains some 
of the choicest gems of thought, selected from 
the best writers of all ages, but its unique ar- 
rangement makes it particularly serviceable in 
the schoclroom, easy to use, and thus more valu- 
able for the pupils. The selections are arranged 
by grades, forty for each grade from the first 
to the eighth, one for each week of the school 
year, The selections for each grade are num- 
bered from one to forty and are so arranged 
that corresponding numbers in the various 
grades are appropriate to the same season of 
the year or the same Special Days celebrated in 
the schoolroom. Thus, selection No. 5 in each 
grade is appropriate for Autumn, No. 10 for 
Thanksgiving, No. 15 for Christmas, etc. 

The value of systematic memorizing of Gems 
of Thought such as these books provide, cannot 
be overestimated. Five minutes a week will en- 
able you to provide for this subject separately 
or in connection with opening exercises. 


In Eight Little Books at 4c Each 


In order that all pupils may have the forty 
Memory Gems for their grade, For Memory’s 
Garden is printed in eight little books which are 
called Grade Books and these little books are 
furnished in quantities to supply the pupils of 
any school or room, each with their own book, 
at only 4c a copy, postpaid. 

Pupils having their own Grade Books for 
study saves the teacher copying on the board, 
as some do, from the teachers’ edition, and en- 
ables the pupils to have before them at all times, 
for review, the Gems they have memorized. 
Teacher’s Edition: For the use of teachers 
all the matter for the eight grades is published 
in one book, bound in limp cloth. This edition 
contains valuable suggestions to teachers for 
the use of this unique arrangement of Memory 
Gems. Price 30c postpaid. Price in combina- 





Public School System of Pennsylvania; 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., 


Compiled and Arranged by LUCIA MAY WIANT, Supervisor of Expression, Dayton, Ohio, Public Schools 


tion with an order for Grade Books for all the 
pupils of a one room school or each room of a 
graded school, 15c. 


Order Now—Send Money Later 


We want every rural school and every room 
of all graded schools to have these little books. 


Our offer: Fill out and mail coupon printed 
below. We will immediately send the books 
postpaid. When received, explain their value 


and importance to the pupils, ask each to bring 
just four pennies so that they may have their 
own book, then send us the amount collected. 

The Teacher’s Edition will be sent, in con- 
nection with a school or room order, at half 
price, in consideration of your attending to the 
details of ordering, collecting the pennies, mak- 
ing remittance to us, etc. 


I eee 


1 
Order Blank—Send No Cash | 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., or | 
| (Address nearest office) { Des Moines, lowa 


| Please send me in accordance with your offer 
For Memory’s Garden Grade Books as follows: 





.-IstGr. ...3dGr. ...5thG@r. ...7th Gr. l 
...2d Gr. . 4th@r, ...6th Gr. . 8th Gr, 

A total of..... Grade Books, Also the Te om | 
er’s Edition. I agree to receive these books, 
plain them to my pupils, and send money “t 
cents per copy) to you as promptly as possible, 
together with 15 cents for the Teacher's Edition. | 
DNR Tbh oo Sawn s ae Soha ss ehas eeu sees | 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
or DES MOINES, IOWA. 


(Order from Nearest Point) 
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a Deputy State Superintendent of 
Schools, and now State Superintendent 
of Schools.” 


At the consecration of the first wing 
of the restored library of the Louvain 
University late in July by Cardinal 
Mercier, Primate of Belgium, Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, President of Co- 
jumbia University, presented a book 
containing the names of the U. S. 
teachers and school children who con- 
tributed nearly $40,000 for the restora- 
tion of the library, which was destroyed 
by the Germans during the war. It is 
hoped that by 1925 the 500th anni- 
versary of the founding of the library, 
the total amount needed ($1,000,000) 
will have been received. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for translator to be held 
throughout the country on October 17. 
The duties are, under supervision, to 
gather and compile first-hand informa- 
tion of the school systems, and educa- 
tional movements in the foreign coun- 
tries covered by the language group in 
which applicant is examined; to trans- 
late such educational material as is 
authorized, and to assist in translating 
special articles and in gathering infor- 
mation on the educational movements 
and progress of countries outside of 
the language group in which examined. 
Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washingion, 
D. C., or the secretary of the board of 
U. S. civil-service examiners at the 
post office or customhouse in any city. 


The State Board of Education of 
New Jersey is taking notice of the fact 
that 415 out of the 1,324 pupils who 
took examinations last June for en- 
trance to the state normal schools 
failed to pass. Of these, 128 were giv- 
en an opportunity for re-examination 
before the opening of the schools in 
September, and 32 of them still failed, 
a slightly smaller percentage than in 
the first trial. Most of the pupils 
falled in arithmetic. The matter 
was considered of so much importance 
that a committee, of which Don C. 
Bliss, principal of the Trenton Normal 
School, is chairman, was appointed to 
conduct an intensive investigation to 
ascertain, if possible, the reason for 
this showing. In proposing this ac- 
tion, the chairman of the Normal 
School committee of the Board, said: 
“This discloses a very serious situa- 
tion and one that should be carefully 
considered by the State Board and 
other educational boards of New Jer- 
sey. We must ascertain just why these 
students failed, especially in arithme- 
tic, and just who is to blame.” Other 
states and other boards of education 
will be interested in the report that 
this committee will make. 


The city of Indianapolis and the 
state of Indiana, as a whole, are en- 
gaged in the construction of the James 
Whitcomb Riley Hospital for Children, 
which will be the largest hospital of 
the kind in the world. Indiana has had 
no exclusive children’s hospital where 
the needy crippled and deformed and 
maimed may be cared for, and this in- 
stitution will provide for that and 
prove a most appropriate memorial of 
the poet who so loved children and 
was so much loved by them. The Riley 
Memorial Association conceived the 
idea of thus perpetuating the memory 
of Riley, and a committee from that 
association and the State University 
Board of Trustees has the work in 
charge. The state appropriated $125,- 
000 towards the building fund and has 
provided for an annual maintenance 
fund. The balance of the large amount 
needed for construction is being raised 
y voluntary subscription, and the hos- 
pital will be presented to the state. 
he hospital will occupy a twelve acre 
plot in an eighty-seven acre park pro- 
vided by the city of Indianapolis, con- 
taining convalescent home, other hos- 
Pitals and the University medical 
school. The State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions are among the many organiza- 
tions which are raising memorial 
funds for this hospital. 
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“This is the pencil I 
recommend in my 
classroom.” 


q Rodipcinr, 
eg. 
aco. \u.5. PAT, OFF 


Wesley Barry 
starring in 
Warner Bros. 
Classics of the Screen 
uses an 


Ingersoll Pencil 











How Ingersoll Pencils 
Help Teachers 


**The Ingersoll Pencil fills a long felt need in the class rooms of America. The noise, 
dirt and confusion of ‘sharpening’ pencils are eliminated and my pupils do neater, better 
work—and their school supplies cost less by the year.”’ 


Asan aid to better penmanship, the Ingersoll Pencil is gaining great favor with teachers 
because it is perfectly balanced and just the right weight — models to suit every indi- 
vidual requirement. 


Your dealer in school supplies has Ingersoll Pencils. Ask him to show you the dif- 
ferent models. You will find just the right one for your class room work, for checking, 
or grading papers, or your personal writing needs—and models 
all reasonably priced, to recommend to your pupils. 

Student’s Featherweight Model 50c.__ Nickel Knockabout 75c. 
Ingersoll Dollar Pencil, Rolled Silver Plate $1. Other models at 
$2—$2.50 up to $25 in sterling silver or solid gold. Also, hand- 
some gift sets for the Christmas season will soon be on display 
at your dealers. 10 long double length leads for 10c—also thin 
colored leads for all Ingersoll Pencils. 

Big Contest for Students 
Tell your pupils to watch for announcement of the Ingersoll 


Pencil Prize Contest. $300 in cash and 100 Ingersoll pen- 
cils as prizes. Your local dealer will furnish details, 
e . Special Wesley Barry Matinee 
“Freckles”’ will shortly appear at many theatres in a special 
school matinee of ‘The Country Kid’? a Warner Bros., 
Screen, Classic, at which pencil stubs will count, instead of 
money, for admission, A contest for students, with Ingersoll 
Pencils as prizes, will also be included. Have your pupils 
ask at the Moving Picture Theatre for the Matinee date and 
start collecting their pencil stubs now, 
“Outline of History Written with an Ingersoll 
Pencil,’ FREE to teachers, Write for it. 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT CO., Inc. 


1382 Quatity Park, St. Paut, Minn. 
New York City San Francisco 
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THE DEADLY PARALLEL 
OLD FASHIONED 
PENCIL 


*| NEW INGERSOLL 
tit REDIPOINT 
| 


STUB 


3 INCHES 
THROWN AWAY 


» NOSTUB 
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CHIPS 
2 INCHES 
WHITTLED AWAY 


NO WHITTLING 





ONLY USES LEADS 
ae A 
Junk EADS 
Nickel Cost LEADS. 


50c AD IN AN INGERSOLL PENCIL WRITES 
FACE WORDS THAN A LONG WOODEN 


PENCIL AND COSTS 1¢ INSTEAD OF 3, 














Student’s Long model, Pony com: 
Feather- rolled silver, plete with Here is a good lesson in economy. Show this to your 
weight, per- withclip,and ring an pupils—tell them why Ingersol! Pencils are cheaper 
fectly bal- eraser under 


eraser - 
in ear, an ur class room will be more orderly. 
ed, clip ca; Aluminum by the year, and your c 
and. eraser, ° »-$1.00 Feather- 


weight, 50c 





2. Reloads with a pull and | 
push—no long winded turn- 
ing. —— oe 


2. Ingersoll leads over 2 
inches long— about double | 
those of ordinary mechanical | 
pencils. . 


3. Space for 15 extra leads 
— which will write more 
words than 16 long wood pen- 
cils, * 


4. End to end these 16 leads | 
measure over a yard and no 
stubs, muss or sharpening. 








8. Wesley says, ‘*She turns 


outandin. Who'd want afliv- 
ver that wouldn’t back up?’’ as 
| 








6. The only pencil with | 
“push back’? point whic 

sheathes lead, saving broken 
points and punched pockets, 






it 
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7. Freckle Face chucks 
the old wooden pencil and 
ets down to date with an 
ngersoll 





* 


®. Off to school with the 
pride of the pencil world. 









































Latest fox Trots 
and Waltzes 


oBightDoubleDisc Full-Size _10 Inch Records 


FOX TROTS 
ony 


FOR 
AIL 








1 

2. 

3. Yes! We Have No Bananas 
4. Bambalina 
5. Wild Flower 
6 

7 

8 

9 







. Barney Google 

. Carolina In the Morning 

. Who’s Sorry Now 

. Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean 
10. I Love Me 
11. Parade of the Wooden Soldiers 


12. Sun Kist Rose 
13. You Know You Belong to Somebody Else 


WALTZES 
14. Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses 
15. Red Moon 

16. Mellow Moon 




















| Greatest Bargain Ever Offered 


ERE is the greatest phonograph-record _ size, ten-inch brand new records which play 
bargain ever offered! All brand new _ on both sides, giving you sixteen complete se- 
records, right straight from factory to _lections. Played beautifully by the most won- 

you! The very latest Broadway hits—the  derful Dance Orchestras you ever heard! A 
most popular dance music of today. All New wonderful collection of latest hits—ALL FOR 
York is dancing to these wonderful, catchy, ONLY $2.98. Never before such a bargain 
swingy Fox Trots and Waltzes. Eight full in up-to-the-minute records. 


Mit. ~~ | SEND NO MONEY 


Dept. 1810, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me for ten days’ trial your collection of 16 Fox Trots 
and Waltzes on eight double-face ten-inch records, guaranteed equal 
to any records made. I will pay the postman only $2.98 plus deliv- 
ery charges on arrival. This is not to be considered a purchase, 
however. If the records do not come up to my expectations, I re- 
serve the right to return them at any time within 10 days and you 
will refund my money. 

Note: If you desire Prof. Morgan D. Stern’s Course in Dancing 
including 10-inch double-face instructor record place X in square. 
(Price 98c.) y 


















Try these records for ten days in your own home. Note the beauty of record- 
ing, the catchiness of the tunes, and the wonderful volume and clearness of 
tone. Send no money now—just give the postman $2.98 plus delivery charges 
on arrival. If not delighted with your bargain return the records and we will 
refund money and pay postage BOTH WAYS. This low rate made possible 
by manufacturing in enormous quantities and selling direct to users. 
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DO NOT WAIT! WRITE NOW 
| 

| 

| 
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THOUSANDS OF SETS ARE BEING ORDERED 
Mail Coupon or Postal to 


National Music Lovers, Inc. 
New York City 














Name 
Adaress___..... 





354 Fourth Avenue Dept. 1810 
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EASY STEPS 2 COMMON LAW 


By” Nanette B. Paul, LLB. 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap ; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling books 


and in almanacs. ; 
—Abraham Lincoln, 


Wretched is that Thralldom where the Law is 
Either Uncertain or Unknown 











AW is the Habit of doing a certain thing every time and by every- 
body in the same way. 
The sun rises in the east, sets in the west, and has done so 
every day since the creation of the universe. 























People rise in the morning, work during the day, retire in 








the evening, and sleep during the night. 

The National Congress convenes on the First Monday in December, 
enacts laws for the whole country, and always adjourns before the Fourth 
of March of the second year. 

These Habits illustrate the meaning of Law, and that it must be abso-~ 
lutely sure to act in the same way every time in a Thralldom, or country, 
in order that every Citizen may count on its protection in conducting his 
business and the affairs of his family. 





























NOTE.—See page 93 for explanation of this poster. 
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What Shall We Do With “Gifted” Pupils? 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 





mJ ET us say that a teacher has fifty children in 
a3 the third grade. They have been chosen at ran- 
dom, psychologically speaking; that is to say, 
they have not been specially selected either for 
their brightness or their dullness. They have 
been promoted to the third grade because they 
are all nine years of age. They all started in 
school at the age of six and they completed the 
first and second grades together. They are 
now starting in the third grade and the teacher expects that at 
the end of the year, if all goes well, they will be promoted to the 
fourth. 

If the teacher had an accurate method of measuring the in- 
telligence of her fifty children, would she find that they all had 
substantially the same mental power or capacity? She would 
not. If she should measure them physically, she would find 
that there would be considerable difference in their height and 
weight, even though they were exactly the same age. She 
would find even greater variation in their intelligence than in 
their physique. Suppose she should arrange them in groups 
according to their intelligence, as follows: Very superior, 
superior, average, inferior, very inferior. If she applied her 
scale of mental measurement, she would probably find that two 
or three out of the fifty pupils would be very superior, five or 
six of them would be superior, thirty-two or thirty-three would 
be about average (though the average group would vary among 
themselves somewhat) ; there would be five or six inferior pu- 
pils and about three very inferior ones. 








Native Intelligence—Average and Otherwise 





HE grouping would not work out precisely this way in every 

instance, because it is not likely that a teacher would al- 
ways find an unselected group of pupils. She might be teach- 
ing in a neighborhood in which the parents were above the 
average in native intelligence, and their children would tend to 
be superior as compared with the children of a neighborhood 
where the parents were of inferior mental stock. The writer 
in investigating recently the intelligence of rural school pupils 
in some sections of a certain state, found localities in which an 
unusually large proportion of the children were inferior. Peo- 
ple of inferior native ability seem to have found their way into 
these sections originally because conditions there did not at- 
tract men and women of superior or even average mental abil- 
ity. In the long run, and often immediately, people of the 
highest mental endowments will gain possession of land and 
other property which is most desirable, while those of inferior 
ability must take what the superior individuals pass by. 


Testing Superior and Inferior Pupils 





bee probabilities are that in every public school classroom 
of fifty pupils there will be substantially the groupings 
which have been mentioned above. This being the case, what 
should the teacher do about it? If she serves each pupil ac- 
cording to his needs, she will not teach them all in the same 
way and she will not expect them all to make progress at the 
same rate. The three or four very superior pupils will accom- 
plish four times as much in any intellectual task in a given 
period as the very inferior pupils, three times as much as the 
inferior, and twice as much as pupils of average ability. The 
superior children will accomplish three times as much as the 
inferior pupils and half as much again as the pupils of average 
ability. Tests recently made by Professor Whipple show that 
in a group of pupils, the fifth pupil from the top made, in five 
minutes, six times as many words from six letters as the fifth 
pupil from the bottom. The handwriting of the fifth pupil 
from the top was seventy-five on a measuring scale for hand- 
writing, as compared with eighteen for his classmate, and 
in twenty minutes he added three times as many problems cor- 
rectly as did the other. The vocabulary of the superior pupil 
was five times more extensive than that of the inferior pupil. 
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As compared with the latter, he spelled eight and one-half 
times as many words correctly and recalled two and one-half 
times as many ideas two weeks after a passage had been read. 
Other tests revealed large differences in ability. 


How Habits of Mental Laziness Are Formed 





New let it be assumed that all the pupils in the class are 
taught in the same way and move along through the school 
at the same rate. What will be the outcome? The superior 
pupils will form habits of intellectual laziness, and they will 
be likely also to get into mischief. They can learn their les- 
sons in a half or a third of the time required by the pupils of 
inferior or even average ability, and probably they will 
spend their leisure time in thinking up tricks to play on the 
teacher or on their classmates. They will not be likely to 
learn habits of concentration because they do not need to con- 
centrate in order to master their lessons. 

The writer frequently sees pupils in university classes who 
have fine native endowments, but who have formed habits of 
mental laziness, and often they fail to do work of university 
quality simply because they will not apply themselves. They 
cannot overcome the wasteful mental habits which they formed 
in the elementary and high schools because they were never 
required to exert themselves to the limit of their capacity. It 
is probable that they never will overcome these habits. 

A teacher can often single out her superior pupils without 
employing any system of mental measurement, though it is an 
easy matter now to make use of scales for measuring intelli- 
gence—-a number of firms publish intelligence scales which can 
be used by any teacher. By the time a class reaches the third 
grade, it should be known which of the pupils are superior and 
which are markedly inferior. When it is known, the teacher 
should if possible arrange to have the superior pupils move 
along faster than the inferior or average pupils. There should 
be promotion at least twice a year. The superior pupils should 
progress twice as fast as the average pupils, while the inferior 
ones will have to take twice as much time as those of average 
ability. A very superior pupil could move forward three times 
as fast as an average pupil. It would not hurt him to be plung- 
ed into difficulties rather frequently in order to compel him to 
develop his talents. The danger is that the very superior pupil 
will not have occasion to exercise his talents to the full if he is 
kept working with pupils of average ability. 

The reader may feel that it would be wrong to have some 
pupils receive distinction by being promoted while others are 
retained in their grade or demoted. This kind of sentimen- 
tality is working harm in American schools and is retarding 
the development of leaders that the nation needs. The wel- 
fare of every one of us will be advanced if we can early dis- 
cover those who have superior ability and then develop this 
ability as fully as possible. It is an educational tragedy to per- 
mit highly endowed pupils to form habits of intellectual lazi- 
ness. 


The Plan Nature Proceeds Upon 





== frequently hears teachers say that if we knew how to 
treat the dull pupil he would be as bright as anyone else. 
Nature does not proceed on this plan. She is constantly at 
work producing variations among individuals. She is experi- 
menting with a view to securing new individuals who will be 
superior to the average of the species. Unfortunately, in pur- 
suing her experimental plan she produces inferior as well as 
superior individuals and no amount of training can entirely 
overcome native deficiency. We teachers ought to work in ac- 
cordance with this biological law. We should do everything we 
can for the inferior pupil, but we should also do everything 
possible for the superior one. In the end, it will be better for 
all of us if each individual is given an opportunity to develop 
completely the talents with which nature has endowed him. If 
this is not done, he will suffer, and others will suffer with him. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





The Life of Christopher Columbus 


These questions and answers may be used either 
as outline and source for the leading facts in the 
life of Columbus, or as a review exercise. 


QUESTIONS 


1, When was Columbus born? 

2. Where? 

3. State his father’s name and occupation. 

4 Is anything known of the education of Colum- 
bus? 

5. Have any of the class seen a statue called “The 
First Inspirations of Columbus”? 

6. What was the first work of Columbus? 

7, When is it supposed that he began to follow 
the sea? 

8. Why was the sailor’s life especially attractive 
to young men at that time? 

¢, What northern voyage is Columbus said to 
have made? 

10. When is Columbus supposed to have gone to 
Portugal? 

11. Why might he naturally have been attracted 
to Portugal? 

12. What discoveries had the Portuguese made? 

13. How far had these navigators advanced when 
Columbus went to Portugal? 

14. Why had they not gone farther? 

15. What things are told of the life of Columbus 
in Portugal? 

16. When did Columbus go to Spain? 

17. How long was Columbus trying to interest 
Spain in his projects? 

18. To what other governments had he applied? 

19. Who were reigning in Spain at this time? 

20. With whom were they at war? 

21. How may we think Columbus had gained con- 
fidence to explore the unknown ocean? 

22. Where did he find shelter and friends before 
he applied to the sovereigns? 

23. Where was the Spanish court at this time? 

24. Why was it difficult for Columbus to gain 
the attention of Ferdinand and Isabella? 

25. How did he obtain his living? 

26. What did Ferdinand do when Columbus first 
appealed to him? 

27. What experienced Spanish navigator became 
interested in the views of Columbus? 

28. What did Pinzon promise? 

29. What led Columbus to appeal to the Queen 
for aid again? 

30. Where was the Spanish Court at this time, 
1491? 

31. Why did this appeal of Columbus to the 
Spanish Crown fail? 

32. What did Columbus do on the failure of this 
appeal? 

33. What led Queen Isabella to change her de- 
cision? 

34. What reasons did they urge upon the Queen? 

35. What part of the expense of the voyage did 
Columbus offer to bear? 

36. What was the result of this appeal to the 
Queen? 

37. What were the terms of the agreement be- 
tween Columbus and the sovereigns? 

38. Where did Columbus go next? 

39. Why was this town selected as the place from 
which the expedition should start? 

40. How was the third ship supplied? 

41. How was the requisition of ships and men 
received at Palos? 

42. How was the command enforced? 

43. Describe the vessels. 

44, Who commanded the other two vessels? 

45. How many men in all were in the three ships? 

46. What restriction was placed by Ferdinand 
and Isabella on the direction of the voyage? 

47. When did the three ships sail from Palos? 

48. How are the incidents of the voyage known? 

49. What was the first disaster? 

50. Why did Columbus stop at the Canary Is- 
lands? 

51. How did the sailors behave as the Canary 
Islands disappeared from sight? 

52. What directions were given by Columbus in 
tase they should be separated? 

53. What stratagem did Columbus use, and why? 

54. How did Columbus explain the variation of 
the compass? 

55. What was the first thing that made the voy- 
agers think they were near land? 





By FANNY COMSTOCK 








56. What was the true explanation? 

57. What sign really did betoken land? 

58. Why was everyone especially eager to dis- 
cover land? 

59. What had been the prevailing wind ever since 
they started, and why did this make the sailors 
uneasy? 

60. What mistake did Martin Pinzon make? 

61. What order was given by Columbus, and why? 








COLUMBUS 
By Helen L. Smith 


A harbor in a sunny, southern city ; 

Ships at their anchor, riding in the lee ; 

A litile lad, with steadfast eyes, and 
dreamy, 

Who ever watched the waters lovingly. 


A group of sailors, quainily garbed and 
bearded; 

Strange tales, that snared the fancy of 
the child: 

Of far-off lands, strange beasts, and birds, 
and people, 

Of storm and sea-fight, danger-filled and 
wild. 





And ever in the boyish soul was ringing 

The urging, surging challenge of the sea, 

To dare,—as these men dared, its wrath 
and danger, 

To learn,—as they, its charm and mysiery. 


Columbus, by the sunny, southern harbor, 

You dreamed the dreams that manhood 
years made true ; 

Thank God for men—iheir deeds have 
crowned the ages— 

Who once were little dreamy lads like you. 
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62. Describe the condition of the men as the days 
passed. 

63. What cheering signs appeared on the 11th 
of October? 

64. What did Columbus see that night? 

65. When was land actually seen? 

66. Who received the pension? 

67. What explanations of the moving light have 
been given? 

68. How many days after they left Palos was 
land discovered? 

69. What was the land which they first came to? 

70. Describe the landing. 

71. How did the natives receive Columbus? 

72. What convenient article did the Spaniards 
find in common use among the Indians in the 
Bahamas? 

73. Describe the people. 

74. What were the next movements of Columbus? 

75. What products did he find in these islands? 

76. Describe the loss of the “Pinta.” 

77. Give an account of the shipwreck of the 
“Santa Maria.” 

78. Plans for returning to Spain. 

79. The meeting with the “Pinta.” 

80. How was gold found in Hispaniola? 
Hayti. 

81. How did Columbus find his way back to Spain? 

82. How did he determine his latitude? 

83. To an observer on the Equator where would 
the North Star seem to be at midnight? 

84. What is the latitude of an observer who sees 
the North Star 10° above the horizon at midnight? 

85. Result of the storm, February 13-15? 

86. What great anxiety had Columbus at this 
time? 

87. How did he try to prevent this? 

88. When they reached the Azores, why did Co- 
lumbus send half his crew ashore? 


(Now 


89. How did the Portuguese governor of the 
island treat the expedition? 

90. When did Columbus reach Palos as he re- 
turned from his first voyage? 

91. Describe his appearance at court. 

92. Tell the story of the egg. 

93. How many vessels and men sailed on the 
second voyage of Columbus? 

94. When he reached Hispaniola, what did he 
find had become of those who stayed? 

95. How many voyages did Columbus make in 
all? 

96. What lands did he visit in the different voy- 
ages? 

97. Mention some of the difficulties which he met. 

98. How did he obtain men for his third voyage? 

99. Why was Bobadiila sent to the New World? 

100. How did Columbus receive Bobadilla? 

101. Why was Bobadilla recalled? 

102. Describe the fourth and last voyage of Co- 
lumbus. 

103. When did Columbus return to Spain? 

104. When did Queen Isabella die? 

105. Where and when did Columbus die? 

106. How long did the descendants of Columbus 
retain their rights as governors in the New World? 

107. What Southern novelist has lately written 
an interesting book about Columbus, and what is 
it called? 


ANSWERS 


1. The exact year is not known, but it is supposed 
to be about 1446. 

2. Several cities have claimed the honor of his 
birth, but the general belief is that he was born at 
Genoa, Italy. 

3. Domenico Colombo, a wool comber. 

4, The wool combers of Genoa established schools 
for their children, and Columbus probably attended 
these. He may possibly also have attended the Uni- 
versity of Pavia. 

5. This statue represents a boy, of perhaps twelve 
or fourteen, sitting on a wharf on which the waves 
have left their foam. He seems to be looking out to 
sea thoughtfully, as if wondering and studying 
about something. 

6. That of his father, wool combing. 

7. It is not certainly known. Some say that he 
was about fourteen; others, that he was twenty-six. 

8. Piracy was common, and seafaring gave many 
opportunities for adventure and plunder. 

9. There is a story that he was in Iceland in 1477. 

10. About 1470. 

11. For more than 100 years the Portuguese had 
been exploring the Atlantic Ocean. 

12. They had discovered the Madeira Islands and 
the Azores; and Prince Henry of Portugal was 
sending ships along the western coast of Africa in 
search of a cape on the southern end of the conti- 
nent, that would enable them to sail eastward to 
India. 

13. To the region around the Guinea Coast. 

14. The interest of Portugal in finding gold and 
other rich products interrupted the progress of dis- 
covery. 

15. The earliest biographers of Columbus say 
that he had a brother in Portugal, making charts 
and selling books, and that Columbus worked in 
the same way. 

16. About 1486. 

17. Seven years. 

18. Portugal, Genoa, and England. 

19. King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. 

20. With the Moors, whom they were trying to 
drive from Spain. The Moors had crossed from 
Africa to Spain. 

21. From following the sea for years, from talk- 
ing with experienced sailors, from the use of a new 
instrument for observing the stars, and especially 
from his own habit of observing keenly and reason- 
ing from what he saw. 

22. In the convent of Rabida, near Palos. 

23. In the early part of the sojourn of Columbus 
in Spain, the court was in camp at Cordova. 

24. They were fully occupied in following the 
sieges against the Moors. 

25. Columbus followed the court in the hope of 
furthering his schemes for exploration. Small sums 
were given to him from time to time by the royal 
treasurer. Probably he sometimes made charts and 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Young Citizens in the Making—Part II 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


re | NTHUSIASM on the part of the 
teacher is perhaps the chief 
factor in launching a project in 
school citizenship. For the suc- 
cessful carrying through of 
such a project there must be 
added to the enthusiasm— 


1. Alertness in the meeting 
of the situations that develop. 

2. A careful evaluating of both the method 
and the material used in the working out of 
any problem or project that arises in connec- 
tion with these situations. 

3. A spirit of real democratic leadership. 


Also, the teacher will need to remember— 


1. That American citizenship is the goal. 

2. That the highest type of training for this 
comes through the carrying over into the life 
of the pupil of the principles of Americanism 
—realizing, and leading the pupil to realize, 
that the type of adult citizenship he will give 
to his country will be largely determined by the 
way in which he exercises his present rights 
and duties, privileges and obligations, of cit- 
izenship in the school community. 

3. That the clarifying of ideals and trans- 
lating of these ideals into practical life experi- 
ence on the plane of the pupils’ degree of de- 
velopment must be the chief concern, rather 
than mere textbook study. 

4, That the abstract idea of democracy must 
be made concrete through the handling of the 
pupils’ own life situations in such a way as to 
gradually insure attitudes, activities, and hab- 
its in keeping with American democracy. 

5. That all school subjects present oppor- 
tunities for the cultivating of the qualities of 
American citizenship and the giving of knowl- 
edge essential to the best functioning thereof; 
that these qualities should be brought to the 
forefront, and emphasized, each subject itself 
being emphasized in proportion to the values 
thus presented, and every subject related to 
every other subject and to the lives of the pu- 
pils through its bearing on the common prob- 
lem. 

The detailed project given herewith is based 
on the fundamentals and relationships previ- 
ously discussed. Its development admits of a 
wide range of adaptation. 


I. The Situation 


In a sixth grade the problem of discipline 
reached an acute stage early in the session. 
There were a number of overgrown retardates, 
a wide range of mental ability, and extremes 
of environmental influences which made a com- 
mon appeal difficult to establish. There was 
little regard for authority as expressed in 
school regulations, and classroom work suffered 
proportionately. The teacher faced the situa- 
tion with the feeling that these were her prob- 
lems; that they could not be solved by the prin- 
cipal or by having the most serious offenders 
suspended or expelled; repression through fear 
of punishment would not answer, even if she 
could mete out punishment severe enough to 
bring this about. So far she had proved inade- 
quate to the demands of the situation. 

The teacher determined to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of democratic self-control, using one of the 
out-of-school offenses as her point of attack, 
one that would be impersonal, and with direct 
civic connections. One constant source of fric- 
tion was trespassing on the yards and grounds 
adjoining the school. Talks on ownership, 
rights as to personal property, city regulations, 
the providing of paved streets, etc., had been 








made a part of the work, and had proved effec- 
tive with the majority, but not with all. One 
day, when a boy had openly and defiantly cut 
across these neighboring yards, in spite of 
the fact that this matter had been carefully 
threshed out with him individually before, the 
teacher determined to put the matter before 
the class. She told them that she wanted them 
to help her solve a problem. 

She then briefly summarized the matter in an 
impersonal way without mentioning a name, 
concluding with: “When an adult citizen is 
caught violating one of the laws of the land he 
is punished. Who punishes him? What is the 
law? Why is this—what is back of it all?” 
The teacher then said, “A city ordinance has 
been violated by one of our number. Should 
he be punished? ... There are several possi- 
ble ways of handling the matter—the offender 
might be reported to the city authorities and 
the law be allowed to take its course; he might 
be turned over to the principal for punish- 
ment; I might punish him; or you, as school 
citizens, might handle the matter yourselves 
Which way do you prefer?” It was put to a 
vote and the last suggestion proved the will of 
the majority. “But such matters cannot be de- 
cided offhand. We must know the facts in the 
case, and view the offense in its relation to 
other phases of school life and citizen life be- 
fore we can know what is best to be done.” In 
the interest attendant upon this study, and in 
the pupils’ growing sense of responsibility, a 
real beginning was made. 


II. Some of the Problems Handled 


1. Why men live in related groups instead 
of each to himself, 

2. Relationships that arise because of men 
living in groups. (Stories of the Tree, Cave, 
and Lake Dwellers, the Story of Ab, and of 
Robinson Crusoe, paralleled this phase of the 
work.) 

3. The need of laws and law-governing bod- 
ies. A brief reviewing of types of government, 
making the personal side outstanding by con- 
necting conditions and results with specific 
cases—Ab and the clan, Hiawatha and his tribe, 
Abraham as a patriarch; democratic Greece; 
republican Rome; the late kingdoms of Europe. 

4. What does the law do for us? (The idea 
of protection was emphasized.) 

5. What is democracy? 

6. What does American democracy insure? 
(“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’) 

7. What are the main features of govern- 
ment established by our American democracy? 
(National, state, and local government, with 
emphasis on the last named.) 

8. Who has a right to take part in this gov- 
ernment—to help make it, to profit by it? (Cit- 
izens by birth, citizens by naturalization.) 

9. What does our local government do for us 
—for adult citizens, for junior citizens? (This 
problem was worked out in much detail, con- 
sidering the main features of the organization 
of the local government, where it gets its au- 
thority, its financial support, actual working 
order; what it does—from which pupils learn 
that the judging and punishing of crime or 
misdemeanor is a small part of its work; the 
major part of the work consists in such activ- 
ities as building roads and streets, providing 
water, building and maintaining schools, look- 
ing after the public welfare as to beauty, clean- 
liness of surroundings, ete. 

10. What is the part of the average citizen 
in all of this? 

11. What constitutes good citizenship? 


III. Some of the Activities Engaged In 


In the solving of these problems, the follow- 
ing activities were engaged in: 

1. A Junior Citizen League was organized. 
The slogan of the League was “Good citizens, 
every one.” Its object was to promote all fac- 
tors leading to the fulfillment of its slogan. It 
worked through the following departments: 

a. A traffic committee which regulated the 
passing of lines, and did what seemed best for 
the comfort, convenience, and good order of 
the grade on the playground, at public furc- 
tions, etc. 

b. A community service committee which 
attended to all the various “drives” that came 
up during the session—the sale of Red Cross 
Christmas Seals, a “Better Teeth” Week, Edu- 
cation Week, Music Week, a Safety-First cam- 
paign, a Thrift campaign; also, this committee 
met with similar committees in working out a 
float to represent their school in a community 
pageant, took over the sale of tickets for a re- 
cital given for the benefit of the school milk 
fund, etc. 

c. A social committee which arranged and 
provided for conducting opening exercises and 
special day programs, for notes of sympathy 
to members of the class who were ill or be- 
reaved, the annual picnic to the park, making 
new pupils welcome, etc. 

d. A welfare committee which took care of 
all matters of room housekeeping—tempera- 
ture, ventilation, cleanliness of classmates, 
caring for flowers, etc. They also took care of 
the punctuality and attendance of their class- 
mates. 

Each of these committees met once a week to 
report progress and make further plans. Any 
member of the League had a right to appear 
before any one of these committees and tell of 
a need or request help along a given line. 
Every two weeks there was a meeting of the 
League as a whole, when reports and discus- 
sions from the various committees and the lay- 
men served to keep everyone in touch with what 
was being done, all important matters being 
submitted to the vote of the general assembly. 

2. Visits made by selected committees to in- 
terview the mayor, the council in session, the 
health officer, a traffic officer, etc. 

3. Visits to the City Hall and other public 
buildings, and institutions. 

4. A paving project was in process of com- 
pletion, bitulithic being used for the first time 
in that city. A complete study was made of 
the project—materials used, process, machin- 
ery, cost; comparisons with other kinds of pav- 
ing; how the project originated and was put 
through—the council’s part, the citizen’s part. 

5. The industries and occupations of the 
community were studied, and discussed as to 
their place in the life of the community, and 
the relation of the individual workman to his 
work and to the community. Visits were made 
to industrial plants of various types in con- 
nection with these studies. 

6. Letters were written to city and other offi- 
cials, to business concerns, to other schools, 
etc., for the information desired along these 
various lines. 

7. Franklin K. Lane’s “Makers of the Flag” 
was studied, and patriotic selections of both 
prose and poetry, and many quotations, were 
memorized. J Am an American (by S. C. Bry- 
ant), You Are the Hope of the World (by Lier- 
mann Hagedorn), Americans All (by B. A. Hey- 
drick), and a number of books on American 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Kathleen is True to Her Promise 


HE leaves were now all turning in 

color, for the frost had paid several 

short calls, with the promise of a 

later visit of longer duration. It 
was the “red” month of October. 

“Before it gets too cold I should like to 
spend a day with Aunt Ellen,” remarked 
Mrs. Schuyler one morning at breakfast. 
“J wonder if you girls could get Father’s 
lunch?” 

“Why, of course we can, Mother,” said 
Kathleen. “It would be a disgrace to our 
Scout training if we could not!” 

“Then I shall plan to go next Saturday.” 

This conversation took place on Thursday, 
and the very next day Kathleen’s class at 
school arranged for a Saturday nutting 
picnic. 

At first, Kathleen was all enthusiasm, but 
suddenly she lapsed into silence. After a 
littie she went up to Miss Thorpe’s desk and 
said, “I shall not be able to go Saturday.” 

“But why, Kathleen?” 
asked Miss Thorpe with 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


her,” declared Kathleen. “Do you remember 
the second Scout law, Betty Lou?” 

“A Girl Scout is loyal!” 

“That is it, and now I have my chance to 
show it. You know, Betty Lou, that I al- 
ways take care of the little Williams baby 
on Saturday afternoons while his mother 
goes downtown. I should have to be disloyal 
to two duties if I went on this picnic, so I am 
not going. I should much rather give up 
the picnic than have Mother give up her 
visit.” 

Betty Lou sighed. 
do that!” 

“You are just a Brownie yet,” laughed 
Kathleen, “when you get to be a real Scout 
you will not mind a little sacrifice like that. 
It makes you feel sort of—oh, strong and 
worth while!” and Kathleen squared her 
shoulders. 

“T will help you get the lunch!” cried 
Betty Lou, “and I will set the table, wash 


“ IT wonder if I could 





the dishes, and do anything else that I can!” 

“Now, that is Brownie loyalty!’ 

Saturday morning after Mrs. Schuyler 
left, the two girls worked busily, making the 
beds, sweeping, and dusting. If Kathleen’s 
thoughts strayed regretfully, she gave no 
hint of the fact, but worked on cheerily. 

About ten o’clock the telephone bell rang. 
It was Mr. Schuyler calling, and he told 
Kathleen that he was going to bring his new 
clerk out to lunch. 

“Why, has Daddy forgotten that Mother 
is not here?” demanded Betty Lou, her eyes 
round with astonishment. 

“T guess he wants to see ‘what we can do!” 
said Kathleen. ‘Come on, Brownie, we shall 
have to work fast!” 

Kathleen planned as dainty a lunch as she 
was able to prepare, and then she and Betty 
Lou gathered some of the chrysanthemums 
which still glowed in the sunny corners of the 
garden, and placed them in a bowl on the 
table. 

When they heard their 





surprise. “I thought you 
were delighted with the 
idea.” 

“T promised Mother that 
I would stay home and get 
Father’s lunch.” 

“But couldn’t he stay 
downtown for lunch?” im- 
patiently asked Ruth 
Deane, one of Kathleen’s 
classmates. “Don’t spoil 
the picnic just for an old 
vromise, Kathleen!” 

“If Kathleen said she 
would stay at home, do not 
try to persuade her to 
break her word, Ruth!” 
interrupted Miss Thorpe. 

“T am sorry, Ruth,” said 
Kathleen, “but I cannot 
go.” 

“T think you are silly not 
to go,” exclaimed Ruth. 
“I certainly should go if I 
Were you.” 

“Kathleen would not en- 
joy this trip if she thought 
she had been disloyal to her 
best self in going,” said 
Miss Thorpe. 

Kathleen smiled up into 
her teacher’s face: “You 
know just how I feel!” 

That evening Betty Lou 
sympathized with Kathleen 
in her disappointment. 
“Mother would wait until 
next week if she knew 





















































about this picnic, Kath- 
leen,” said her little sister. 

“Yes, and that is just 
why I am not going to tell 





“These are my two daughters, Kathleen and Betty Lou,” said Mr. Schuyler. 


father’s step and voice in 
the hall, they changed their 
kitchen aprons for white 
ones, and went in to meet 
their guest. 

“These are my _ two 
daughters, Kathleen and 
Betty Lou,’ said Mr. 
Schuyler, “and this is Ray 
Curtis, girls.” 

Kathleen and Betty Lou 
shook hands with the tall 
young man. 

“You did not expect such 
a big fellow, did you?” he 
asked, smiling down at 
them. 

“No-o,” stammered 
Betty Lou, “but you look 
—you look just like a—a— 
boy !”? 

Ray burst out laughing. 


“Discovered!” he cried. “T 
am just an overgrown 
boy !”” 


“How old are you, Cur- 
tis?” asked Mr. Schuyler. 

“Nineteen!” he replied. 

The lunch was very nice 
and Ray ate as if he enjoy- 
ed it. “I was afraid at 
first that I was not going 
to like coming to a smaller 
town,” he said, “but I be- 
lieve that it is going to be 
fine here. One thing that 
I shall miss, though, is my 
Scouting.” 

“We are Scouts!” cried 
Kathleen and Betty Lou 
together. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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= R True Tales About Cows | 


By EDNA S. KNAPP 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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EOPLE have raised cattle from very 

ancient days. Abraham was rich in 

cattle. Probably he counted his 

wealth in cows instead of in money. 
The fact that the Egyptians worshipped 
Apis, an idol representing a bull, as the em- 
bodiment of their chief god, shows how much 
ancient people valued cattle. When the 
Greeks first used money instead of bartering 
goods, they stamped the image of a cow on 
their coins. 

There are many breeds of dairy cattle; 
the deer-like Jersey, the Hereford, Short- 
horn, Alderney, Holstein and others. Al- 
though domesticated so long, cows have one 
wild trait left. They hide their young in 
some thicket and defy you to find them. 
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Spotted Bess, the Cow That Climbed 


THE COW THAT CLIMBED 


Spotted Bess loved to climb. One bank 
beside the pasture lane was ten feet high 
and steep, but she climbed it. She climbed 
any rock big enough to hold her. There was 
a compost heap twelve feet high and ten feet 
across with sides straight up. 

“She can’t mount that,” said Uncle Zeb. 
“T guess not,” grinned Charlie. The heap 
settled two feet in a few days. One morning 
when Uncle Zeb went to the barn, Spotted 
Bess was calmly lying on the summit of the 
heap. 





SOME QUEER FOOD TASTES 


Cows are as individual in food tastes as 
people are. Bonnibel chewed sticks unless 
she could get fine charcoal. Beauty had a 
fancy for white petticoats. Grandmother 
put her clothes to dry on scrub-oak bushes 
in the back yard. Ellen Ann had to chase 
Beauty away on washing days. 

Beauty also hooked open the garden gate 


and dug potatoes for herself; dug them with 
her foot, nosed them out and devoured them. 
Charlie had to chase her out of the garden. 
Then Beauty would chew leather for a 
change. “She’ll even chew the harness off 
the horse,” lamented Charlie. 





A MUSICAL COW 


Jill was Ellen Ann’s pet. She followed 
Ellen Ann all about, and Ellen Ann was al- 
ways singing. When Ellen Ann took music 
lessons, Jill broke her rope, galloped to the 
house and stuck her head in at the parlor 
window. There she always stayed while 
Ellen Ann practiced. 





CURING THE KICKER 


Brownie suddenly began to kick for no 
reason that anybody knew. “Let’s fix her,” 
said ten-year-old Gardner. “I know how,” 
said Charlie, who was twelve. “I can’t think 
how,” said Uncle Zeb, starting off to work. 

But Charlie took up a loose plank in the 
barn loft, and Gardner let down a stone tied 
to a string. The stone just hit Brownie’s 
heels. She kicked and kicked and kicked 
while the boys just laughed. Before Uncle 
Zeb came home, they removed the string. 
He still wonders what cured Brownie. 





HOW DID THE COW GET IN? 


The pasture lane had two gas-pipe bars 
set into old posts. Uncle Zeb thought the 
boys left the bars down when the cows got 
into the garden. The boys insisted they 
were careful. Still the cows got in. One 
day Uncle Zeb saw Blackie push the far end 
of the gas pipe with her horns until it 
dropped down; then she stepped over it. 

A few days later he nailed a stick to the 
post to hold the end of the gas pipe. Then 
he saw Blackie lift and lift with her horns 
until she lifted the 
old post, bars and all; 
dropped to her knees 
and crawled under. 
Uncle Zeb anchored 
the posts and thus 
kept the cows out. He 
told the boys about it, 
too. 





LONELY MOOLIE 


Moolie came from 
a large herd. She 
was the only cow at 
Brae Farm for a 








while and was very lonely. She followed 
the children like a dog; she would even let 
them ride her. She would lie out in the sun 
in the barnyard and let the chickens run all 
over her. Whenever it was chilly you could 
see the two-months-old chickens roosting on 
the cow to keep warm. Moolie liked the lit- 
tle pigs and would nose them or lick them. 
But she especially loved the little chickens, 
was careful not to hurt them, and could not 
bear to be separated from them. 





















































Blackie, the Kicking Cow 


THE COW THAT WOULDN’T GO 


Bossy belonged to the hired man but 
boarded at Grandfather’s farm. The day 
Grandfather and his men had gone to the 
marsh taking all the ropes to bind loads of 
hay, Bossy grew contrary. Now the farm 
was on one edge of a triangular common 
near a road cutting the common in halves. 
To get pigs out of clover was easy to the 
task the boys had before them. 

Bossy went out of the yard all right, then 
twice back under the barn, to be driven out 
finally with the ox-whip. She ran a quarter 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Jill said, “You cunning little fellow, you mean i 
should not skate all day or for a long time without 
stopping, just because I like to skate.” 


Little Elf Exercise danced into the room singing, 


“Let us sing a song to-day, 
Be regular in work and play, 
Exercise for you and me 
Means some regularity.” 


“He said we would get stiff and lame if we took a 
long walk or horseback ride 
one day and then kept still for a 
whole week,” said © Jack. 


‘He said we should have a reg- 
ular time for our work and play and 
that we should exercise outdoors 
all we can,” said Jill. 


Little Elf Exer- cise took off his 
cap, with the tiny, tinkling bells 
upon it, and out dropped two tickets to Keep Well 
Town. 





He punched the tickets for “Exercise” and the 
children skipped to and fro and sang, 


“Exercise goes hand in hand 

With Good Health you understand, 
Exercise then, up and down, 

On the way to Keep Well Town.” 
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Little Elf Exercise 


By Laura Rountree Smith 


Let us all go up and down, 

On the road to Keep Well Town, 
We will all have a surprise, 

When we meet Elf Exercise. 


One morning Jack and Jill jumped down from the 
breakfast table and put on their skates and started 
for school. 


They heard a merry voice cry, 


“Jack and Jill, it is not wise, 
To take this time to exercise.” 








This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Poems We Love to Teach—VII 





By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S “COLUMBUS” 
(For GRADE VIT) 


PREPARATION AND ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Words to be defined: 

mutinous blanched 
leapt swarthy 

2. Questions to be answered: 

Read all that you can about the early life of 
Columbus. What opportunities had Columbus for 
observing a seafaring life? What can you learn 
about his early voyages? It is recorded that on one 
of his early voyages he visited Iceland and talked 
with seafaring men there who told him tales of the 
daring navigator “Leif the Lucky” who many years 
before had discovered a new land which he called 
Vineland. A colony of Norsemen also had settled 
there but owing to dislike of the natives (Indians, 
undoubtedly) had returned to their homes. How 
did this story probably influence Columbus’ belief 
that the earth was round? Do you think that Col- 
umbus had any idea of trying to find this Vineland 
described by the Norsemen when he set sail in 1492? 
Would he have directed his voyage so far southward 
in that case? What was he trying to find? Why 
do you think he wished to find a shorter passage to 
the Indies? 

What difficulties did he have in carrying out his 
plans? Under what conditions and circumstances 
did he finally set sail? 

PRESENTATION: 

Discuss the above questions. Try to get the pu- 
pils to feel something of the spirit that led Colum- 
bus to dare to do what he did. 

What dangers did Columbus have to face in this 
undertaking? What kind of men made up his crew? 
What were their beliefs and superstitions about the 
“Sea of Darkness”? Compare the vessel in which 
they set sail with vessels used now for such voy- 
ages. Where are the Azores? What were the Gates 
of Hercules? What can you say of the character 
and determination of Columbus? While the poem 
entitled “Columbus” is being read orally, I wish you 
to listen thoughtfully and try to picture the situa- 
tion and the man clearly in your mind. 

The teacher now reads the poem, trying her best 
to show by her voice the wonderful courage and de- 
termination of the man. 

What pictures did you see while the poem was 
being read? What can you say about the courage 
of the mate? How does his character compare with 
that of Columbus? To which of these two men 
would the discontented crew be apt to voice their 
murmurings? Why? Can you see the expression 
on the face of Columbus as he bids them sail on? 
Describe the kind of clothes he probably wore. De- 
scribe the picture that stands out most vividly in 
your mind after the first reading of the poem. In 
this connection use Perry Picture No. 1828—“Col- 
umbus on the Deck of the Santa Maria.” (Perry 
Pictures Co., Box 13, Malden, Mass.) 

Before asking questions on each 
teacher reads it to the class. 


I 

Describe the emotion that you feel after the 
stanza has been read to you. Do you feel an at- 
mosphere of despondency and doubt hovering about 
the tiny fleet of sailing vessels? Do you suppose 
Columbus felt it? What signs of distance and iso- 
lation first startle the seamen? What does the mate 
mean by “The very stars are gone”? Why are the 
Azores described here as gray? What words in this 
stanza contribute to the feeling of doubt and appre- 
hension? Show how the effect is strengthened by 
the following: gray, ghost, shoreless. In what tone 
of voice does Columbus answer the mate? Do you 
not think that this first answer is calm and reas- 
suring? Why? 


ghastly 
peered 


stanza, the 


II 


Try to picture what has been happening among 
the restless men. What expression do you see upon 
their faces? Are their voices angry and loud or 
sullen and menacing? What do they talk about 
when able to gather together in little groups? What 
do you suppose they have told the mate? What re- 
port does he make to Columbus? How does the 


voice and manner of Columbus differ from that used 
in answering the mate at first? 


What emotional ef- 


fect is attained in this stanza? What words con- 
tribute to it? 
III 

In what general direction are these ships sail- 
ing? In what wind belt are they sailing? What 
were the prevailing winds in the latitude of their 
homes? Can you see how such a change in winds 
might terrify these ignorant and _ superstitious 
men? How has the feeling among the men chang- 
ed? Is there more terror or despair in their present 
attitude? Why does the author say “blanched 
mate”? Why do they think they have left God be- 
hind? How does Columbus answer the mate this 
time? What does the mate want him to say? Do 
you feel that the attitude of Columbus is still calm 
or more tense and rigid? Do you think he clenches 
his fists as he makes this answer? 


IV 
Can you feel a difference in the attitude of the 
mate as he approaches Columbus this time? Just 
what does he say and how does he say it? What 
words does he probably emphasize as he talks? Can 
you see his white, set face and his blazing eyes as 
he talks? What have the men probably been telling 
him? Is he determined to change Columbus’ plans 
at this time? Do you think Columbus understands 
that the men are ready to kill him and turn back 
home? What is his response? Show that his 
answer, given in quick fierce anger, was the best 
way of holding the men in check for a short time. 
What words contribute to the effect attained in this 
stanza? 
V 


slow has the strain affected Columbus? Why 
does he keep away from the men? Is he afraid? 
Can you see the expression on his white face as he 
peers through the darkness praying for some 
glimpse of land to revive their hopeless spirits? 
What might have happened had he not seen a light 
that night? Try to describe the feelings that are 
manifested as the news of the light passes from 
mouth to mouth. How do the sailors act? How do 
their expressions and feelings change? Do they 
still feel angry and mutinous? How do you suppose 
Columbus feels? Did these men really see a starlit 
flag unfurl before them? What is meant by this 
line? What is meant by the next line? Do you 
think the nation of liberty-loving people that has 
grown up on this continent is fittingly symbolized 
by “Time’s burst of dawn”? Explain. Did Colum- 
bus really discover this new world? In what sense, 
however, did he gain a world? Why should we 
honor him so? In what ways may his words “Sail 
on” be applied to our nation at this or any other 
time? 

Practice reading the dialogue between the mate 
and Columbus until you can show by your voice the 
rising and culmination of the emotions played upon. 

Select the best two readers in the class and have 
them dramatize the poem. 


FELICIA HEMANS’ “THE LANDING OF THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS” 
(For GRADE VIT) 
ASSIGNMENT AND PREPARATION: 
Words to look up: 
exiles spoils 
moored 


hoary 
serenely lofty 


Questions to be answered: 

Who were the Pilgrims? Find out what you can 
about their life in England. Why did they leave 
England? Why did they not stay in Holland? 
What influences led them to seek a home in the New 
World? Describe their journey across the Atlantic. 


PRESENTATION: 

What do you suppose the Pilgrims talked most 
about as they neared the end of their long, hard 
journey across the ocean? Can you see their faces 
as they look anxiously towards the nearing shore 
line of their new country? Try to imagine yourself 
one of the group on board the Mayflower as it ap- 
proached Plymouth harbor. Can you describe the 
feelings you would be apt to have as the ship drew 
near to land? While the poem is being read aloud, 
try to picture yourself as one of the Pilgrims and be 





ready to tell just how you feel throughout the 
reading. 

The poem “The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers” 
is now read to the class. 

If you were asked to make a painting of the scene 
described in the poem, what details of color, ete. 
would you include? Describe the sounds yoy 
imagined you heard while the poem was being read. 
What individuals did you notice in particular? 
What expression was upon their faces? Tell jp 
your own words how the faces in this little eroup 
differed from each other in their hopefulness, }eace, 
weariness, etc. 

While the poem is being read again try to feel 
the bigness of the situation and the awe the Pil- 
grims must have experienced at this time. How do 
the details of the picture help to give this feeling of 
awe? What words did you notice that contributed 
especially to the emotional effect of the poem? 
(Copies of Rothermel’s painting, “The Landing of 
the Pilgrims” may be given to the class—Perry Pic. 
tures No. 1332.) 

Before asking questions on each stanza, the teach- 
er reads it to the class, 


I 


Why do you think the author pictured the occa- 
sion of the landing as a dark and stormy night? 
In what way does such a picture symbolize the Pil- 
grims’ early struggles in the New World? What is 
the general impression left on your mind by the 
reading of the first stanza? How do the following 
words contribute to this feeling: Breaking, dashed, 
stern, rock-bound, stormy, tossed, heavy, dark, wild? 


II 


What three contrasting pictures are presented in 
this stanza? How do they strengthen the final 
picture? In this picture of the Pilgrims’ hearty 
singing, have the expressions on their faces changed 
since we saw them gazing anxiously toward the 
shore? How have their feelings changed? Why did 
they sing? How did these songs affect their spirits? 
What words or phrases do you note as being es- 
pecially effective in this stanza? 


III 


What emotions do you feel as this stanza is read? 
What pictures stand out in your mind? What is 
the significance of the eagle’s soaring when the 
“anthem of the free” was heard in this untamed 
wilderness? Does it seem to foretell the coming of 
a great nation whose symbol was the eagle and 
whose fundamental principles were those of free- 
dom? Discuss the strength, beauty, and effective- 
ness of the following: “The stars heard, and the 
sea”; “sounding aisles”; ‘dim woods”; “the ocean 
eagle soared”; “white wave’s foam”; “rocking 
pines.” 

IV 

Mention the individuals who stand out most 
clearly in this group. What thoughts were prob- 
ably in the hearts of the old men? Do you think 
there was anything of sadness mingled with their 
thoughts at this time? Why had they left their 
homes? Show that their love of the principle of 
freedom was greater than love of ease or they 
would never have ventured forth on such an under- 
taking. What can you say of the motives that im- 
pelled the women to leave their homes in England? 
Why are their eyes described as “fearless”? Do 
you not think that this fearlessness of the women? 
helped to keep up the courage of the men? What 
thoughts were the young men thinking? Why 
would they naturally be more hopeful than the 
others? What do you think of the terms “man- 
hood’s brow serenely high” and “the fiery heart of 
youth’? 

V 

How did the motives of these colonists differ from 
those of other colonists that came to settle in the 
New World? Did any of the American colonists 
come to seek “bright jewels of the mine” or “the 
spoils of war’? Do you see why, of all the motives 
that brought men to the New World, theirs was the 
fittest to survive and find roots in a new nation? 
Are the last lines of the poem true to-day? 

What things did you-like about this poem? What 
pictures impressed you most? Practice reading 


(Continucd on page 81) 
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A Boy Scout Poster 


This is the second of a series of posters illustrating the laws 
of the Boy Scouts’ Code. These posters may be copied on 
the blackboard for the heading of a blackboard calendar. 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may also be made from them. 
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II. A Scout Is Loyal 


He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due: his Scout leader, 
‘ his home, and parents and country. 
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WITTER, twitter, twitter is heard 
overhead and lo! the swifts are 
here, swirling about like dry leaves 
caught in a whirlwind. Chaetura 

pelagica (which is the chimney swift’s fam- 
ily name) are a smoky, sooty color that har- 
monizes with the usual surroundings of their 
nesting sites. They are known by such com- 
mon names as chimney sweep and chimney 
swallow. Although about swallow size, and 
with long pointed wings somewhat similar 
to the swallow’s, they belong to a quite dif- 
ferent family, that of the nighthawk and 
whippoorwill. 

Their power of flight is unequaled by any 
other land bird. They hurtle across the sky 
like a meteor, then suddenly turn and zigzag 
back and forth picking up a gnat here and 
there while poised at any seemingly impossi- 
ble angle. They will whiz downward 





the nest structure to the chimney wall, and 
“down will come babies, cradle and all,” into 
the fireplace, bringing with them a shower 
of soot, to the intense disapproval of the 
housewife, who has to sweep up, not only the 
troublesome soot but the remains of the 
nests, eggs, and often poor hissing, squalk- 
ing baby birds. The squabs cling to one’s 
fingers, not only with their tiny, sharp claws 
but with the pointed spines of their stubby 
tails. These young birds balance themselves 
with their tails when clinging to the chimney 
wall or hitching themselves up to the top of 
it when they are at last ready to sail off into 
space. 

An interesting instance of a mother bird’s 
care of its young is told by a contributor to 
Bird Lore. About four o’clock one raw cold 
day in early summer, what was thought to 
be a bat was discovered clinging to the out- 
side of a window screen. On closer exami- 
nation this proved to be a mother chimney 





swift holding under each wing a young bird. 
She continued to wrap them in the shelter of 
her wings, until nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing when the weather moderated, and they 
flew away. 

If one happens to have a chimney that the 
swifts have taken possession of, there is the 
probability of being frequently startled by 
an uncanny sound of scuffling that may be 
traced to the fireplace. The birds, now and 
then losing their hold on the wall, will come 
fluttering down, their sudden and unexpect- 
ed descent almost equaled by the swiftness 
and agility with which they scramble back 
up again. 

In nesting, the swifts seek the smaller 
chimneys of dwelling houses. Even during 
the breeding season, however, the males con- 

(Continued on page 91) 





in a spiral that threatens instant an- 
nihilation, only to dash upward again 
as if shot from a catapult toward the 
furthest rim of ether. It seems a 
miracle that they do not collide when 
whole flocks of them seem to be rac- ° 
ing about in mid-air, each intent on 
his own eccentric course. They fol- 
low the gyrations of the insect 
swarms in the upper strata of air, 
catching their food on’ the wing. The 
swifts seem tireless in their flight, 
apparently never resting except at 
night. 

The chimney swifts range from 
Florida to Labrador and west to the 
Plains.- From the foothills of the 
Rockies to the Pacific they are super- 
seded by the white-throated swift. 

Originally the swifts nested in hol- 
low trees but as the forests gradually 
disappeared they adapted themselves 
to the changed conditions and chose 
the unused chimneys of dwelling 
houses as places to rear their young. 
The nests are little brackets made of 
twigs broken from branches of trees. 

These are firmly attached to the 
rough inner surface of the chimney 
by a coating of the glue-like, copious 
saliva with which nature has provid- 
ed them. In these tiny cradles, ar- 
ranged like bunks against the wall, 
are laid four to six long, narrow, 
white eggs. 

The young are slow to develop, 
taking about two months to mature, 
so that usually but one brood is rais- 
ed, unless some disaster causes the 
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destruction of the nest and young. 
Occasionally a heavy summer rain 
will loosen the glue which cements 


NOTE: 
Correctly colored, nexpensive 


This outline of the Chimney Swift may be given ‘to pupils to trace and color with paints or crayons. 
pictures showing children how to color bird outlines true to life may be obtained 
from Joseph H, Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, IIl., or from the Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Mal- 


den, Mass. This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 
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WHAT THE MOON SAW 


; Many strange things happen on Halloween. Here is what Bill, the 
farmer boy, told me about his rooster. 


I made some drawings lo go .~ 
with the story. Can you copy them in your book ? ( 
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One balmy night, 
(Twas Halloween ) 

The moon came up 
To view the scene. 
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He saw a Witch 
With jet black gown, 
From out the clouds 
Come flying down. 





Al rooster, perched. 
Upon a post, 


Then flapped his wings, 
And Pee a et 


BY JOHN T. LEMOS 





He sailed along 
The tops of trees, 

Find danced. upon 
The Autumn breeze. 


She rode upon 
Ain ancient ‘broom. 

Find waved a greeting 
To the moon. 





“In all this farmyard, 
Ground and sky, 

There's not 4 one, 
Als brave as I. 





Then, looking downward 
Trom the sky, 

He smiled a smile 
Aind winked his eye. 


In front of her 
She kept her cat, 

F_spooky one,- 
Not very fat. 





He saw the witch- 
Pi ows the ground 
d to this da: 
Ha agit beet Sound ; 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 





October Club Letter 
DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

My September letter to you brought out the idea 
of the teacher establishing the right relationships 
between herself and the pupils by winning their 
confidence and obtaining their acceptance of her 
leadership. The success which the teacher attains 
in accomplishing this has much to do with the 
future of the children in her charge. 

Superficial conception of a teacher’s work is that 
she must teach certain portions of outlined courses 
of study and that if she gives instruction which re- 
sults in a fair degree of mastery of the subject 
matter, she has been successful. But this is not 
true. There is a higher responsibility, a more far- 
reaching purpose than mere instruction, no matter 
how efficient it may be. This larger purpose in- 
volves the stimulating of the finer qualities of 
character which are more or less latent in the 
pupils; the awakening in their minds and hearts 
of aspirations and ideals which will determine in 
a large measure the kind of men and women they 
will become and the use they will make of the pow- 
er they gain through training and education. 

These qualities are easily understood and com- 
prehended, if properly presented. Devotion to 
truth, for example, is fundamental. In all school 
work, a thing is right or wrong in proportion as it 
is true. When a pupil states that three sevens are 
twenty-four, we can easily test as to whether or 
not it is true. If a pupil speaks of Edison as the 
inventor of the harvester, we again test the state- 
ment. So in every other school exercise the test of 
truth can be applied. I remember well a classroom 
in which the only measure applied was that of 
truthfulness. In the center of the front black- 
board where every pupil could see it was printed 
the question, “Is it true?” Imagine the effect of 
this daily query. 

Another character quality which should be 
stressed early in the child’s life is his obligation to 
others because of what they have given and are 
still contributing daily. It is of highest impor- 
tance that the attention of the pupils should be 
called to their obligations, in a day and age when 
selfishness and self-interest are the dominating 
influences in human relationships and are largely 
responsible for the tragedy and misery afflicting 
the world. By way of illustration, take the simple 
breakfast which the ordinary family enjoys. Let 
the pupils work out the number of people and the 
varied activities necessary to supply the food and 
materials consumed. You are all familiar with 
the story of the loaf of bread; what is the story 
of the butter, the maple syrup, the oranges, the 
grapefruit, etc.? No more important truth can be 
planted in the minds of children than the interde- 
pendence of all human beings. So near to each other 
are we now living and so intimate are our relation- 
ships that the happiness and prosperity of one is re- 
flected in all the rest, while the tragedy and misery 
of one group of people or one nation is sure ulti- 
mately to be felt by all others, 

The rural teacher, as well as the teacher in the 
village or town, has a real opportunity to direct her 
pupils in working out for themselves the relation 
that exists between the city and the country. How 
crop failure in the country is inevitably reflected in 
the business of the merchant, the banker, the manu- 
facturer and all the rest; and conversely, that a 
great industry like agriculture must depend upon 
banks, factories, transportation lines, and other 
great industries to help in the growing, harvesting 





and distribution of farm products. A study of this 
kind naturally leads to awakening the minds of the 
pupils not only to the obligation, but also to the 
privilege offered them in a life of service and use- 
fulness to others. 

We cannot repay those who are responsible for 
the great blessings and opportunities which labor 
and sacrifice have made possible for all of us to en- 
joy. For centuries, men have been working, and the 
results of their labor are all about us. All forms 
of machinery, the applications of electricity, the 
development of plant and animal culture, the con- 
tributions of science to agriculture, health and san- 
itation, the telephone, the telegraph, good roads, all 
these blessings impose on us an obligation, not only 
to those living, but also to all posterity. It is the 
privilege of the teacher to kindle in the hearts of 
her pupils the desire to live a life that shall make the 
largest and finest contribution to this great heri- 
tage. 

Similarly, other fundamental truths can be im- 
pressed upon the pupils in such a way as in a large 
measure to determine the kind of boys and girls 
trained in our public schools, and later the kind of 
men and women serving their communities. 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 
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Letters 
The Land of Make-Believe 


Fairyland! Has that word meant to you some- 
thing false, untrue, and something to be excluded 
from children? If it has not, a treat is in store for 
you. Gather around you an assembly of children 
whose homes are squalid, whose lives are colorless, 
whose clothes are threadbare, whose ears are train- 
ed only to enjoy the jingle of the necessary coin, 
but whose souls and minds are open to receive any 
beauty that may possibly fall their way. Watch 
their eyes sparkle, their interest awaken, their 
imagination expand as you tell them the story of 
“Cinderella,” or lead them through a chapter of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” Listen to their sigh of re- 
gret when the story is over. Then watch them as 
they sit, motionless, reminiscently living over and 
over that tale of wonder. 

Behold! What have you done? You have given 
them a paradise, which, however intangible, will 
live in their memories and serve to enrich and 
beautify existence. You have aroused their imag- 
ination, without which a Columbus would be pow- 
erless to discover, an Edison to invent, a Michael 
Angelo to create, or a patriot to dream. Do not 
deny the child his birthright—the make-believe— 
and the adult will bless you for the rosy-hued spec- 
tacles which make the rocks of life seem less dis- 
couraging and the silver lining more certain— 
—ADELLE ANDREUCETTI, Wisconsin, 


Learning to Make Change 


When we play grocery store, we draw with color- 
ed crayons oranges, apples, pears, grapes, candy, 
tops, and other articles and cut them out. We also 
cut out the colored pictures of articles sold in a 
grocery store, many beautiful ones being found in 
current magazines. These are our “stock.” The 
price is marked on the back of each article and it is 
displayed to the best advantage. 

The pictures work better than boxes, for we can 
have a big stock in a small space and the goods can 
be displayed better and handled more quickly. 

We make the money from cardboard, giving each 
piece its proper color and number. I believe this 
is better than buying the toy money, for children 
prefer to make things for themselves. 

One child acts as storekeeper for a week and is 
responsible for the appearance of the merchandise 
and the care of the money. Besides learning to 
make change, he studies salesmanship by greeting 
and talking to his customers. The other children 


act the part of customers and they learn to make 
up their minds quickly in regard to their purchases 
and not take up more than their share of the store- 


keeper’s time. All the children find the sum of each 
purchase, thus gaining practice in addition—Awnna 
BECKSTROM, Washington. 


Visiting Japan 

My second grade children were taking make- 
believe journeys with me around the world and 
visiting our “seven little cousins.” We had already 
visited one cousin near the Equator, had shivered 
over the home of the little Eskimo (on the sand 
table), had climbed the mountains with the little 
Swiss cousin, and now I wanted them to go with me 
to Japan. I told them that on the morrow we would 
take a long journey together, and that each child 
should bring to school, to take on this journey, two 
sticks the size of a lead pencil and about six inches 
long. Needless to say, every child had the required 
sticks and also a head full of curiosity. 

When the story hour came we were off on our 
journey. We embarked on a large steamer and 
landed at a beautiful island. The little children 
viewed with me the sacred Mount Fujiyama, the 
cherry trees all in bloom, the gaily decorated Jap- 
anese lanterns along the streets, the funny little 
cousins in their flowered kimonos carrying their 
little umbrellas, and the still funnier little houses 
with their paper shutters. 

We went into one of these houses with a Japanese 
cousin, following him in, taking off our shoes at the 
door, and sitting down on the floor as he did. Each 
child was given a little paper plate with a few 


grains of popcorn on it, that I had popped the ° 


night before. We made believe that each portion 
was one of the little rice cakes of the Japanese 
cousin. Each child was shown how to hold the two 
sticks which he had brought with him and told to 
eat a meal with the cousin. It was highly amusing 
to see them laboring with the make-believe chop- 
sticks, but they finally succeeded in eating the pop- 
corn. Then we left Japan and sailed back home. 

In the drawing lesson that followed, the children 
painted hectograph copies of the little cousin, and a 
border was made of these above the blackboard. 
The next day they drew and colored little Japanese 
lanterns and the following day they made Japanese 
parasols, The lanterns were hung above the little 
cousins on the border and the parasols behind them. 
This was one of the many interesting ways in which 
the children studied geography.—Mrs. H. E. LANCE, 
North Carolina. 


Wide-Awake Spelling Lessons 


With constant repetition on the old, old order, 
spelling lessons become monotonous at times. It is 
a self-evident fact that any procedure which is 
time-worn loses much that is beneficial in its con- 
tent and application, and that dull duties make dull 
minds. A slight variation in thé manner of recita- 
tion or study does much to enrich the direct and in- 
direct gains of the lesson, and especially is this 
fact true in dealing with younger children. I am 
going to describe a game which we used occasionally 
in our school. This game served the place of the 
ordinary spelling lesson, meanwhile quickening the 
thoughts and the interest of the pupils. 

All books and papers were put away. Each pupil 
was given a letter of the alphabet as a name, 2nd 
told not to respond to any but his own name. Each 
pupil was given, also, a portion of the room, 2nd 
told to note carefully all that came within his range 
of vision. He was asked to answer to his letter 
name by giving the name of some object or thing 
which he noticed. The lesson began by the teacher’s 
calling a letter, and the pupil whose letter she call- 
ed quickly replied with the name of something 
which he saw. The letters were called in unexpect- 
ed order, and the pupils listened eagerly for their 
turns. 
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The following are words given by fifth grade 
pupils: Poster, pencil, pencil-sharpener, radiator, 
eraser, telephone, fire-escape, library, calendar, 
whisper, frost, teacher, hair-ribbon, children, bas- 
ket, corridor, spider, crayon, geranium, pointer, 
columns. 

After the usual number of words had been given, 
the pupils faced the front of the room where, on a 
blackboard, the teacher had written the words as 
they were given. The lists were read over, explain- 
ed, discussed, and unsuitable words discarded. The 
study of the spelling of the words then began. The 
spelling lesson was oral, the pupils being permitted 
to look at the object while spelling its name, fitting 
the spelling directly to the object, rather than to 
the word image. 

This slight change in the method of assigning 
words was considered great fun by the pupils; and, 
because of the quickening of their attention, the 
vitalizing of the lesson, the reinstated interest in 
the subject of spelling, I considered the plan worth 
passing on to others to consider.—EVELYN WAL- 
LACE REEVES, Nevada. 





A Halloween Party 


As Halloween seems to be one of the most inter- 
esting festivities of the whole year to young people, 
why not give the pupils in the schools a happy hour 
of fun on this day? 

The following are a few games which can be en- 
joyed in any school without disturbing teachers or 
pupils in other rooms. 

1. Write the word “Halloween” on the _ black- 
board. Pass paper to pupils and have them make 
as many words out of this word as possible, not 
using the same letter twice, or adding any other 
letters. 

2. Ask the boys and girls to bring a penny Hal- 
loween card to school. Pass scissors and envelopes, 
and have each pupil cut his card into twelve or fif- 
teen pieces. Then, placing all the pieces in his en- 
velope, he passes it to the child across the aisle (the 
pupils in the last row of seats passing to pupils in 
the first row). At a 
given signal the pupils 
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If you eat this raisin sweet, 
Then good fortune you will meet.” 


Those who have drawn blue nuts will stand with 
their hands clasped behind them. One end of a 
string a yard long, on the other end of which is a 
raisin, will be placed in each child’s mouth, and the 
children will try by the use of their tongues to get 


the raisins. 
The witch then says: 
“If your nut is bright and red, 
Alas! Alas! you’ll never wed. 
If you’ll run with all your might, 


Then you'll make this spell come right.” 


The holders of the red nuts will run three times 
around the room. 


The witch continues: 
“If the nut you hold is green, 
Of some college you’ll be dean. 
But jealousy will cause you harm, 
Unless you wind this skein of yarn.” 


The witch then gives each child a part of a skein 
of yarn to wind into a ball. 


The witch says: 
“If your nut is painted white, 
Loss of friends before this night, 
Unless you tell a joke or two; 
Nothing old—something new.” 


Each child tells a joke or story. 


The witch says: 
“If your nut is inky black, 
Money always you will lack, 
Unless on hands and knees you crawl 
All around this great big hall.” 


Children crawl around the schoolroom. 


The witch says: 
“Yellow nuts mean great wealth, 
And you'll always have good health, 
If you’ll sing your favorite song; 
Not too short—not too long.” 


Each child sings a song. 


The witch says: 





“Tf a violet nut you’ve drawn, 

An ‘F’ in your studies before the dawn 

Unless you’ll tell to all friends here 

Three chums’ names you hold most dear.” 
Each names his favorite friends. 

As each child says “Good-nifht,” he is given a 
lollipop, the wrapper being decorated with a Hal- 
loween emblem, a witch, ghost, cat, moon, bat, or 
SLIZABETH BROWN, New Hampshire. 





Halloween Posters 


We had some gorgeous decorations last Hal- 
loween. We made borders of witches, cats, jack-o’- 
lanterns, skulls and crossbones cut from black sil- 
houette paper for every available border line in our 
room. But we were pleased most of all by our pos- 
ters. We made these large of bright orange crepe 
paper bordered with black. The designs were large 
black cats apparently in mortal combat. We also 
made splendid ones of black paper with large ghosts 
and goblins of white crepe paper.—-Mrs. A. M 
FELKNOR, Tennessee. 








Interesting Refreshments 


My third grade was invited to a Halloween enter- 
tainment given by the fourth grade pupils. At the 
close of the program, the teacher produced as a sur- 
prise, refreshments of lemonade (made on the spot 
and served in paper cups) and what the children de- 
lightedly called “turtle cakes.” These were plain 
sweet crackers iced with white confectioner’s sugar 
icing and decorated with raisin turtles. Each tur- 
tle was made by pinching flat a large seeded raisin 
and inserting for its head, feet, and tail, whole 
cloves. The clove used as a head had the round 
bloom left on; the feet had the bloom removed and 
the four little prongs left on each one; and the tail 
was a straight piece of the stem of the clove. The 
turtles were exceedingly lifelike. This idea in dec- 
oration was entirely new to me, though the hostess 
teacher said that she had read of it years before in 

some paper and had 
made raisin turtles a 








open the envelopes and 
put the picture puzzles 
together, 

3. Have one of the 
boys use opera glasses 
and walk on a string 
which has been placed 
across the front of the 
room. Use the glasses 
reversed, i. e., looking 
through the “wrong” 
end. 

4, Pass large sheets 
of drawing paper to the 
pupils and see who can 
draw the best picture of 
a witch in ten minutes. 

5. Peanuts are passed 
to the children and they 
have a wonderful time 
drawing faces on them 
with pen and ink. 

6. Try this new game: 
Have a large basket of 
varicolored walnuts 
Which have been painted 
by the teacher a few 
days before. Allow the 
child who won the last 
game to pass the basket, 
asking each child to se- 
lect one of the nuts. The 
children’s curiosity will 
be aroused at once. 
When all have selected 
the nuts desired, a girl, 
dressed as an old witch, 
will knock at the door 

and enter. In a high 
spuciliiag voice she will 
Say: 

“If you've drawn a nut 


Trouble soon will come 
to you; 











HALLOWEEN DESIGNS 


of blue, These designs may easily be copied by pupils and used for Halloween decora- 


tions. See Halloween Lanterns on page 49. 


great many times since 

then.—M. C. BILLINGs, 

Maine. 

A Halloween Entertain- 
ment 

If you wish to keep 
children out of destruc- 
tive mischief on Hal- 
loween night, here is a 
very good method. 

Just about dark our 
teachers and _ pupils 
from all the grades and 
the high school met at a 
certain place and form- 
ed in line for a ghost 
parade. Sheets were 
draped and used as a 
covering for our ghosts. 
Faces were masked and 
heads covered with all 
kinds of headdresses. 
Some of the smaller 
children were dressed 
as witches, clowns, and 
Mother Goose charac- 
ters. (A paper sack 
can be used as a mask 
by cutting eyes and 
mouth and slipping it 
over the head.) This 
parade attracted a large 
crowd as the  partici- 
pants marched up Main 
Street. The children 
derived a great deal of 
amusement from the 
procession. The teach- 
ers did not mask, but 
looked after the chil- 
dren. 

After tho parade a 
Halloween social was 
(Continued on page 72) 
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The Hot Lunch in Suamico 
By Eljzabeth R. Phimister 


Principal West Lakeside Sshool, Suamico, Wis. 


UCH has been said and written about the 
M hot lunch work in schools, but I wonder if 

anyone is using the system for records that 
has worked itself out in our school. Aluminum cups 
and spoons were purchased at the ten cent store by 
the children and are used to serve from sixty to 
seventy children every day. A_ school kitchen 
shower produced a splendid equipment for the prep- 
aration and serving of the lunches. Several people 
combined their funds for the purchase of the large 
kettles and other big utensils so that no one paid 
more than thirty-five cents as his donation. 

We figured that any dish which we could make 
could be served to the children for two cents. Any 
child furnishing vegetables, milk, or other articles 
from home is given credit for the value of the ar- 
ticle. A card such as a library catalogue card is 
used for two records, the credits and the number of 
meals. The child’s name appears just under the red 
line at the top (shown as a double line in the illus- 
tration) and below that are written the credits. 
Whenever an article is brought from home, the 
money value is set down with the name of the ar- 
ticle after it. When money is paid in, the amount 
alone appears. On the outside of the vertical red 
line (shown as a double line) there is space enough 
for three punches (here outlined) on each blue line. 
Each punch represents one hot lunch. The ad- 
vantage of using such a card is easily seen, for al- 
most at a glance one can tell whether the child owes 
the hot lunch anything or has credit for advance 
meals. All these cards are tied together to facili- 
tate handling. This is our Credit Card. 

In order not to waste food by preparing for too 
many we use another record sheet called the Order 
Sheet. It is composed of a folded piece of legal 
cap from the top page of which the margin outside 
the red line has been cut. The names of the pupils 
are written in the space immediately below, which 
allows for the use of the two pages without re- 
writing the names. Both pages are ruled off into 
quarter-inch spaces, which are dated at the top of 
the page, thus providing for a number of weeks. 
Space is left also for the name of the dish served 
on each day. Each morning the children are told 
what is to be served that day and a check is placed 
after the name of each child desiring the meal. 
Sometimes, when a favorite dish is to be served, a 
child will order two cups, and this is indicated by a 
small 2 placed above and to the right of the check 
on the Order Sheet. By counting the number of 
checks we can tell how many servings to plan for 
and can alter our recipes accordingly. The orders 
are iaken by the principal because she can do it 
more quickly and with less disturbance of class 
work, 

Recipes were our difficulty at first but only once 
have we failed to prepare enough of any dish. That 
was when the macaroni did not swell as much as we 
expected! However, we have guarded against a 
repetition of such a happening by writing our own 
recipe book, the result of our experiments for the 
first three weeks. Nineteen recipes are given, the 
ingredients first, followed by the method to be used 
in preparation. Each recipe will make sixty serv- 
ings. 

We have a hot-lunch club which is divided into 
groups composed of three girls, which take turns at 
the duties of cook, housekeeper and bookkeeper. 
Each group spends three weeks at each duty. At 
the end of each period the housekeeper group be- 
comes the cook group, and the bookkeepers the 
housekeepers. If there were only three groups in 
the club, the cook group for the first period would 
become the bookkeepers, but, as we have five groups, 
the first cooks had only three weeks of the work. 
However, they were delegated to aid the new cooks 
and to give them the benefit of their experience. 

The cooks must prepare the dish. This means 
that all preparation of vegetables or whatever is to 
be cooked must be cared for as well as the actual 
cooking. They also must count the cups and spoons, 


place them on the trays, and fill the cups. One of 
the teachers usually helps with the cup-filling to 
expedite matters. The trays are carried by the 
housekeepers, who must also place water on the 
stove to heat for the dishwashing. After all have 
eaten, the cups are carried by the individual chil- 
dren to the table in the kitchen, where the dishes 
are washed by the housekeepers. The cupboard is 
their pride and joy, and each group vies with the 
others to see which can keep it in the most present- 
able condition. Several times a week the floor of 





The Credit Card 


the kitchen is scrubbed by the housekeepers, who 
also remove all garbage. The bookkeepers punch 
the Credit Cards according to the checks on the 
Order Sheet, when all have eaten the hot lunch. 
This gives these girls a chance to eat with the 
others while the meal is hot. This is another rea- 
son for the Order Sheet. 

The children are required to remain in their seats 
until 12:20 when we have an hour at noon, or until 
12:15 when we have only half an hour. This does 
away with bolting, for if one must sit still all of 
that time, why not spend the time in eating? Table 
manners are improving quite noticeably, too. 

Once every two weeks the hot-lunch club, for 
which the name “Know-more Club” has been chosen 
by the girls, meets for a report of the meals served 
and their cost. Menus are planned for the two 
weeks to come. All of this presents an opportunity 
for parliamentary practice, too. Roll call is made 
as humorous as possible, some clever verses being 
the product of one meeting. (All were original, 
too. That is the keynote of the interest.) The 
business meeting is made short and is followed by a 
social time. For this the girls are divided into two 
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The Order Sheet 


groups, each taking a turn at serving refreshments 
for the club meeting. Original place cards aie 
made and the serving is done daintily. The girls 
have been so interested in the work that, although 
we have no regulation uniform, several have taken 
pleasure in making pretty and practical aprons ty 
wear while on duty. These have been made from 
flour sacks, as have all our towels and disheloths 
Simple but appropriate designs have been embroid- 
ered on the towels by the girls. Soiled towels are 
taken home to be laundered. 

One of the best things about the club work jis 
that all of the work of the hot lunch is handled by 
the girls and is not a burden on the teachers. Per. 
haps some will say that much school time is wasted 
by the girls under this method, but our girls have 
not yet come unprepared to any of their classes, 
They do all the preparation possible before school, 
and during school hours keep their books in the 
kitchen to study while watching the kettles, A 
small clock kept in the kitchen reminds them of 
classes. If all the cooks have a class at the same 
time, members from another group are called upon 
to take the duty for that time. Our girls are ac- 
quiring a knowledge of and a liking for the home 
duties which will be of great use to them in the 
years to come. 


In a Foreign Community 
By Alice Fleming 


HEN I first arrived in Blankville to teach 
W itznisranee children, all the adults of the 
region professed a great desire to learn the 
English language. However, when I offered them 
lessons at twenty-five cents an hour, most of the en- 
thusiasts demurred, saying they did not have the 
money, and when I offered the lessons free they de- 
clared themselves too busy. But not so Mrs. K. 
She came to school every afternoon that she could 
spare from her work and her small chiid, and after 
the children were dismissed, spent an hour dili- 
gently learning to speak and read English. 
Although I did not ask payment, she managed to 
compensate me in many ingenious ways. Several 
times she appeared with a dozen new-laid eggs, or 
a dish of fresh vegetables. When I undertook to 
scrub the schoolhouse, she and her husband were 
both on hand to help. I was her guest at several 
delightful family meals. As one of her relatives 
had been a traveling salesman representing a cal- 
endar house, she had many pretty unmounted sam- 
ple pictures and at the end of one week’s lessons 
she brought me a large roll of these. Early in the 
spring she asked me if I would like an orphan. | 
asked her what it was. Her reply was, “I don’t 
know what you call it but it is something the dog 
gave us.” The next time she came, she carried in 


her arms a fat little brown pup. 


Mrs. K. was a pretty and charming woman and 
anxious to be a real American. She said, “When we 
came to this country my two sisters went to work 
in a factory. They learned the language and the 
ways of the people right away and are now mar- 
ried to American men. Their children are just like 
other American children and don’t even under- 
stand my language. So I am ashamed that I can’t 
talk much yet, and can’t read or write English.” 
Then she went on to explain in her broken speech 
that instead of going to work among Americans as 
her sisters had done, she had been obliged to stay 
at home to nurse an invalid father. Then she had 
married a man who could speak very little English 
so that she did not have much opportunity to learn. 
However, she had always tried to talk with Amer- 
ican people, but believed that American people did 
not like to talk with her. She was sensitive about 
her inability to speak fluently. 

During the time she took lessons in English, Mrs. 
K. learned to read quite a bit and to write a cred- 
itable letter. But it was difficult for her to remem- 
ber new words since she had no one in the com- 
munity with whom to talk English excepting my- 
self. Her husband insisted on speaking his native 
language at home. 
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Rural School and Community — continued 


Then there was Jennie, the eighteen-year-old 
girl mentioned in my article in this magazine last 
january. She told me that when she was eight 
years old, she and her brother, aged ten, had walked 
six miles night and morning in order to attend 
school. When I knew her she was working her 
way through a higher institution with one great 
ambition, to become a teacher. Her wonderful 
physical strength was demonstrated when she ar- 
rived in the viliage one Christmas Eve. Finding 
no one to meet her, she simply picked up her two 
suiteases and struck out over the prairies where 
the trail was buried deep in new-fallen snow. She 
arrived at home about 2:00 A. M. after a seven- 
hours’ hike and was among the gayest at the 
Christmas festivities the next day. To be sure she 
did confess, when asked about it, that she felt “a 
little tired”! 

I shall not forget, either, the pretty little Italian 
woman who was staying at the house where I 
boarded during a short visit in Denver. Because 
she always went about with a first reader in her 
hand the other boarders thought that she was de- 
ranged mentally, but I learned that she was making 
a pathetic effort to learn to read. 

When told that I was a teacher and would be 
glad to help her, she came to my room with her 
book every afternoon. It was there that she met an 
acquaintance of mine who had traveled abroad 
and who began speaking to her in the Italian lan- 
guage. To our surprise the immigrant woman re- 
fused to answer in kind. “Not talk Italiana any 
more,” she said. “Talk English. Not come here 
old, come young. Learn English. Be an American.” 

A few days later when I came upon her en- 
grossed in the great city daily paper, she said wist- 
fully, “Some day not just look at the pictures, read 
it just like you do.” 
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“Motion Pictures” 
By Myra King 


66 OW, Johnny, the boy is very excited; the 
wolves are getting the sheep and no one 
listens to his cries. He calls loudly 

‘Help! Help!’ He wouldn’t stand perfectly still 

and say it in such a weak little voice as that.” 

They were trying to dramatize the story of ‘‘The 
Boy and the Wolf.’”’ The teacher was telling them 
what to say, to talk louder, put more action into the 
play, ete.; the little people were becoming more 
self-conscious and helpless at each suggestion; the 
rest of the class who were the audience were feel- 
ing very bored and restless, and the result was that 
when the short play was finished all were rather 
unhappy. 

Next morning when the period for story drama- 
tizing arrived the teacher announced that she had 
a surprise for the class. Immediately fifty bright 
little faces were all attention. 

“We are going to have motion pictures right in 
here,” she announced, “and we’re going to make 
them ourselves. Johnny, I will choose you to be the 
Director, the man who tells the others what to do. 
You may choose those who are to play. Do not tell 
the rest of us what you are going to play; we are to 
guess that when you have finished. If you want to 
tell us anything, write it on the blackboard. You 
know we have to read sometimes in the movies. 
But you must all remember that we cannot hear 
you speak. You must show what you mean by act- 
ing. You may choose your players and go into the 
cloakroom for a few minutes.” 

After the little players had adjourned, there was 
much suppressed excitement among those remain- 
ing. Soon the door opened and the play began. 
Not a sound was made, but the young actors had 
not gone far before we all had guessed the story. 
There were many original ways shown of express- 
Ing emotions. If the children had not suitable 
properties for the story they made pictures of them 
on the blackboard. The players were so intent on 
making themselves understood that they forgot all 
about being self-conscious. Needless to say, the 
audience was highly amused. 

The next time the same story was dramatized, an 
entirely different spirit was manifested. Everyone 
was ready with a suggestion for making it more in- 
teresting, and kindly criticism was well taken. The 
dramatizing and motion picture hour became quite 
the most interesting one of the day. 





Experiences of a Country Teacher 
II—NATURE STUDY AND HALLOWEEN 


NE Friday afternoon, we took our first field 
trip. I had never heard of a whole rural 
school going on such a trip, but I had so en- 

joyed those out from high school that I planned it 
so that every class would have something to do on 
return. 

Lightning Creek is but half a mile away. As we 
left the school door I said, “Look all around for a 
while and name to yourself all the different things 
you can see.” As we went along the road to the 
creek, we counted the farmhouses in sight, named 
the crops and discussed them as to their stage. 
Down the stream a short way we found a grassy 
plot and sat down to rest and talk. The changes 
that seasons bring about, as shown so close to us, 
was the subject., I asked the children to pick up 
something they would like to see on our display 
table. We were gone an hour, and all returned full 
of enthusiasm. Autumn is such a good time for 
hikes. I forgot that I was the teacher, and we 
seemed friends expressing thoughts about the 
things we all loved. 

The older children wrote a list of everything they 
had seen. It was a good memory drill, and the 
competition was keen. The language class wrote 
stories of the trip. The primary pupils were al- 
lowed to talk and write sentences about it. The be- 
ginners learned “sky” and “road” and “tree” and 
other words. Some of the children illustrated their 
stories with original drawings of what they had 
observed. 

“Agriculture in October” was the title of a paper 
written by the class in agriculture. The next school 
day they brought pictures to illustrate their pa- 
pers. The crops, farm animals, farm activities 
noticed on our field trip, formed but the beginning, 
and every student was allowed to add notes of 
things observed around his own home, so that his 
paper, with its interesting illustrations, grew into a 
booklet. I procured dark gray construction paper 
for covers, so that we might add a decoration of 
brilliant colors. I gave the class a choice for cover 
decoration. We talked of leaves; of an Indian in 
gay costume; of sunsets; but all could see that these 
were not appropriate. Red apples, yellow corn, 
purple grapes,—these for our October booklet were 
fitting. So each chose an illustration that spoke of 
harvest times. The booklets, written neatly, illus- 
trated with pictures from farm papers, covered 
with individual selections, and containing stories of 
the activities of the farm and rural life in October, 
were carefully filed away for exhibition later. 

A “Curiosity Shop” developed from the first col- 
lection that the children brought from the field trip. 
On a table that had been used for lunch buckets in 
the rear of the room, we placed our collection. The 
boys built a shelf in the cloakroom for the lunches 
and we planned to use the table and corner for dis- 
play of anything curious or interesting that we 
found. In the first group were strange pebbles and 
rocks, acorns, leaves, shells, deserted birds’ nests, 
barks of various trees, and a turtle’s shell. To these 
was added anything the children wished to bring 
that they considered interesting. As new things 
came in we discarded the less important. I en- 
couraged them to find the tallest cornstalk of our 
community, so competition in growths of all kinds 
was started. Of course perishable products were 
displayed for one day only, but we liked our Curios- 
ity Shop and it furnished a center of interest that 
I used often. 

Halloween was approaching and the children sug- 
gested a party. I had been trying to plan some way 
to get money for a phonograph, so I proposed that 
instead of the party we have some kind of festival 
or “homemade” carnival. Of course they wanted 
it. I had never seen a rural school carnival, but we 
had used it in high school and it was so thoroughly 
enjoyed that I saw no reason why we could not 
adapt the ideas to our conditions and make a real 
rural social event, as well as raise money for our 
phonograph. 

Before I sent out notices, I called upon the mem- 
bers of the school board and told them of our plans. 
They were very generous in saying that we could 
get the machine, and if we did not take in enough 
at the carnival, they would help pay the rest. 

We purchased a twenty-five-dollar machine and 


ten dollars’ worth of records. The company selling 
the phonograph had classified their records, group- 
ing those suitable for school work. The dealers are 
always glad to let us play these and select from 
them. I wanted some marches, folk dances, nation- 
al airs, primary games, old familiar songs with 
band accompaniment, at least one great chorus, 
and one great symphony. 

At the printing office I procured some large 
sheets of plain white paper, on which to build our 
posters. I found the paper cheaper than cardboard 
and where the poster was to be displayed in a store 
window, the merchant was willing to fasten the 
light-weight sheet to the glass with stickers. Our 
carnival fun began with the making of these post- 
ers. If the children could have put in all their time 
at this, they would have been happy, but we were 
allowed to make posters only after other lessons 
had been learned or prepared. It was a great in- 
centive toward solving hard problems, or getting 
sentences diagrammed and out of the way. Each 
poster was headed “HALLOWEEN CARNIVAL, PRAIRIE 
BELL ScHOOL, 8:00 to 11:00 p. m.” 

We used cut-out pictures from magazines for il- 
lustration on some, others we colored with crayolas. 
We listed the attractions and stands. Homemade 
Candy, Popcorn, Lemonade, Confetti, The Follies, 
Picture Gallery, Ride on Airplane, Great Wonders. 
We chose pictures of action or emotion and wrote 
something that would turn attention to our carni- 
val. For instance, under the picture of a crying 
boy, we wrote, “He cannot go to the Carnival.” An 
auto flying through the country was labeled, “They 
are on their way to the Prairie Bel! Carnival.” 

On smaller strips of paper we printed in large 
letters the names of our attractions and the charges 
for each. We had one general ticket stand and each 
ticket cost one cent. No money was accepted at the 
stands. We charged two cents for some things, 
three cents for others. The Airplane Ride was four 
cents, and Fortune Telling five. The highest price, 
seven cents, was charged for The Follies, 

We gathered together all the tarpaulins, tents, 
old blankets and sheets that we could borrow. I 
purchased about fifty cents’ worth of pipe wire. 
With these materials and pins, nails and tacks, we 
built our booths. Each corner of the schoolroom, 
and the center front, each end of the cloakroom, and 
spaces on the playground were all used. We placed 
two tables away from the side of the schoolhouse 
and penned off the ends with strips of crepe paper. 
Here we sold candy and popcorn. The fortune 
telling tent was outdoors. Lanterns were used for 
lighting. Homes in the community were solicited 
for contributions to our stands. At school we 
sacked the candy, corn, and confetti. Confetti was 
made by cutting funny papers and other bright use- 
less papers into small bits. It was all sold and was 
clear profit, except the cost of the sack. 

The Follies was the main show. Phonograph 
music was used. Two boys dressed as negro women, 
padded with pillows, bandanas on their heads, white 
stockings over black, danced and pretended to lull 
picanninies to sleep. Four medium-sized girls in 
gay-colored paper dresses danced a little folk dance. 
This show lasted but ten minutes and was repeated 
as often as a small crowd gathered, on account of 
lack of room. Gypsy girls read the fortunes. The 
Airplane Ride was a ride on a board that was laid 
on a pillow. The drivers rocked the board. The 
rider was blindfolded and asked to step upon the 
board. He was told to place his hands upon the 
shoulders of someone in front of him. The shoul- 
ders were lowered and finally withdrawn. The 
rider was told he was about ten feet in the air, and 
ordered to jump off. The rocking board and reced- 
ing support gives a sensation that usually brings 
forth screams and the verdict “Well worth the 
money!” 

The picture gallery was a collection of pictures of 
people of the neighborhood, old ones, funny ones, 
baby pictures of the school children. These had 
been borrowed. In our Wonder group, a mirror 
showed the “Greatest Monkey”; a silk stocking with 
wide runner was the “Greatest Runner”; a potato 
was a “Great Commentator”; the word Napoleon 
laid across a lemon rind was “Napoleon Crossing 
the Rhine”; “Smallest Man on Earth” was a boy 
doll standing on some dirt. 

The Carnival was favored with a clear night. We 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


NAME very familiar to lov- 
ers of the old masters is that 
of Murillo (Moo-rél’-yo). His 
life is a splendid example of 
what a great love for art and 
a desire of accomplishment 
will do in spite of circum- 
stances. 

Bartolome Esteban Murillo was born in 
the town of Seville, Spain. His father was 
a poor mechanic, who could give his son few 
or no opportunities. Before the boy was 
eleven years old, he found himself thrown 
upon his own resources, both his parents 
having died. A relative who was a painter 
gave him work in his studio, where he clean- 
ed brushes and ran errands. 

Before long, little Bartolome began to 
work with paints and brushes. Soon he was 
painting pictures for the weekly fair or 
“Feria,” as it was called. The farmers from 
the country around Seville came there to sell 
their fruits and vegetables. Other mer- 
chants also displayed cheap wares, and 
ycung Murillo took his paintings there in 
hope of selling some of them. 





By JOHN T. LEMOS 


These paintings were rough, brilliantly 
colored compositions, quickly daubed onto 
cheap canvas. Sometimes he would paint a 
portrait of the customer while an admiring 
crowd stood by and made comments. Such 
a beginning did not point to a very inspiring 
career. Young Murillo must have realized 
this. Before long, he began to dream of go- 
ing to Rome to study the wonderful works 
of art to be found there. 

In order to raise funds for his trip, he 
bought an extra good piece of linen and di- 
vided it into squares of various sizes. On 
each square he painted a different picture, 
displaying the whole cloth in the market 
place. As a buyer selected a subject, Muriilo 
cut the particular painting out of the group. 
Before very long, the paintings had all been 
sold, and Murillo, who was twenty-four 
vears old at that time, started toward Rome 
on foot. 

The trip was a long and tedious one, and 
Murillo decided to stop at Madrid for an op- 
portunity to rest and look around. At 
Madrid he met his fellow townsman, Velaz- 
quez, who was court painter to Philip IV. 








earned from the sale of fruit. 


sleeves would indicate this. 


petticoat. 


his soft, rich colors. 





“The Money Counter” 


Here is a picture of a little Spanish girl and her brother. 
The girl is counting the money which, no doubt, they have 


One might think that the boy has just returned with a re- 
plenished basket to take to the market place. 
to watch his sister, he crouches beside her, leaning for support 
on the basket, from which some of the fruit falls on the ground. 


One might judge that the little girl bears at least a part of 
the family responsibility because she so seriously counts the 
coins. The boy, though interested, seems to be more care free. 


It is evident that these are children of thrifty parents. The 
fact that the girl has turned back her skirt and rolled up her 
Notice, also, that for greater se- 
curity her purse hangs from a girdle between her dress and 


See how the artist has planned to draw your attention to 
the girl’s hands by using his lightest tones on them. Murillo, 
the Spanish artist who painted this picture, was famous for 


In his desire 

















EDITORIAL NOTE:—The beautiful cover on this month’s issue of Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “The Money Counter,” by Murillo. 
Then, clip the “Questions to Answer” from this page, 


mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. 


Mount the cover on a 


mount on cardboard, and place beneath the cover. The story of “The Money Counter,” which is print- 


ed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson, 








Questions to Answer 


What do you think they do for a 
living? Who do you think gener- 


What are these children doing? 
ally carries the basket? | 


Why does the girl count the 
Are they interested in 
what they are doing? What do 
their facial expressions tell you? 


money ? 


In what kind of climate do these 
children live? Why do you think 
so? 


What is the center of interest in 
this picture? How has the artist 
drawn your attention to it? 


Who painted “The Money Couni- |, 
er’? Do you think that this artist 
liked to paint children? Why? 

















Velazquez soon discovered that Murillo had 
exceptional talent, and admired his enthv- 
siasm and ambition. He took him into his 
own Lome, where Murillo lived and studied 
for three years, during which time he show- 
ed marked improvement in his work. 

After that, Murillo returned to Seville and 
began to paint for a Franciscan convent in 
his neighborhood. Being of a deeply pious 
nature, he threw his whole soul into his 
work, and his pictures made a wonderful im- 
pression. From then on, his success was 
rapid and widespread. 

Rich people began to hear of Murillo’s 
work, and soon he was flooded with orders 
from every quarter. About this time, he 
married a beautiful lady of rank. She often 
posed as his model. Later, his two sons and 
lovely daughter also posed for him, and we 
see their faces in a number of his famous 
pictures. 

In spite of his great success, Murillo still 
retained his manly, wholesome qualities and 
was a friend to the poor as well as to the 
rich. His pupils worshiped him, and his life 
in Seville was such a happy one that he re- 
fused an offer from Charles II to come to 
Madrid as court painter. 

Murillo was deeply religious and made 
many paintings and frescos for churches 
and convents. It was when he was painting 
on the ceiling of a church in Cadiz that the 
scaffolding broke and Murillo fell, injuring 
himself seriously. He died some time afier- 
ward. 

Murillo was the idol of all Spanish art 
lovers and is still regarded as almost a saint 
by both the rich and the poor in the land ot 
his birth. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Money Counter’ 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have 
the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
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Destroying Insects and Weeds in the Fall 


By LEWIS S. MILLS, Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


I—Insects 


The assignment by the teacher for this les- 
son in agriculture may be as follows: 

1. Topic: Insects. 

2. Aim: To find how to destroy insects in 

the fall. 

3. Home questions: 

a. What insects do you find hiding away 
in the fall under rubbish and boards 
and in crevices? 

b. Find out what farmers do in the fall 
to kill insects that might live over 
winter. 

c. Secure specimens of insects and bring 
to class. 

The lesson should be assigned at least a week 
in advance. The aim and the home questions 
should be written on the blackboard, and from 
time to time during the week the class should 
be securing information. In many schools there 
is one lesson in agriculture per week. This 
may well come on Friday. This gives a full 
week for research. The Saturday following the 
lesson is a good day for carrying out the ac- 
tivities or projects just considered. Govern- 
ment bulletins on insects may be~secured to 
supplement the work, or the teacher may sum- 
marize one or more articles in a brief sketch 
like the following: 

“Dick, what are you studying in agriculture 
at school?” asked Uncle Ephraim as Aunt Eliz- 
abeth passed the dessert at supper. Dick, a 
city boy whose father and mother had grown 
up in the country, was living with his uncle 
and aunt and attending the near-by consoli- 
dated school so as to obtain an education of a 
practical sort that would fit him for intelligent 
farm life. Uncle Ephraim’s schooling had been 
before the days when agriculture was taught, 
and he often found that what Dick learned in 
his classes could be applied practically to ad- 
vantage on his own farm. 

To his uncle’s question as to what he was 
now studying, Dick replied, “Well, the teacher 
began to-day’s lesson by saying, ‘Why not have 





Hoe the Growing Crops Carefully to Keep Down All Weeds 


a garden clean-up week in every garden in the 
township this fall and start to battle now 
against next year’s weeds and insects?’” 

“What developed that would affect us?” 
questioned Uncle Ephraim. 

“T will tell you,” began Dick. “You know 
how much trouble the potato stalk borer has 
caused in some places. Our teacher says that 


the eggs are daid singly at the base of the 





stems. In a few days the larve hatch and bore 
down into the stalk. The pupe develop and are 
found in the stalk near the surface of the 
ground. From the infested stalks the adults 
emerge in August and September and hide 
among the dying vine tops. Now if we rake up 
the vines and burn them, many of these pests 
will be destroyed. 

“Then, too, we remember only too well our 
troubles with the Aphid or 





plant louse. We had to 
work all summer long 
spraying with nicotine or 
some other’ smothering 
poison. The chances are, 
though, that not all the 
Aphids were killed. Here 
again we can kill one of 
our enemies if we burn 
potato vines and dying 
plants. Fall plowing will 
also kill many of these 
pests, but if we do this, 
we should sow a crop of 
rye to prevent the land 
from washing. 

“Besides the plant louse 
and potato stalk borer, 
we ought to look out for 
squash bugs which we are 
likely to find starting to 
sleep through the winter 
carefully hidden under 
some shingle or piece of 
bark used last spring to 
protect a tomato plant.” 

“But, my boy,” broke in the interested uncle, 
“many insect pests are to be found on weeds in 
the garden refuse.” 

“That is true,” replied Dick. “It is very im- 
portant, the teacher says, to destroy them by 
burning all garden litter in the fall. If anyone 
allowed these weeds to grow in or near his gar- 
den, they were probably infested with plant lice 
and other pests. Many sprayed their potatoes 
and other crops but didn’t think at all about 
the weeds growing near 
by. The season for spray- 
ing is over, but there are 
still some insects left. We 
learned that millions can 
be killed by burning all 
weeds and refuse and by 
plowing the land so that 
grubs and insects will be 
killed. It looks as if we’d 
have plenty to do this fall, 
doesn’t it?” 

“It certainly does,” re- 
plied Uncle Ephraim, as 
they rose from the table. 


Remember: In the fall 
destroy all garden refuse 
that will protect insects. 

The steps in class reci- 
tation procedure are as 
follows: 


1. Reports of children 
on home questions or 
activity. 

2. Topical discussion of 

insect lessons that we should remember. 

a. Many adult insects of last year live 
over winter—potato stalk borer, plant 
louse, squash bug. 

b. Insects find protection in sheltered 
spots, under shingles, among vines, 
in weeds. 

c. Many insects may be killed by clean- 
ing up the garden. Burn up trash, 





weeds, infested refuse. In fal] plow 
and plant rye. 
3. Summarize by topics and drill. 
a. Some insects that winter. 
b. Protection of insects. 
c. Methods of destroying insects. 


IIlI—Weeds 


Assignment in preparation for lesson. 





Gather Old Vines Together to Burn and so Destroy the Insects 


1. Topic: Weeds. 
2. Aim: To find how we can start the battle 
this fall against the weeds of next spring. 
3. Home questions: 
a. What kinds of roots do Canada this- 
tles have? 
b. Why is it hard to kill quack grass? 
c. What weeds live several years? 
d. What weeds live only one year? 
e. In what way can you prevent weeds 
from going to seed? 
How can you prevent weed seed from 
being brought onto the farm? 
g. How can you kill quack grass? 

4. Work for home or school activity. 

a. Burn all refuse about the garden, 
spade and sow to rye. 

b. Gather samples of weed seeds, bottle 
and label. 

c. Notebook work with weed clippings 
and pictures. 

5. For reading and study: “How we can start 
the battle this fall against the weeds of 
next spring.” 

“Just what is a weed, Dick?” asked Uncle 
Ephraim, one morning at breakfast, during 
early October. 

“That is a difficult question to answer,” said 
Dick. “Some people tell us that it is a plant 
out of place. But this is often incorrect be- 
cause many weeds poison the land as no other- 
wise useful plant will do. Really a weed is a 
wild plant that has the habit of intruding 
where it is not wanted. 

“The teacher says that like the poor, we have 
weeds always with us, because even under ad- 
verse conditions weeds are able to mainiain 
themselves. Some of them are able to do this 
by producing large quantities of seeds, while 
others possess roots or root stocks that live 
from year to year, and often for several years. 

“Weeds are not always useless. We learned 
that sometimes they are the means by which 
organic matter is restored to the soil and gen- 
erally a soil is more productive when it con- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION WoRK 
FOR NOME AND SCHOOL 


By FRANK I. SOLAR 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING, DETROIT 
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| Lis do not often see boys sewing or girls working 

at the bench. Yet some of our best dressmakers 
are men, and women do expert woodwork. Very soon 
I am going to show you how to make a little knitting 
machine used in schools by young children for busy 
work. Boys can knit scarfs, skating helmets, mit- 
tens, etc. 

Beginners in shop work must start on simple pro- 
jects. This is necessary, as considerable exercise in 
using and adjusting the plane as well as sawing to 
line is essential for producing good work. 

If something useful can be made while learning to 
use woodworking tools, so much the better. Instead 
of squaring up pieces of wood for practice, the follow- 








Boys 

ing projects are suggested. The newspaper rack and 
pencil pointer are first to be squared to dimensions 
and then cut to form. The rack has a clothespin with 
one side planed off fastened to it for holding papers, 


while the pencil pointer has fine sandpaper glued to 
the face for pointing pencils. Bill files and coat and 


Sewing Carpet Rags So They Can Weave on the School Loom 


A Term’s Work for Beginners 


NOTE: Collect cigar and packing boxes. Next month 
the Christmas toys must be started. If you do not have in- 
struction books for making simple toys, on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope I will gladly offer suggestions. 








hat racks are useful in any home. Screw and hat 
hooks can be purchased at any hardware store for a 
few pennies. 

A plant stand can be used in the schoolroom or at 
home and will protect the window sill or table from 
the ugly circles usually found 
where plants are kept. Mother 
will find another use for the 
little stand; she will place hot 
pans and kettles on it, thus sav- 
ing the oilcloth cover on the 
table and enamel or paint on 
the drain board. The little nail 
box will be very convenient on 
any bench. 

The models shown here will 
keep the beginners busy for one 
term unless more time is allow- 
ed than is devoted to bench 
work in the average school. 

It is necessary that a certain 
procedure be followed in squar- 
ing up stock. For this reason 
many small parts are made in 


the first exercises so as to 
cause the worker to repeat 
these operations often. This 


fixes the planing rules in his 
mind. 

Each piece should be squared 
up separately according to the 
following rule: 

Plane best broad surface; test with square and rule. 

Mark (1) WorkKING FACE. 


Plane the best edge, square with the surface (1), test 
with square and rule. Mark (2) JOINT EDGE. 





Gauge the width, using marking gauge. Plane other 


(1) 


edge to gauge lines and square with surface 
mark (3). 


_Gauge thickness on (2) and (3) from WorKING FACE, 


Holding head of gauge against WorkKING FACE, plane 
other broad surface to gauge lines. 


With the square as a guide and sharp-pointed knife as 
a marker, score 
around the end 
of the piece. 
Hold the beam 
of the try 
square against 
surfaces (1) 
and (2) only. 
Saw to line and 
finish with 
sandpaper. 














Measure required 
length. Score 
as directed for 
other end. Saw 
to length and 
tinish with 
sandpaper. 
Later, when 

more skill has 

been developed, 
the ends can be 
finished with the 
plane. Assemble 

the stand with 1 

inch No. 16 wire 

brads and for the 
box use 1 inch or 

% inch No. 18 

brads. Set the 

heads of the brads with a nail set. 
finished model with No. % or No. 0 sandpaper. 
if desired. 














A Girl Making a Table Lamp 


Sandpaper the 
Stain 








NOTE: All correspondence for Mr. Solar 
should be addressed to Mr. Frank I. Solar, 
5521 Third Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Food Work for the Elementary Grades 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS 


Assistant Director of Fine Arts and Elementary Practical Arts, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Ma 4A 4] OURSES in “domestic science” 

*1 and “cooking” have been in- 
cluded in the curriculum of 
the elementary school for many 
years. These courses have been 
planned for girls only, and it 
has been thought that even 





until 





they reach the upper 
grades when skill in cooking processes is 
more easily attained. It is with an entirely 
different aim that food work is now being 
given to both boys and girls, beginning with 
the first grade and continuing through the 
sixth. 

This kind of work is the direct result of an 
attempt to adjust the elementary school cur- 
riculum to “life needs.” A great “life need” is 
the ability to keep well. One cannot maintain 
good health unless one understands the simple 
laws of nutrition. Why should girls alone have 
this knowledge? An understanding of food 
values is an essential part of any instruction 
which aims to give the general information by 
which both boys and girls may be helped to ad- 
just themselves to their complicated environ- 
ment. 

This personal consideration is only part of 
the aim of such a study of food. The intelli- 
gent citizen must understand how his food is 
‘ produced and transported to him, and how the 
food which our community produces is dis- 
tributed to other parts of the world. He must 
not only understand how to select and care for 
his own food, but he must realize his responsi- 
bility—his part in the food problems of his 
community. He must appreciate the work 
which other people do to provide him with his 
food. 

A part of this study has been included in the 
content of the academic subjects, but only part; 
and it has often been given in such an uncon- 
nected way, as to 
be almost mean- 
ingless to a child. 
Unless he sees all 
these facts in re- 
lation to one an- 
other and in rela- 
tion to his own 
daily life, how can 
they be under- 
standable to him? 

One is astound- 
ed at the connec- 
tions which chil- 
dren fail to make 
when the story is 
not given to them 
in this unified 
way. They fre- 
quently fail even 
to realize that the 
“wheat” which 
they study in ge- 
ography is the 
same material 
from which the 
bread they eat is 
is made. They 
study big general 
facts about the 
production and 
distribution of 
wheat. They fail 
tounderstand = 
what the _ toast 





they had for break- 
fast 
how it is 


is made of, 
pre- 





they should not begin the study - 


pared, who worked to give it to them, and what 
its food value is. 

Suppose then we allow the child to start with 
what he understands—start with this same 
breakfast he has eaten. Let him formulate the 
questions he has in his mind about it into prob- 
lems for future study. They will include such 
questions as these: Was it a good breakfast? 
How may one know that a breakfast has in it 
all the different kinds of food one needs? Was 
the bread homemade or baker’s bread? Which 
is cheaper? Which is better? Where did the 
orange come from? In what kind of a store 
was it purchased? When are oranges most ex- 
pensive? When are they cheapest? Why? 
How many hands does the orange pass through 
after it is picked before it gets to the store? 
What do retail and wholesale mean? Who is 
the “middleman”? How many states and coun- 
tries furnished something for the breakfast? 

In answering these questions, not only do 
these problems become meaningful projects to 
the children, but also much of the work of the 
other school subjects is motivated. They can- 
not obtain satisfactory answers unless they use 
the content of all the subjects: industrial arts, 
art, geography, history, hygiene, language, 
arithmetic, and science. Thus, we have real 
correlation when the school subjects are made 
secondary to the demands of problems of “life 
needs,” problems which grow out of the chil- 
dren’s daily experiences. 

Such problems usually arise in the discus- 
sions of the grade room. The children plan 
out with the teacher what topics they will 
study, that is, what their study will be in order 
that their questions may be answered. Certain 
problems require the actual handling of mate- 
rials, for the purpose of explaining subject 
matter. Going back to the study of the break- 
fast outlined above, the children may be al- 
lowed to plan and cook a breakfast, making a 


special study of how each dish is prepareq— 
not at all for the purpose of learning to cook 
but that they may understand all of the proc. 
esses through which food must go before it js 
ready to be eaten and how the cooking of these 
foods increases their food value; in short, in 
order that they may understand as much as 
possible of the whole story of their breakfast. 
Suppose the children want to make bread 
and they are only fourth grade children! Shall 
they be allowed to do so? We might say that 
they are too young to be taught how to make 
bread, but that is not the purpose of the les- 
son. They attack the prbolem of bread-making 
as an experiment. They make a study of the 
yeast, find out by experimenting the conditions 
under which yeast plants grow best, what ef- 
fect salt and sugar and heat have on the 
growth. The teacher does not present a lesson 
which she has previously planned. Quite the 
reverse, she has worked to get the children in- 
to an investigating attitude, and she has helped 
them to organize what they want to find out 
about bread-making. Together teacher and 
children are working and experimenting to dis- 
cover principles. The children should have as 
much to do with the planning as the teacher. 
Perhaps the next lesson will be the result of 
the children’s bringing in different kinds of 
flour, for their study. Different experiments 
may be given to show the amount of gluten in 
wheat flour as compared with other flours, the 
presence of starch, and so forth. Finally after 
a recipe has been planned and the experimental 
study completed, each child may be allowed to 
make his own loaf of wheat bread and different 
groups may make corn bread, whole wheat 
bread, bran muffins, and so forth, for compar- 
ison as to food and health values. In the same 
way, the other foods for the breakfast are pre- 
pared and finally served and eaten correctly, as 
a culmination of their study. 
As has already 
been explained, 
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Boys and Girls at Work in One of the Schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan 


the problem usu- 
ally originates in 
the grade room. 
As the children 
study the prepara- 
tion of their 
breakfast in the 
laboratory, the 
academic work 
centers around the 
same big __ prob- 
lems, the questions 
which the children 
originally formu- 
lated. The art time 
may be used for 
making necessary 
posters or charts 
(the accompany- 
ing _ illustrations 
show this kind of 
work), or for de- 
signing table dec- 
orations. In geog- 
raphy, the produc- 
tion, manufacture, 
and transportation 
of the different 
foods are thor- 
oughly investi- 
gated, especially 
from the stand- 
point of how these 
things reach our 
own city. 

The history 
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which best fits such an organization is the kind only to interpret his own more compli- 
which emphasizes the industrial progress and cated environment but also to appre- 
living conditions of different periods and, not ciate what science and invention have 
at all, the usual political history. Food prob- done for us. One of the largest uses of 
Jems have been the consideration of all ages. arithmetic in life is in connection with 
Understanding how history has changed the the problems of marketing. Figuring 
facility with which we provide ourselves with comparative costs, weighing and meas- 
food and studying a period in which living con- uring food values, planning the cost of 
ditions were more simple, helps the child not meals, and buying and selling with real 
prices, afford 
endless oppor- 
tunity for arith- 
metic problems 
which have a 
real connection 
with the ques- 
tions under con- 
sideration. If 
the original 
problem is broad 
enough and close 
enough to “life- 
needs,” the con- 
tent of each sub- 
ject will be in 
constant and 
natural use. 

The food work 
of each grade 
usually demands 
at least one 


(Continued on page 89) 
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These posters were made in cut paper by children in the Art Classes of the Grand Rapids Public Schools. The teachers were 
Orpha Webster, Vesta Shimel, Lee Van Rossum, and Martha Groggel. 
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MARY B. GRUBB 


Miss Grubb was formerly 
supervisor of art in Gales- 
burg, Ill., Davenport, Ia., 
Louisiana Industrial 
School, and Baton Rouge, 
La. Her work from the 
Davenport schools received 
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How to Teach Sewing in Rural Schools—VII 


A Gingham Bag 


FTER making 
[ \ the gingham 
iron holder de- 


scribed last month, 
the younger girls will 
have no difficulty in 
making a gingham 
bag. This bag was 
made of a piece of 
brown % inch check- 
ed gingham, 10 inch- 
es deep and 14 inches 
wide. This gives a 
fold at one side and 
seams at bottom and 
the other side. How- 
ever, if you have two 
pieces, each 712”x 
10”, they will do 


By MARY B. GRUBB 








ted their cord into a sort of double chain. 
Work button holes or slits in the casing, using 
blanket stitch. Draw the cord or draw string 
through these two openings. 

This gingham bag was used to hold pencils, 
erasers, crayons, etc., but some of the girls 


used theirs for their sewing materials. The _ sign to give 
purpose for which they are to be used should the accent 
determine the size of the bogs. the room 
needs. 

Runner or Scarf Tf one can- 

This is an excellent problem for schools not see this 
where pupils must supply their own materials, type of nee- 
because one can utilize such various fabrics. dlecraft in 
Each girl should decide where the runner is to @ museum 


be used and select a material and type of nee- 


dlework that will harmonize with the furniture can 


or shop, one 





a medal at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. Miss Grubb 
has taught arts and crafts 
work in various summer 
schools. She is the author 
of “Industrial Primary 
Reader” and of ‘When 
Mother Lets Us Make 
Gifts.” 














the bag. 
First cut a 
pattern showing the size of the bag af- 
ter the top has been folded down and 
the seams made. Then decide how far 
from the bottom you wish to make the 
border and draw the design upon the 
pattern with crayons. Next make the 
design upon the gingham, using the 
chain and cross-stitches. Study the 
drawings for details of the design, which 
is made with brown mercerized cro- 
chet cotton. The marginal lines are 








dune with chain stitch. To make this * 


stitch hold the material over the fore- 
finger of the left hand and work to- 
ward yourself. The drawing shows the 
position of the needle and details of 
the stitch. 

The design between the marginal 
lines is made with cross-stitch. Some 
of the sewers will find it easier to com- 
plete the “X” each time; 


do equally well. The 
important thing to 
remember is to have 
the warp of the cloth 


running lengthwise of 


and decorations of the room. 
there is old-fashioned furniture, a sampler, 
brass candlesticks, etc., a runner with a cross- 
stitch border or a basket of flowers or formal 
design of birds or trees would be charming. 


In a room where 





End of Tan Scarf 





many sug- 
gestions for 
this cross-stitch embroidery by studying pic- 
tures of Russian, Bulgarian, and Norwegian 
embroidery. 


October 1993 


As a rule, the gray or tan hand-woven linens 
Java canvas, and monk’s cloth are suitable for 
the library or living room. If the other decora- 
tions are rather somber and dull in color, then 
plan for a 
strong, ;: cars : 
bright color 
scheme and 
a bold de- 





get 


a | 


Embroidered Gingham Bag 


If one uses a fine weave of cloth for 
the scarf, then the cross-stitch canvas 
must be used too. This canvas must be 
carefully basted on the cloth. It comes 
in various sizes and should be selected 
to correspond with the size of the de- 
sign you wish to use. The stitches are 
worked over the canvas and through 
the scarf marterial. The cross goes 
over the large square; the needle is in- 
serted each time at the corners in the 
small squares. The drawing explains 
this. When the embroidery is com- 
pleted the eanvas threads are all pulled 
out, beginning at the outer edges. 

The photograph shows a tan linen 
scarf with a machine hem-stitched edge. 
The hemstitching is made with thread 
the exact color of the runner. It is 
18” x 40”; the canvas used for a guide 
was No. 3. However, the majority of 

(Continued on page 89) 





others will go over the en- 
tire design with the lines 
that slant to the left, then 
cross these with the lines 
slanting toward the right. 
(See the drawings for 
cross-stitch.) 

Join the parts together 
with French seams. Place 
wrong sides together, then 
near the edge make a row 
of running stitches. Turn 
the bag right side out and 
make a row of back stitch- 
ing to enclose the first 
seam. 

Finish the top of the 
bag with a 1%, inch hem. 
First carefully crease a 
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fold % inch deep. Then 


coc: 








crease, pin, and baste the 
second fold of the hem. 
Next put on a row of chain 


stitch so that it will hold : ? . . 3 . : . : ) é . . 








the hem in place. About 
% or % inch above make 
another row of chain 
stitch. This space between 
the chains forms the cas- 
ing for the draw string. 

The draw string is made 
with crochet chain stitch, 
using three strands of the 
crochet thread as one. A 
few of the girls used a 
heavier thread and knot- 
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LITTLE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


JOINTED TOY—JOAN FROM BRITTANY, FRANCE 


Dress the little lady in black with gaily flowered apron. Her cap is white, her stockings gray and sabots light brown. 



































See advertisement, on another page, of “In- 
structor Jointed Toys—Books I and II.” 
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OCTOBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN:-T- LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page 








Practical Ideas From Everywhere 


Entertaining and Correct Oral 
Compositions 
By Lily Leaman Allison 


NE of my favorite subjects for an oral com- 

position is “The First Thing That I Can 

Remember.” When I announce this sub- 
ject I tell the children to think back to the very 
first thing which they can recall and then tell all 
that they remember about it. This calls forth some- 
thing of unusual interest to the child and something 
he enjoys telling. In fact as soon as the subject is 
announced there is always manifest an eagerness 
to respond at once. I refuse to let anyone tell his 
story, and explain that I want each to practice first 
so that on the following day the incidents will be 
told as interestingly as possible. 

When class is called the next day, I sit at my 
desk with a set of cards about the size of postals 
before me. The cards are blank except for the 
name of a child on each. The child who is called 
upon to recite takes a position facing the class and 
in front of me so that I shall not disturb him, for 
as he tells his story in his ordinary colloquial Eng- 
lish, I quickly make note on his card of his inac- 
curacies of speech. The stories are usually short, 
and every child recites during the period. If there 
is not time the class is continued the next day. 

After all have recited, I ask the class to decide 
who has told the most interesting story—for to be 
interesting is of the first importance. Then we 
analyze briefly what contributed to the interest of 
the various narratives, and this brings out princi- 
ples of unity and structure. We next take up er- 
rors. After the children have given all that they 
have noticed, I reproduce sentences from the cards, 
omitting incorrect forms and asking the students 
to supply the correct ones. Lastly I point out to 
each individual his most besetting fault, referring 
him to pages in his text for further study and help. 
I also dictate drills in the correct forms that need 
practicing. 

For the following week, the assignment again 
brings forth some personal experience of the child’s, 
as, “The Funniest Thing I Ever Saw.” The chil- 
dren tell their stories in class, and then after class 
I go through the cards, note the errors of most 
frequent occurrence, and during the week strive 
most persistently to correct those errors. 

One of my most successful devices is to place on 
the board ten sentences containing blanks for forms 
that have been used incorrectly. A child is called 
upon to read the sentences through as rapidly as 
possible, filling in the correct form. If he reads 
them correctly he is excused from further attention 
and marked 100%. If he makes a mistake he is 
marked accordingly, and another pupil is called up- 
on to go on from where the former left off, first 
giving the reason for the correction. By the time 
all have read them correctly, the forms may have 
been memorized, but, nevertheless, the constant rep- 
etition of correct. forms is of inestimable value in 
training ear and tongue. I do not always take 
“yegular class time for these drills, but utilize any 
i 


spare minute I can. Any time before or after 
school a child may read them to me and receive a 
grade, so they are used as a game that all enjoy. 
No one likes to be last. 

The next week I follow the same routine, noting 
whether the child has corrected any of his errors 
of the previous week. I commend or reprove as 
necessary, striving always to encourage as much 
as possible. 

Following narration, I take up description, using 
such subjects as will still bring forth some personal 
experience of the child’s, as, “The Most Beautiful 
View (or picture or room) That I Ever Saw.” 

In exposition, the “I” is still incorporated in 
“How I Made ” or “How I Did ee 

As the class progresses the children are required 
to support their criticisms with the authority of 
their text. This prepares the way for argumenta- 
tion, the subjects for which are chosen from the 
topics that are being discussed and argued in the 
home and the community, 

The results of this method have always been a 
really enthusiastic regard for the once despised 
grammar text and a rapid improvement in the use 
of correct English, for each pupil knows that his 
individual weaknesses are being definitely checked. 
The stories increase in length and power and by 
the end of the term, even the most backward child 
enjoys making his oral composition both entertain- 
ing and correct. 








Local Geography 
By Vida M. Bates 


HILDREN in the third grade are ready for 

a definite knowledge of their surroundings. 

This work may be clinched by some simple 
graphic method which dignifies the subject to the 
growing girl and boy. For this reason I tried the 
project plan with a third-grade class, requiring 
each pupil to make a chart or scrap book. 

Before filling each page, considerable work was 
necessary. My plan was to give several lessons in 
preparation for a page, and when all had mastered 
the subject, to give the assignment for the page. 

The first page that we prepared consisted of a 
map of the locality where the school was situated. 
This map indicated thé location of the pupils’ homes, 
the school building and other places of interest, as 
well as waterways, hills, and roads. It may be 
made as simple or as elaborate as seems advisable. 
We spent many lesson periods studying the essen- 
tials of maps and practicing drawing this particu- 
lar map on the blackboard and on paper. Then the 
children made the final sketch for their scrapbook. 

A discussion for several days of the chief build- 
ings prepared the children to make a list of the 
pictures needed for the second page. Here is a 
place where post card views are most acceptable. 
If they are not available the children might make 
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October Paper Cutting 
Border 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 
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UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 
t from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
{ into thirds obtaining proportions shown in 
: the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
, Possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
{ To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
! shaped hole at a given point by making a 
. short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
, this point. 

! Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
{ it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
t good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
! tions to avoid tearing. 

. In the classroom, a large drawing made 
j on the blackboard and several borders cut 
§ by the teacher in front of the class will 
{ help make the work easy. 

( Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
{ lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
! be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
} massed forms for cutting work. 
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front elevations of the principal buildings and print 
the name beneath each picture. 

A third topic was travel and transportation. Pic- 
tures to illustrate this topic were found in old mag- 
azines. When these had been cut out and arranged, 
they made a hustling, bustling page—children walk- 
ing and running and riding horseback, teams trot- 
ting along with wagons and sleighs, automobiles and 
trucks going at full speed, and I think we included 
a flying machine since one had been seen crossing 
over our valley. If our location had permitted, we 
should have been glad to have added trains and 
steamships. 

This study of elementary commerce led us to the 
industries of our region. Most of the children were 
well informed as to this subject, in fact, many of 
them had assisted in various processes at home. 
Pictures for this page and for the following one on 
products were not hard to find in the farm papers. 

A sixth page giving the main facts of local his- 
tory adds interest to the project. The story in its 
final form may be original or may be copied from 
the blackboard. The children might illustrate it 
with sketches of primitive times or customs. 

The last page we made was used as the cover. 
This consisted of a traced map of the county with 
ared star to indicate the home town or district. 

When all the pages were fastened together and 
the completed books were placed on exhibition they 
made a fine showing; but more than that, they rep- 
resented a definite piece of work accomplished and 
gave the young students of geography a desire for 
more knowledge of the subject on which they had 
just embarked. 





Why Not a Card Index? 


By Lillian Morningstar 


HAVE found that for keeping my own individual 

records of what I wish to accomplish, both in 

monthly and yearly schedules, and records of 
each pupil’s rating and needs, there is nothing quite 
so satisfactory and convenient as the well-known 
card index. 

The plan book and register, of course, are re- 
quired and essential, but for the little details, the 
small improvement ideas that come to your mind at 
odd moments, and the various items that are not re- 
quired but that make you a better 
teacher, the card index fills a spe- 
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cards are not expensive and you are fully repaid by 
the satisfaction of having dependable records in 
compact ferm at your finger tips. 

Card index drawers of very stout cardboard may 
be purchased at any office supply shop and at most 
bookstores. There are more expensives ones, but 
the cardboard type are stout and serviceable and look 
well on any desk. Any cardboard box the proper 
size can be used for this purpose, however. 


—_ 7 =P en 


The Pint Jar Method Hot Lunch 
By Edith A. Lathrop 


Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education 


ABEL S. STEVENSON, public health nurse 
M of Ramsey County, Minnesota, has _ insti- 

tuted a novel plan for serving hot lunches 
in the rural schools of her county, which she calls 
“The Pint Jar Method Hot Lunch.” 

Each child brings from home some particular 
kind of food in a tightly sealed pint fruit jar. 
Upon reaching school the jar is set on a rack in a 
clothes boiler. The clothes boiler is partly filled 
with water and placed on a two-burner oil stove. 
At the morning recess the stove is lighted and by 
noon the contents of the jars are hot. 

The children are seated at their desks during the 
luncheon period. Monitors pass the jars. The cold 
lunches in the baskets are supplemented with the 
warm contents of the jars. Each child has his ini- 
tials scratched on the cover of his jar in order to in- 
sure identification. 

Miss Stevenson recommends that the children 
bring in their jars the following kinds of food: 
cocoa, milk, soups, certain kinds of fruit and vege- 
tables, macaroni, rice, creamed eggs, baked beans, 
or stewed meat. 

The equipment required for this method of serv- 
ing hot lunches consists of a two-burner oil stove, 
clothes boiler, rack (water should reach half-way 
up the first layer of jars, the second layer is heat- 
ed by steam), hot can lifter, towel to wipe jars, and 
newspapers for desk on which to set jars upon lift- 
ing them from the boiler. Each child is urged to 
include a dessert spoon in his lunch basket with 
which to eat from the jar as a teaspoon is too short. 

Both children and teachers like this method be- 
cause of its simplicity. It eliminates cooking, odors, 
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ANY, he ent 


It saves time, muscles, brains, 


and dishwashing. 
and money. 

There are thirty-five rural schools in Ramsey 
county and in 1922 practically every one of them 
served hot lunches in this manner. 


Silent-Reading Games 
By Gertrude A. Zerr 


N teaching silent reading to beginners I have 
| found a number of games very helpful. The 

game of “Postman” can be played quietly, and 
accomplishes the association of words with objects. 
Each child is given a number of cards which are 
called “Letters.” They bear only the names of the 
children, to whom the “postmen” carry them. The 
older children give their assistance to the little ones. 
As each person gets a great many letters, many of 
the names are learned. The game is later elabor- 
ated by the personification of the objects in the 
room, letters being addressed to the “bell,” “clock,” 
“organ,” and so forth. 

One of the early games which we play is “What 
word do you know?” A rhyme is written on the 
board, and each child in turn points out a word he 
recognizes. I draw a colored line under each word 
as it is chosen, and no one else may choose that 
word. The game never fails to create interest. 
From the words that are marked the children soon 
learn to read along to the unmarked words, and 
thus they learn to recognize words by context. 
When they have prezressed to the point of reading 
from the beginning, and pronouncing the words one 
after another as they stand, the end is achieved. 
They knew the relation of the words to each other 
in the sentence. 

Another curiously simple game that the children 
always love is the game of “Old Friends.” It is 
based on the tendency of children to personify the 
things in which they are interested. I found that 
certain children remember certain words, and once 
when a child hesitated on such a word, I remarked, 
“Why, Harold, that’s your old friend, ‘How’!” He 
brightened up instantly, and the word took on a new 
interest for him. There grew up a feeling of pro- 
prietorship in certain words—a friendly feeling. 
“There’s my old friend!” they would cry, when 
well-known words appeared. In the game of “Old 

Friend,” I hold up the card and say, 
“Whose friend is this?” Sometimes 








cial niche. 

I have made a practice of keeping 
in my card index an item of each 
child. This differs from the one 
that reposes unmolested in the main 
office throughout the year in that it 


is more personal and more definite. Ce greatly enjoy making these lanterns. Orange paper should be 

used for the lanterns; black paper for the figures and the bands at top 

Run a black cord through holes cut in the top band. Patterns 
if 


For instance, Helen is weak in cer- 
tain portions of grammar. I make 
a list of the things Helen must 
learn in order to bring her up to 
par, and it is surprising how much 
more interesting that grammar 
class becomes. Or perhaps Peter 
has a whole list of physical pecu- 
liarities the correction of which 
would make him a better child. I 
put them on the list, with sugges- 
tions as to improvement, informa- 
tion on. his home conditions, and 
possible ways of improving the diffi- 
culty either directly or indirectly. 

I also use the card index for a 
record of ideas that I gather from 
institutes and from other teachers. 
I keep here a record of books that I 
hear mentioned which I wish to 
read. When I read a helpful arti- 
cle, I file the magazine which con- 
tains it, and I file also a card with 
the name and date of the magazine, 
and the purpose of the article. I 
also keep this sort of a record of 
Stories I may wish to read to the 
children. I have for several years 
kept a record of my term schedule 
week by week for each class. 

This is not nearly so complicated 
as it sounds and it is very interest- 
ing. It requires many cards, but 








and bottom. 


Halloween Lanterns 
By MARY BURKHARDT 


for the cat and the owl will be found on page 3 





we pretend that we are having a 
party, and the game is to see who 
can have the most friends at the 
party. 

To play “Tin-Tin,” two similar 
sets of cards are prepared. One 
set is distributed among the pupils, 
and the other set is retained by the 
teacher. The object of the game is 
to recognize words as words. It is 
not expected that the child will 
know what the word is, but only 
that the one he has looks like the 
one you hold. The teacher holds up 
a card bearing the word “Pig.” 
The child looks at his card. If it 
resembles the teacher’s word, he 
says “Tin-Tin,” and shows his card, 
If he is correct, he receives the 
teacher’s card, and lays the two 
down, thus making a book. The 
child making the most “books” in a 
given time wins the game. I have 
found this game to be one of the 
quickest ways of obtaining the first 
consciousness that a word is a de- 
finite thing. 

These are only the slightest sug- 
gestions of the many uses to which 
the silent-reading cards can be put 
in the first half year. 

For the primer review, I copy all 
the nursery rhymes on my type- 
writer, with wide spacing, and cut 
the lines apart. The question ask- 
ed is, “To what story does this be- 
long?” The child reads the line 
silently, and answers, “To Little 
Jack Horner,” “To Pussy Cat, 

(Continued on page 87) 
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You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


A Birthday Halloween Party 
By Maude M. Grant 


ALFWAY up on the mountain side stood the 

little weatherbeaten schoolhouse. Back of it, 

and on and up, grew low cedar trees and other 
evergreens. In front of the school, the ground, 
which was uneven with the jutting surfaces of large 
rocks, sloped down to the road; and lower down, on 
the other side of the road, were the cornfields where 
the shocks stood in tent-like array, and the golden 
pumpkins gleamed through the stubble. 

On the blackboard in the little dingy schoolroom, 
away over in a dark corner, was the October calen- 
dar surrounded by big pumpkin faces cut from yel- 
low paper and pasted on the board. The October 
birthdays were marked thereon with orange-colored 
crayon. There were three October birthdays to be 
celebrated on the last Friday of October. 

Millie Meade, the teacher, was a girl who delight- 
ed in her work at the mountain school and who 
strove to give some pleasure each day to the little 
folks under her charge. On the day of the birth- 
day celebrations, she greeted each of the birthday 
children with a beaming smile and presented each 
one of them with a pretty birthday post card. 
“Bring your jack-o’-lanterns this afternoon, boys 
and girls,” she said; and they promised that they 
would bring them. 

True to their word, they brought the jack-o’- 
lanterns and the accompanying candles. After 
recess came the celebration. The window shutters 
were closed and the jack-o’-lanterns were lighted. 
There was a bright fire in the stove, for the moun- 
tain air was crisp and cool. Miss Meade opened 
the stove door, and the firelight shone out into the 
darkened room. Then she produced a long-handled 
popper and a bag of pop corn, and over the hot 
coals the little brown kernels speedily popped into 
snowy whiteness, filling the room with a delicious 
odor. 

The children sat in their seats behind the long, 
old-fashioned desks, and each had an apple and a 
generous handful of pop corn. 

Then Miss Meade put chestnuts on top of the 
stove, and they were named for the birthday chil- 
dren. The one whose nut popped first could be the 
first to bob for the rosy apples floating in the tub of 
clear, cold spring water. 

When the time came to play games, each birth- 
day child was allowed to make a selection; as, 
“Button, Button,” “Spin the Platter,” and “My 
Ship Goes to Boston.” 

After the games were over, Miss Meade gathered 
the pupils about her and told them a delightful lit- 
tle story about a dear little brownie who did. one 
good deed every day of his life. She told the birth- 
day children that they were starting out on a new 
year and that it would be lovely to follow the ex- 
ample of the kind and helpful little brownie. 

When the shutters were opened, the birthday 
children blew out the candles in the jack-o’-lanterns. 
Before leaving, the whole school recited the birth- 
day wish to the three happy little children: 


May your years be many, 
And woes be few; 

This is our birthday wish 
For you. 


The Sarcastic Teacher 
By a School Supervisor 


FEW days ago I saw on a birthday card this 
advice, “Count ’em backwards—that’s the 
best way.” It is just a pleasant way of say- 

ing, “Keep young at heart,” but one can never do 
this unless the heart is attuned. 

Lately I have been studying the teacher who is 
growing old prematurely. I have become convinced 
that, in the majority of cases, it is because she has 
contracted the habit of using sarcasm as a form of 
correction in discipline. How can the teacher who 
has this habit keep young at heart? Birthdays in 
her life but forge forward. 

Sarcasm is indelibly written on the face of the 
one who habitually uses it. It causes ageing lines 
to come before their time, it brings into the eyes a 
malicious expression, it shows in a disagreeable 
mouth, and creates nervous agitation and discon- 
tent. 

Remember, the sarcastic habit is not formed in a 
few days or, indeed, in a few weeks. It is like a 
venomous snake creeping nearer and nearer to its 
victim until escape is practically impossible. It 
causes a teacher to see only the faults of her pu- 
pils and to construe their simplest acts as premedi- 
tated or even vicious, 

But worse than the damaging effect of sarcasm 
on herself is the imprint it leaves on the young 
lives under a teacher’s charge. The sensitive pupil 
is made more shrinking and timid. He can never 
expand or blossom in such an atmosphere. I have 
seen many such pupils cringe under a teacher’s 
sarcastic remarks as if they were blows. I have 
seen the bolder and more independent pupil grow 
saucy and rude simply in self-defense. Sarcastic 
teacher, if your pupils are disrespectful to you, 
look within; you will be very apt to find cause there. 
Courtesy always pays. 

Young teachers, you who are just beginning your 
work, guard against this habit, fight it with all 
your strength, search your face in the mirror daily. 
If you are forming the habit, your face will show 
results; these are sure to come. If your mirror 
does not convince you, have a photograph taken 
after you have been indulging in this form of dis- 
cipline. That will bring the truth home. 

Teachers of long experience, you who should be 
invaluable in the educational field regardless of 
your age, if this life-wrecking habit has become ir- 
revocably yours, resign at once and save the young 
lives with whom you would otherwise come in 


contact. 
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The Three Bears 
A FIRST GRADE DRAMATIZATION PROJECT 


By Annie Sutton 
Assistant Primary Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


HE story of “The Three Bears” had been told 

to a breathless audience of I-A girls and 

boys. Goldy Locks was safe at home, the 
last contented sigh was echoing, when suddenly, 
“Let’s play it,” came almost as a chorus. “Let’s 
play it, and invite Miss Blank [our sympathetic 
office clerk] to see us!” 





Then the planning began. In the selection of 
characters there was the trial and rejection of 
many aspirants; at last, the final cast was chosen 
to everyone’s satisfaction. There was no discus- 
sion as to Goldy Locks. A charming little gir] 
whose beautiful yellow curls hung to her waist, and 
who was in addition an unconscious favorite in 
other dramatizations, was given the place of 
heroine as a matter of course. 

The necessary bowls, spoons, tales, chairs, beds, 
and homes were carefully discussed by the children 
—also grouping of the children themselves with due 
consideration for the audience. The whole dramati- 
zation had been tried once, when a play dear to 
the hearts of all children was given in one of the 
theaters. 

The next morning, naturally, there was much dis- 
cussion of the play they had just seen. The chil- 
dren had carefully taken in the smallest details. 
One observant little boy remarked, “There were 
signs everywhere. We ought to have a sign when 
we have our play. Please make a sign NO SMOK- 
ING and put it up in our room. My father read me 
that sign yesterday.” That the sign might appear 
incongruous in our I-A classroom never crossed the 
minds of these little folks, so the principal coming 
in was amazed to see NO SMOKING conspicuously 
placed in the room. 

However, the need for helpful signs did present 
itself. A little girl complained, “The children get 
their feet out in the aisles.” According to her 
recommendation a sign requesting that feet be 
kept out of the aisles was put up. In the excite- 
ment of watching Father Bear proudly walk to his 
home, some of the children stood up. This called 
for immediate action on the part of those whose 
view was obscured, and another sign NO STAND- 
ING was placed in the front of the room. 

“At the other play we had tickets, too. Can’t 
we make tickets?” Such a blessed way to make 
number reading and writing a felt need! Much 
practice was needed to have the figures “just right” 
to be put on the tickets. Then came the necessity 
for a ticket office and for ushers. By a little tact- 
ful manipulation on the part of the teacher, the 
children who (to the teacher’s knowledge) were 
weak in the recognition of numbers were chosen by 
the children as ushers. The ushers were busy 
every spare moment after that studying arithmetic, 
in order to recognize quickly the numbers on the 
tickets and the corresponding numbers on the desks. 

“Last night we had to wait a long time and the 
policemen were there to keep everybody in line. 
They wouldn’t let anybody push.” This was a fat 
little girl’s observation. Needless to say, traffic 
policemen were from that moment a necessity. 

At last the day arrived when the dramatization 
was to be given. The class was marshaled into the 
hall in the very competent hands of two traffic 
policemen, who walked up and down, up and down, 
occasionally exchanging remarks with each other. 

Only a few children at a time were admitted to 
the room in order that the ushers might have the 
full joy of turning down the seats and returning 
the coupons to their owners. The invited guest ar- 
rived and with the teacher was given a seat in the 
back of the room. 

The stage manager stepped te the front and an- 
nounced the play and the cast, and the play pro- 
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Our “grown-up” audience of one 


ceeded grandly. 
was so thoroughly sympathetic and so sweet in her 
responses when the play was over that we did not 
feel the need of a greater number of guests. 

The children were delighted with their own play 
(as little children usually are) and voted it the best 


they had ever given. They were compensated for 
the amount of effort they had given a piece of work 
spontaneously undertaken, and satisfaction and joy 
were inevitable. 

An analysis of the above project from the point 
of view of more formal organization of subject 
matter suggested in course of study: 

Language: In developing this project the chil- 
dren grew in oral expression, organization of sub- 
ject matter, and initiative in dramatization, in a 
natural atmosphere. 

Arithmetic: The course of study in aritmetic 
called for the reading and writing of numbers to 
50. The room was arranged with six rows of seven 
desks each. The first row was numbered 0-7, the 
second row from 10-17, the third row from 20-27, 
etc. The tickets were made of tagboard 2”x1”. The 
children measured these, marking them into sec- 
tions 1”x1”. The line was then scored so that the 
ticket divided easily into halves when presented at 
the ticket office. The same number was written 
on both sections of the ticket—the child at the 
ticket office taking one section and the other section 
being used to seat the audience. The children knew 
how the rows of seats were numbered and ex- 
cellent practice in reading and writing numbers 
was secured. Measurement (also called for in 
course of study) was included in the making of 
tickets. 

Industrial Arts: Bowls and spoons were neces- 
sary in the play and furnished an excellent purpose 
for modeling, and a certain degree of skill was ac- 
quired. 

Reading: The signs were a real necessity to 
these little folk and the reading of them merely a 
natural outgrowth. 


RELATED WORK 


As a reminder of the good time we had had, a 
large poster was made. This was in free-hand 
cutting and represented four parts of the story. 
The first was of Goldy Locks in the woods walking 
among the trees, with the Bears’ home in the dis- 
tance. The second scene was the interior of the 
Bears’ home showing the three rooms, with Goldy 
Locks in Little Bear’s bed. The third scene was the 
return of the Three Bears through the woods. The 
last scene showed Goldy Locks running toward her 
own home. The work was crude but it was their 
very own. 

For the between-recitation periods the whole 
story was modeled in plasticine by different groups, 
each group contributing a certain part of the story 
for which they had previously arranged to stand 
responsible. Again the results were crude, but our 
class boasted of only two children talented in art. 

A drawing (in crayola) of the favorite part of 
the story gave good practice in organization, and 
a certain amount of skill for the work needed in the 
following piece of work. 

A simple reproduction of the story was placed on 
the board and the story read. Hectographed copies 
of the same reproduction were given the children. 
These were made into books, the children reading 
the separate scenes and illustrating them accord- 
ingly. When all the scenes were complete, the book 
was taken home and read to Mother as a great sur- 
prise, 

In music time we learned an attractive motion 
song, “When Goldy Locks Went to the House of the 
Bears,” which remained a prime favorite all 
through the year. 


A Plan for Dictionary Study in the 
Fourth Grade 


By Helen Fitzpatrick 


HE following plan is one which I have used 

in teaching the children of the fourth grade 

to find words in the dictionary quickly so 

that they may be able to use the dictionary in all 
their work. 

This plan proved to be not only profitable but 

pleasurable, for every child had a smile on his face 
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when dictionary time came. When our superin- 
tendent asked the pupils to write him a letter telling 
of the part of their school work they liked best al- 
most every child said he enjoyed most the diction- 
ary drill. 

The study was divided into steps in logical order. 
The first step was learning to arrange words al- 
phabetically. This covered a period of several 
weeks, the class period being only ten minutes in 
length. Five words were put on the board in a 
column, each beginning with a different letter, as 
cut, kite, bat, orange, and potato. Consulting their 
alphabet the children chose bat to head the line as 
B comes in the alphabet before the first letter of 
any of the other words. Next, they chose cat, and 
so on. After several class exercises they were able 
to arrange lists such as this without help. 

Next, five words with the first letters the same 
but the second letters different were written on the 
board in a column, as orange, oats, obelisk, ocean, 
and ostrich. The children saw that since the first 
letters were the same they must look at the second 
letters to see how to arrange the words. This was 
easy, because when-ethe first letter was covered it 
was actually the same as the other list, already 
mastered. 

In the same way the pupils learned to arrange 
groups of words in which the first two letters were 
the same, or the first three. Each child was soon 
able to arrange any short list of words. 
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Now the dictionaries were placed in the pupils’ 
hands. They enjoyed one lesson that consisted in 
looking through the book to find out all its differ- 
ent parts, etc. 

In the next lesson attention was drawn to the two 
words at the top of each page. The children dis- 
covered quickly that the word at the left-hand side 
was the first word to be found on the page and the 
word at the right-hand side was the last word to be 
found on the page. We spoke of these words as 
guide posts, because they showed the shortest way 
to the word wanted. If the word the pupils were 
hunting for belonged between the two guide words, 
they could find it on that page. 

We then had a lesson in which the children found 
how important these guide words were. A word 
was put on the board. All the children turned to 
the same page, in order to work together. At first 
we chose a page on which the guide word began 
with the same letter as the one on the board. The 
class was asked whether the word on the board 
would belong in front or after the guide word. If 
it would fit in front they must turn forward. If it 
belonged after the guide word they must turn back- 


ward. When they found two guide words between 
which their word belonged, they were told they 
would find it on that page. Then they hunted for it. 
You may imagine how pleased they were to find 


that it was truly on that page just as their guide 
post had told them. 








HESE faces may be worked out in cray- 
on or paper cutting. The cutting and 
pasting method makes the stronger false 
face. 
Materials 
suggested: 


necessary and color schemes 


BLACK CAT FACE 
1 piece of 9” x 12” black paper for head. 


2 pieces of %” x %” oak tag board for re- 
inforcements. 


JACK GLANTERN 


t2°x 4" ORK TAG BOARD REENFORCEMENT 











BLACK CAT 










Ya'x %4" om TAG Boren 
REENFORCEMENT 


s&s 











Halloween Masks 


By MAUDE M. MEEK, Art Supervisor 





36” of red or green cotton warp to tie with. 
Red outline for nose. 
Green outline for eyes. 


JACK-0’-LANTERN FACE 
1 piece f 9” x 12” orange paper for head. 
2 pieces of %” x %” oak tag board for re- 
inforcements. 
36” of red or green cotton warp to tie with. 
Black outline for eyes, nose and mouth. i 
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Class exercises such as this were given for a few 
weeks to give the children practice in finding words. 
If left to their own resources they would stumble 
around on pages far distant, trying to find the 
word by guess. The class exercise guided them un- 
til the right way was by far the easier way. Com- 
petition in finding the words quickly added to the 
interest. 

Much time was saved by teaching the children in 
about what part of the book each letter comes. For 
example, if looking for a word beginning with L 
they should turn to the middle of the book. 

After the class became able to find words in the 
dictionary easily and quickly, we spent some time in 
pronouncing words according to their marking 
(diacritical marks) in the dictionary. Lists of 
words of three, four, and sometimes five syllables 
were put on the board, and each child was given a 
word to look up.. He was quite proud if he could 
pronounce his word without help. The pupils were 
able to pronounce almost any word divided into 
syllables. They drew a line under the accented 
syllable and pronounced it first of all just as it was 
marked. Then they pronounced the whole word, 
remembering that the accented syllable must sound 
the same as when pronounced alone. 

As for getting the meanings of words from the 
dictionary, one cannot say to a fourth grade child, 
“Look up all the words in the lesson you don’t un- 
derstand.” The definitions themselves often have 
no meaning for him. A wise teacher will ask him 
to find only such words as have simple meanings. 

This may all seem a very complicated process 
but I found that the time was not wasted. The pu- 
pils were enabled to find words quickly enough to 
make the dictionary of real value in their other 
studies. And the appreciation of their future 
teachers will more than repay me. 


How I Created an Interest in First 
Grade Reading 


By Ida S. Given 


T the beginning of school in September, it 
seemed a big task to the little beginners to 
carry information home to their parents, 

such as the teacher’s name; the names of the su- 
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pervisors; when to come to school, and other things 
that were to be learned. 

We talked over the best ways and means of learn- 
ing these facts and decided to write some of the 
important things on the blackboard. We found this 
very unsatisfactory, for the reason that they would 
be erased before we were through with them. 
Finally, we decided that a good way would be to 
start a newspaper and, with the use of the printing 
outfit, print the facts from the board on strips of 
tag board and put them up in order on the bulletin 
board by means of thumb tacks. 

We found this a very interesting way of getting 
together the things that we wanted to remember. 
The newspaper was headed with the name of the 
school, city, and state. Then followed the month, 
day of the month, and the year, which were to be 
kept up to date. We printed the numbers up to 
thirty-one on little squares of tag board, so that 
they could be inserted each day. It was much fun 
to see who could find the date as the cards were 
slipped over one another. The pupils would clap 
when the right number came to the front. The 
names of the months were used in the same way. 
The children always decided on the items to be put 
in the newspaper for the next day, and they were 
written on the board and corrected. Then the 
teacher had the list in printed form for the class 
the next day. 

The first child who was able to read the entire 
newspaper could play teacher and have others come 
up and read the news. It has proved to be a very 
successful way of getting the dull, hard-to-interest 
children to want to read. Some of the first ones 
who learned to read the newspaper well were al- 
lowed to take it to the other rooms and read it. It 
was printed on heavy cardboard or paper black- 
board, about thirty-six inches by twenty-four 
inches, and could be set up in the blackboard chalk 
tray. It was very easily carried from one room to 
another. i 

These are a few sample pages that appeared in 
the newspaper: 

“We had a Halloween party. Our false faces 
were made from paper sacks. We made jack-o’- 
lanterns and carried them on long sticks. We 
marched into the other rooms. It was lots of fun 
to see how the other children looked when we 
marched in.” 
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“I am Cho Cho, the health clown. I believe in 
Safety First. Do you think you can play the health 
game with me? For ten cents you can see me at 
the high school auditorium next Tuesday night.” 

“We are studying about Eskimos. We took a trip 
up north to see them last week. What funny look- 
ing people we found living in houses called igloos! 
We visited the Freeja family. They had a little 
girl named Axelma and a little boy named Lapp. 
It was Axelma’s birthday and her father had given 
her a sled and some dogs for her birthday. We 
went inside the igloo and the girls were allowed to 
watch Axelma’s mother dress her for a ride. Then 
we looked around inside the funny house. We en- 
joyed the trip very much.” 

In the same way, we have had stories about our 
Christmas holidays; a mitk project (giving an ac- 
count of our breakfast) ; and many other things. 

With each newspaper account we try as much as 
possible to connect the words with those used in 
our readers, and find this a great help in the recog- 
nition of words, 

This has been the most successful device I have 
ever used to promote interest in reading. 


Painless Teaching of Poems 
By Gertrude Chandler Warner 


UR course of study requires each child in the 
first grade to memorize at least six poems 
during the year. Fifty poems are men- 

tioned in order to give the teacher a wide range of 
choice. This teaching of poems requires at least 
three fifteen-minute periods a week, which I very 
much prefer to use for physical education or nature 
study. 

By accident, I hit upon the following painless 
scheme, which might be used with advantage in any 
of the first three grades. 

At Christmas time, twelve children had “pieces” 
to speak, and four were in a one-act play. I used 
the story hour each day, for the two weeks preced- 
ing Christmas, to rehearse these parts. To my 
amazement, at Christmas time, when three of the 
participants, including the star in the play, came 
down with the measles, nearly the whole class knew 
the parts well enough to substitute at the last min- 











An October Cut Out 


By NELLIE M. PAIRPOINT, Art Supervisor 






































A he bear is always a fascinating sub- 
ject to young children, and it is a sim- 
ple form to cut, as his long shaggy fur 
hides most of the drawing. Begin with 
the stand and cut up one side, then the 
ely and fold where his feet rest on the 
stand. 

It is helpful to give the pupils pieces of 
paper just large enough for the subject 
that is to be cut, then they can judge of 
sizes by the distance from the edge where 
each part comes. The bear may be colored 
brown. A forest scene arranged on the 
sand table from the trees cut in previous 
lessons, with a whole procession of bears 
traveling through the wood, makes delight- 




















ful work for little fingers. 
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ute. I had three fine candidates for the play, and 
any number for the poems. 

The oniy “teaching” these understudies had re- 
ceived was simple observation of the rehearsals 
for ten days. 

This gave me an idea. I asked the children in 
January if they would each like to learn a little 
piece at home, just for fun. I explained that we 
could speak them whenever we had company, or 
whenever we wished for our own entertainment. 
All but three children (who were foreign and had 
foreign parents) out of thirty-six were delighted. I 
did not mention these poems again after I had dis- 
tributed typewritten copies, until the children began 
to come in with, “I have mine all learned.” Then I 
simply followed their lead, allowing them to speak 
them as fast as they learned them. At the end 
of two weeks, each child could speak his piece. I 
announced each one carefully, each time: “We 
will have ‘How Do You Like to Go up in a Swing?’ 
by Carl Swanson.” The children clapped after a 
well-learned poem. 

At the end of three weeks, a child told me in 
confidence that he could speak “Carlth peeth.” So I 
announced amid great amusement, “ ‘How Do You 
Like to Go up in a Swing?’ by Merrill Hughes.” 
This seemed as amusing and incongruous to the 
children as “Evangeline” by George Washington 
would seem to us. Instantly I had two others who 
could hardly wait to speak Carl’s piece also. This 
humorous situation never seemed to pall, no matter 
how many times it was repeated. Sometimes a 
substitute miscalled a word, which gave me an op- 
portunity to clear it up in thirty-six minds. 

Then one day a “piece” was absent, so I said, 
“We will all speak Aylward’s piece,” which we 
arose and did. I let them all come to the front of 
the room in the position of a public speaker with no 
audience, and the volume of “O Dandelion, Yellow 
as Gold,” was stupendous. 

A word about the three foreign children. At the 
end of the year they could say nearly all of the 
simpler rhymes—“The Friendly Cow,” “Come, Lit- 
tle Leaves,” and “What Does Little Birdie Say?” 

So eleven-twelfths of the class had learned six 
times the requirement, with no effort at all. The 
enjoyment was at least fifty per cent greater than 
it would have been if the poems had been taught as 
school work, and the mothers and sisters—the only 
ones who had labored—told me they were willing 
and even delighted to do so. 

An additional advantage was enjoyed when we 
“ran into” one of the poems in our reading book. 
Of course the child who owned the piece was always 
allowed to read it, whether he belonged in that class 
or not. The most delighted silence I ever experi- 
enced in my schoolroom has occurred during the 
reading of a child’s “own” poem. 
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Nature’s Own Mortar Battery 
By John A. Collins, Jr. 


Note: Teachers may read or tell the following nature story 
to their pupils. 

ONG before man ever thought of inventing mor- 
ars and the various other kinds of cannon for 
iring deadly missiles through the air, Nature 

had perfected a miniature mortar for projecting 
small round shot-like bodies quite a distance. 
Every boy and girl living in the country or where 
one can get out into the woods, can at the right 
time of the year find these little mortars all loaded 
with ammunition. Take them home, keep them 
where they will dry, and wait until they pop. 

These little mortars are the seed-pods of the 
witch hazel bush, the same shrub from the bark 
and twigs of which the well-known extract of witch 
hazel is made. In the late autumn the bush 
blossoms. The flowers look peculiar, as the yellow 
petals are very narrow and crumpled and appear 
mussed. You cannot help finding the witch hazel 
bush if it grows in your vicinity, for it is the only 
shrub that blooms in late October. The seed pods 
become ripe the next autumn, and are dark brown 
in color and about the size of a large pea. Each 
pod contains two small black seeds that are round 
like a shot. These pods open when ripe and shortly 
afterward the seeds are shot out, often to a distance 
of fifteen feet. Thoreau, the naturalist, writes of 
hearing them shooting about his room during the 
night when the pods had been left on his table. 
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The Clothesline Game 


By Mary E. Burgess 


HE primary teacher who is alive to the price- 
less value of the “Reading Game” is always 
ready to welcome a new idea which will af- 

ford careful drill and repetition to the new work 
taught. For this reason I am pasing on the Clothes- 
line Game with the hope that other little people 
will enjoy it as much as mine did. 

PREPARATION: A clothesline of heavy twine is 
arranged before class. Two chairs, placed at either 
end of room, are used as stakes. To each word card 
a blank sheet of paper is attached by means of 
paper clips. 

METHOD: Tubs are prepared for Washing. 
(Desks are cleared.) Each child is given a piece of 
linen (a card) which he is instructed to wash care- 
fully (study) so that it wlll be clean enough to 
hang on line. 

After giving ample time any child is called. He 
runs quickly to the “line,” slips the card on, names 
it, and passes back to seat. Others in turn follow. 
When a word is named incorrectly the pupil con- 
cerned is directed to take back the article until it 
is clean enough to hang outdoors. 

After the “community wash” is finished, any 
player is sent out to see whether the clothes are 
drying, naming each piece as he touches it. If he 
calls all (words) correctly, they are dry, and ready 
to be collected. Each player chosen is permitted to 
gather only four articles to place in the basket, “be- 
cause of the chilly weather.” 
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Individual Home Assignments 
By Barnett Spratt 


HEN a child in the first grade has been 
absent for a week or more and has missed 
several stories in the primer, he often 
needs more outside help than the teacher can give 
him in school. This plan brings good results: 

Cut from old primers the important words and 
phrases, the same that are on chart and cards for 
class drill. Paste these on strips of cardboard and 
put each group in an envelope on which are written 
these directions: “Find these words in your book, 
learn them, and read the sentences in which they 
occur. Bring this back to school.” 

If followed up by a phone call or a visit to the 
child’s home the mother’s interest and cooperation 
are usually secured and she is able to give her child 
the definite help he needs. 

The following number cards may also be sent 
out to those children who need extra drill: 











0 1 2 3 4 5 .* 25 
> 2) - 4 3 3 3 
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LEARN THESE 
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WORK THESE 








OCTOBER, COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection.. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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“Setting-up” Exercises for Daily 
Use—IlI 


By William P. Uhler, Jr. 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Irvington, N. J. 


LESSON V 
Corrective 
Hands on shoulders, Place. 
Position. 


[Place the finger tips on the shoulders, keeping the 
elbows on the level of the shoulders and extending 
directly sideward. | 

Motor Educational 


With arm bending upward, raising left knee 


WHI: ssxcin su besas wanes ¥useee One—two 
With arm stretching sideward, extending left 

RP ROMAN 6csssnenseoenssca® Three—four 
Return to first position .............. Five—six 
PION cchisokinasbesansnseaneee Seven—eight 
With hands on hips, charging left foot side- 

Lo eee ee ey eet er ee One—two 
Raising arms sideward ............ Three—four 
Return to first position ............... Five—six 
PRMUMOD: cacxsckekaiese.ssaeaueest Seven—eight 

Hygienic 


Raising arms sideward, jumping to stride...One 
Bending trunk forward, touching fingers to 


EDDY scccsupss ead hie eunareebehoocare Two 
Return to first position ......0.cscreccsee Three 
PION Ga cccuns eens bees senses eae neues Four 

[Not too fast. Use cadence of 100 counts to the 

minute. ] : 

Hands on hips, Place. 
Kicking left foot forward upward ........ One 
Return to fundamental position ......... Two 


[Use vigor. Kick as high as dress and space avail- 
able will permit. Be careful tsat pupils do not kick 
those in front of them. When the foot is replaced 
on the floor do not stamp. Emphasis should be on 
the upward movement. | 


LESSON VI 
Corrective 
Hand back of the neck, Place. 
Position. 


{Place finger tips back of neck. Do not interlock. 
Keep head erect. Have elbows point directly side- 
ward. Keep wrists as nearly straight as possible. 
The back of the neck will be pressed strongly 
against the fingers. Have pupils assume the posi- 
tion and hold it for about ten seconds. While the 
pupils hold the position, the teacher should make 
individual corrections. Repeat the exercise four to 
six times.] 


Motor Educational 
With arm bending upward, jumping to stride 


ese eeheheaseeeo essere ewaee cee One—two 
Extending arms sideward, bending left knee 
ighos ea OaeEEee tbe shana se ee Three—four 
Return bo frstl MOsSiion: 206. knes suisse Five—six 
ERO: SpnnQcsns so6eb suse wen nicae Seven—eight 


Placing hands on hips, Place. 
With trunk bending forward, touching toes with 


eo) Rate ge ee a es eRe One 
Return to first POSITION ....c.00600c0cecs Two 
Extending arms upward .............. Three 
Return to Hirst POSITION .......600s00008 Four 
Hygienic 

Bending arms forward, charging left foot for- 
| Se ane arr ery tS eee pare 5. One 
Flinging arms sideward ...............0685 Two 
Return to first POSITION «2.00020 000500000% Three 
PRR: choke saseens baer ie ce uaeasseaee Four 


Hopping on left foot 16 counts, same on right 
Hopping on left foot 8 counts, same on right 
Hopping on left foot 4 counts, same on right 
Hopping on left foot 2 counts, same on right 
Hopping on left foot 1 count, same on right 
Halt in two counts 








LESSON VII 


Corrective 
Hands back of neck, Place. 
Trunk bending to the left .............. Bend 
ROR WRINA$ bc ooo k5.555. 55545554065 5uuS eo Stretch 


Motor Educational 
Raising arms sideward, touching left foot side- 


WAIL aickaued shekeosneuuieuseee One—two 
Bending arms forward, touching left foot for- 
WEEE » Seciicdcseessdesseubaeu sen e Three—four 
Return to first position.............. Five—six 
ROMMON. So cca ssnauescussoeeeeeus Seven—eight 
Trunk bending forward, fingers touching toes 
SeREE SUES iI eGh soon Ree eo we Se heck One 
Trunk stretching upward, placing hands on 
BUDIRGPES =. 63yses See ee sh bea ess eeeee Two 
With palms upward, flinging arms sideward 
PT TELS Ee Pt See Three 
Placing hands on shoulders .............-- Four 


[When exercise has been repeated a sufficient num- 
ber of times, give the command to halt, then give 
the command, “‘Position.’’] 


Hygienic 
Hands on hips, Place. 
Jumping to stride ............ ccc eee wees One 
Jumping, feet together..... isn sckeakens Two 
Running in place (with bending the knees 
and raising the feet in back) ..... One—two 


esceeasae subekoneeescnansuns Three—four 
[Should be done without raising the knees in front. 
The flexion is at the knees and not at the hip joint.] 


LESSON VIII 


Corrective 
Bending arms upward, jumping to stride, Jump. 
Stretching arms upward .............06. One 
Return to fundamental position.......... Two 


Motor Educational 


Placing hands on_ shoulders, heel raising 
ee Eee re TE rE: One—two 

With arms stretching upward, reverse. charge 
packward deft ....6s.ssseccsees Three—four 
Return to first position .............. Five—six 
POMGON) 66565540555 o08S5eeedeeene Seven—eight 


[In a reverse charge, backward left, the right or 
stationary knee is bent, and the left or active foot 
is placed directly backward three foot lengths. Both 
feet should be flat on the floor. The trunk is erect.] 


Bending arms upward, charging left foot for- 
WAG. 64405 50Kcsenecxeoeeeune eer One—two 
Trunk bending forward, touching floor with finger 
DS: csc bsscaesee eee eaceeeee Three—four 
Standing erect, placing hands on hips . .Five—six 


PORDaS hs oc me see cee oe Seven—eight 
[When clapping the hands under the knee, bend the 
trunk well forward. ] 


Hygienic 

Hands on hips, Place. 
Deep knee bending ...............000005 One 
RMR BIPCUNINE 4.6 sie cseaicesnncscnueace Two 
Stretching arms sideward ............. Three 
MONE ON MIDS: 65655046450 dssscncewcar Four 
Raising arms sideward, charging left foot for- 
WOE 6554655554 sn Ses soekueneeanaeer One 
Clapping hands under left knee ........... Two 
Return to first position ................. Three 
ERAUAD. cisccue ee caseedscaeeees ous ceeue Four 


GAMES 


In October try out, for recreation to supplement 
the more formal exercises given above, the follow- 
ing, both found in Four Hundred Games for School, 
Home and Playground (F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
price $1.25): Touch Ball (page 231) and Circle Re- 
lay (page 245). 
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A Key to Percentage 
By Caroline F. Williams 


S$ soon as the preliminary lesson on the mean- 
ing of the term per cent is well learned, one 
typical example may be adopted to be kept 

before the class at all times, preferably in a con- 
spicuous place on the blackboard. 
For this purpose, 


4% of 125=5 or 5=4% of 125 


has been made the base on which all my class oper- 
ations in percentage were founded. 
From the equation: 


04 125=5 or 5=.04x 125 


expressed in every possible way—orally and in 
writing—to familiarize the pupils with all its differ- 
ent twists, rules are deduced by the pupils to be 
subsequently recalled by reference to this one key. 
The principle that the product of two numbers, di- 
vided by either one of them, equals the other is ap- 
plied to the equation, bringing out the facts: 


5+.04=125 and 5+125=.04 


At this stage it will be advisable to do a little re- 
viewing of the use of the decimal point, as its care- 
less omission is a big stumbling block even when the 
operations are fully understood. 

In solving problems, the procedure is as follows: 
In selling a cow, a man lost $5 which was 4 per cent 
of its cost. What was the cost? 

If you have emphasized the fact that the word 
was or is in such an example always means the 
same as “equalled” or “equals” and that the word 
of following the word per cent means “times” or 
“multiply,” the pupils will readily insert the proper 
signs. The problem would then read: A man lost 
$5, which=.04 x the cost of the cow. From this it 
is evident to the slow as well as the quick minds 
that $5 must be divided by .04 to obtain the cost of 
the cow. To facilitate the solution, the original 
problem is written on the blackboard and the signs 
are placed by some pupil above the corresponding 
words. In this exercise, as in all others, the weaker 
pupils are sent to the board. The others observe 
developments until bidden to finish the problem 
themselves. 

For the second variation the following is used as 
a stepping stone: A man paid $1°5 for a cow and 
sold it at a gain of $5. What per cent did he gain? 

Beginning with the question to be answered, the 
query is made, “Per cent of what?” “Per cent of 
the cost” is the answer. This must be distinctly 
understood by every pupil, as it is one of the puz- 
zling points in mixed problems. Now the simplified 
question: “What per cent x 125=5?” is put, and 
the operation is understood. 

If in any of the problems to which the key is ap- 
plied any pupil fails to make the application, he 
should be referred to it and led to apply it to the 
point to be solved. This analysis should be kept be- 
fore the pupils until they use it from force of habit. 
It may seem slow work but the utmost thorough- 
ness in the beginning will result in rapid progress 
in the end. 

In problems involving the use of the “amount” or 
“difference,” such subtle reasoning is required that 
it seems best to depend upon memory more than up- 
on the reasoning out of the processes, although they 
should be explained time and again, beginning with 
the familiar key to unlock their complications. 

As carelessness in distinguishing the selling from 
the buying price is one of the most frequent causes 
of failure, the former should be designated in class 
in every problem before a solution is attempted, 
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when it will be easy to apply one of the two simple 
well-known rules used whenever the selling price is 
one of the figures given. In addition to this, the 
fact that the buying price is generally multiplied, 
and the selling price divided, may be of use to those 
whose memory is more dependable than their ability 
to reason. Teaching percentage in this way not 
only trains the reasoning faculty, but it holds the 
attention as does an interesting game. 
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A School Version of the Athenian Oath 


By Adda Dilts 
Washington Junior High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ONG ago the city of Athens became the most 
beautiful city in the world. One reason for 
this was the Athenian Oath in which young 

men promised, among other things, “We will strive 
to transmit this our city a greater, better, more 
beautiful city than was transmitted to us.” This 








oath was taken by every Athenian youth when he 
reached his majority. 

Why not, I asked myself, adapt such an oath for 
school use? This is the version which I produced: 

“We will never bring disgrace to this, our school, 
by any act of dishonesty or cowardice. We will 
work for the ideals and best interests of our school, 
both alone and with many. We will respect and 
obey the rules of our school and endeavor to inspire 
a like respect and obedience on the part of others. 
We will endeavor to be trustworthy and dependable 
at all times. Thus in all ways will we strive to 
transmit this our school a greater, better, more 
beautiful school than was transmitted to us.” 

This was presented in all of the Home Rooms, 
was discussed and adopted by each, and thus be- 
came our school pledge. It has been made a part 
of our regular opening ceremony for chapel. The 
English teachers took it up in their classes and re- 
quired its memorization. Ours is a junior high 
school of some six hundred students, just “finding 


itself” in the matter of school spirit—the scheol 
spirit which shows itself in other ways than mere 
cheering at games. I like to feel that this pledge 
has played its part in the development of such a 
spirit. 

One tangible result of the pledge was the pre- 
sentation of shrubbery by our departing ninth 
grade class. In the speech of presentation they 
made clear that this memorial to the school was 
their bit in transmitting their school “a greater, 
better, more beautiful school” than was transmitted 
to them. 

For the next to the last assembly of the school 
year, we invited the 6-A class from the elementary 
school to be our guests of honor and occupy front 
seats. One of the 9-A students who would go to 
senior high school the next semester gave a short 
talk on the meaning of the pledge and expressed 
the hope that the incoming group would make it a 
part of their school lives, would endeavor to live up 
to it, and would later hand it down when it should 






















SUCCESSFUL school problem is the deco- 
rating of mats or a luncheon set, using 
either sanitas or oilcloth. These mats can be 
used for school sales or fairs or saved for Christ- 
mas gifts. If the pupils eat their luncheon in the 
schoolroom, make mats the exact shape and size 
of the desk top, with an opening to fit around the 
inkwell. If a set is made for home use, it is par- 
ticularly satisfactory for a table that has been 
given a coat of specially prepared varnish which 
causes it to resist the heat. 

















Painted Mats and Luncheon Sets 


By MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 


First, cut out of paper the centerpiece, the 
mats for plates, and any additional mats you de- 
cide to use for salad plates or cups or tumblers, 
and so on. Place these upon the table, that you 
may be sure you have the size and form exactly 
right. Then cut them from the oilcloth. 

The designs are made to fit both circular and 
square forms. Those used upon the paper nap- 
kins in the June lessons would be effective for 
square mats. Upon paper work out the design 
full size, then carefully transfer it to the cloth. 
For black materials, trace the design upon rice 
or other thin but tough paper. Go over the back 
of this paper with white chalk (ordinary black- 
board crayon). Put this chalked side next to the 
oilcloth and go over the tracing with a sharp, 
hard pencil. To have the tracing show upon 
some pieces of glossy white oilcloth, it is neces- 
sary to put a small amount of turpentine upon 
a soft cotton cloth and rub it over the mat before 
you begin to transfer the design. 

You can secure the desired effects by mixing 
tube oil paints with white enamel paint. If too 
thick dilute with turpentine. For the black use 
any good enamel color or auto gloss-paint. The 





colors can be mixed in the lids of baking powder 
cans. If a border of the enamel is placed along 
the edge, a good grade of oilcloth will stay in 
place without any other finish. In decorating 
circles be sure that the divisions of the spaces 
are equal. (Note the photographs.) Tray cov- 
ers or large mats may be decorated with formal 
designs of rabbits, chickens, and so on, to inter- 
est small children. 

When not in use keep the mats rolled upon a 
pasteboard tube. Some roll the mats upon old 
broomsticks instead of the tubes. The photo- 
graphs show a black mat decorated with a 
formal flower design in rose, lavender, and light 
green; and a white mat, with a design in black 
and two tones of yellow. This latter color 
scheme was selected to harmonize with the fur- 
nishings of a breakfast room. The lines of the 
design upon the black mat seem rougher in the 
reproduction than upon the original. This is due 
to the “pebbled” or rough surface of this oilcloth. 
The yellow in the other photograph appears al- 
most black, and so loses part of the effect. The 
drawings given below show some of the motifs 
that may be utilized. 
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be their turn to leave the school. One of the mem- 
bers of the new group responded, and in behalf of 
the class accepted the pledge. The whole group 
then recited the pledge in concert, after which the 
chairman of the assembly committee welcomed the 
. new citizens of the junior high school. It can be 
readily imagined that those boys and girls will 
come into junior high next fall wth a different atti- 
tude from that they would have had if this little 
ceremony had been omitted. 

We hope this spirit may live and grow in the 
hearts of our students and that our “Washington 
Pledge” (so named from the school) may become a 
worthy bit of tradition to be handed down from one 
class to the next. 

If any other schools would like to use this adapta- 
tion I should be very glad to have them do so, and I 
should like to hear from any teacher who tries its 
use, 


American History and Citizenship—II 
By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


HERE can be no doubt that the school 

is an international factor of potent force, 
and it is within the power of its teachers to 
use it for the destruction or the healing of the 
nations. It is a sacred trust, a dynamic con- 
cept, and if we are to be faithful to it, we 
must realize ourselves as world citizens whose 
task it is to integrate its moral and spiritual 
forces. We must banish from the schools a 
nationalism that does not. find its highest ex- 
pression in service to humanity. We must 
eradicate national jealousies, prejudices, and 
hatreds and let the spirit of common child- 
hood, common parenthood permeate and brood 
over the schools.—W. G. Cove, President of 
the National Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales. 


To rightly understand the growth and develop- 
ment of the American national ideal of government 
throughout the early history of our country it will 
be necessary to look backward, through the period 
of colonization and settlement, to the ideals and 
motives of those citizens of the Old World who took 
up the burden of establishing a new nation upon 
this continent. We shall find that those people in 
whom the principle of human liberty was most 
firmly rooted established the most permanent and 
progressive settlements in the New World, that 
their persistent adherence to such ideals took form 
in rugged endurance and staunch hardihood, and 
finally resulted in the embodiment of this principle 
in the government for which they laid the founda- 
tion. 

In last month’s study we tried to picture to our- 
selves the life and habits of the people of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Why was this period called the “Dark 
Ages”? What were some of the events that led to 
the gradual expansion and broadening of the 
thoughts and ideas of the people? Can you show 
how the Crusades helped to bring about a general 
awakening all over Europe? Show that when great 
masses of people begin to think about new things 
and to welcome new ideas progress is bound to 
occur. 

This awakening, although gradual and due to a 
number of causes, was nevertheless so widespread 
and so inclusive that it is generally known as the 
Renaissance, or “rebirth.” Says Harding in New 
Medieval and Modern History: “In the Middle 
Ages the individual was nothing; the guild, the 
commune, the church, were everything. The world 
and the flesh were regarded as evil, and their in- 
fluence to be combated. Curiosity was repressed; 
hence natural science, which is based on observation 
and investigation, made little progress.” 

Can you see how the revival of learning was 
stimulated and fostered by the discoveries and ex- 
plorations discussed in last month’s outline? 


THE SPANISH 


While England and other European countries 
were enthusiastically welcoming new ideas and put- 
ting them into practical application in religious, 
political and industrial affairs, the people of Spain 


were engaged in a long bitter struggle with the 
Moors who had established themselves on the penin- 
sula and were a constant source of irritation to the 
Spanish people. The Moors were Mohammedans, 
while the Spanish people were strongly Catholic. 
Can you show how this constant fighting against 
the supporters of another religious faith would af- 
fect the character of the Spaniards? Pride, cour- 
age, and an intense religious zeal were the natural 
results. 

At last in 1492 the Moors were driven out of 
Spain. How did this event affect the success of 
Columbus’ undertaking? Now it so happened that, 
because of a series of wars, political marriages be- 
tween the royal families of Europe, and a number 
of scheming diplomatic negotiations, Spain was sud- 
denly raised to the place of greatest international 
power in Europe. 

About this time the people of Spain begay to feel 
the influence of the new ideals that were arousing 
other nations, but instead of accepting them and 
incorporating them into their lives, they rejected 
them and turned back to the old order. The In- 
quisition, that powerful and cruel way of crushing 
freedom of thought which was used so much during 
the Dark Ages, was revived and _ reorganized. 
Spain thus took a step backward and we shall see 
how this step reacted to her own undoing. 

On the maps of North and South America show 
the territory that had been explored and conquered 
by the Spanish explorers. Make a list of these ex- 
plorers and describe the territory credited to each. 

Make a list of the reasons which impelled the 
Spaniards to discovery and conquest. Describe 
their methods and great cruelty. Can you find any 
motives for colonization that seem to be worthy of 
the greatest nation of its time? In what ways were 
the Spaniards successful? Why do you think the 


influx of so much gold from the American colonies. 


was of more harm than benefit to the Spanish na- 
tion? Did it encourage industry and growth or 
idleness and extravagance? Can you show that 
Spain had no new or progressive ideals upon which 
to build her colonies in America? Her ideals were 
all old and worn out and were being rapidly dis- 
carded by all of the progressive peoples of Europe. 
Can you show why these old ideals would not work 
in this country? Can you see why Spain failed ul- 
timately in her efforts to establish a Spanish em- 
pire on the continent of North America? 


THE ENGLISH 


In England the idea of personal liberty early 
took root and grew steadily in strength and im- 
portance. Can you see how the gathering of people 
together for their mutual protection against nobles 
or against outside interference would eventually re- 
sult in their meeting for the purpose of discussing 
laws and government? Show how the pilgrimages, 
Crusades, expanding trade relations, etc., helped to 
increase the people’s love of liberty. Can you see 
how the comparatively isolated position of England 
helped to strengthen the feeling of independence 
and foster the love of personal liberty? Show how 
this spirit led the barons to revolt against the in- 
fraction of their rights by King John and won for 
them the Great Charter (Magna Charta). 

This charter compelled the King to give up his 
wicked practices, to promise that he would collect no 
more money from them than was due him as a king 
unless his followers in council gave their consent, 
and that he would not imprison men without trial. 
After securing such a charter the English were 
wise enough to hold on to their hard won liberties. 
They forced their kings to uphold the Great Charter 
and from time to time won new concessions from 
them. 

As the kings began to need more and more money 
and found it necessary to ask the consent of the 
council before collecting it, the council began to 
grow in importance. People from the different towns 
and villages were sent to represent their communi- 
ties and in this way, through various stages, grew 
up the idea of assemblies representative of the peo- 
ple to assist the king in making the laws. 

When the Renaissance struck England it found 
the English people ready for it. Many of them 


adopted entirely new ideas of religious worship, 
new customs and broader concepts of individual 





freedom. Some of the people, however, were more 
conservative; they wanted only a few of the new 
ideas along with the old. For this reason we fing 
a constantly diverging difference of opinion, result- 
ing in intolerance and a spirit of persecution. For 
those people who desired to support new ideals and 
who were willing to leave the old order, either from 
a restless dissatisfaction or from a conscientious 
desire to progress, the newly discovered continent of 
America held out rich promises. 

First Steps.—It was at this time that the English 
began to send out colonies to America. What Eng- 
lishmen had already reached North America? By 
what rights did England claim a part of North 
America? Show on a map the territory to which 
she laid claim. Compare the advantages of this 
location with those of the Spanish colonies. 

What were the motives of Sir Walter Raleigh in 
attempting to plant a colony in America? Compare 
his motives with those of the Spanish colonists, 
Why do you think his first attempt failed? 

For what purposes were the London Company 
and the Plymouth Company formed? Do you think 
the plan upon which the London Company was or- 
ganized a wise one? Why? Show that the kind of 
people who bought shares in this company were not 
the best kind for building a settlement in a new 
country. 

Describe the hardships of the colonists at James- 
town. Tell the story of Captain John Smith and 
his work in the colony. What were the relations 
between the Jamestown settlers and the Indians? 
In what way did tobacco raising improve the for- 
tunes of the little colony? Can you show that there 
was a gradual development of the ideals of govern- 
ment in the colony of Virginia? In what way did 
this ideal correspond to our present ideal of a “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people”? 

Exiles for Conscience’ Sake.—We now find a 
group of people in England so devoted to the new 
ideals in religion that they were willing to endure 
any suffering for the sake of them. People who are 
conscientiously and whole-heartedly devoted to a 
principle are always so. The conservative and 
backward elements naturally opposed them. . Queen 
Elizabeth and King James were among the conser- 
vatives and believed that all Englishmen should at- 
tend the church services as established by law. 
Describe the way in which the reformers were 
treated. Why were some of them called Separatists 
and some called Puritans? Who were the Pilgrims? 
Describe their sojourn in Holland. Why did they 
decide to leave Holland and go to America? De- 
scribe the journey of the Mayflower, the sufferings 
of the colonists during the first winter and their 
relations with the Indians. In what ways did the 
Pilgrims put their new ideals into practice? (May- 
flower Compact; common property.) How did this 
succeed? 

How did the ideas of King Charles as to the way 
in which taxes should be raised differ from those of 
the people? What difficulties arose in England over 
these differences? 

Who were the Puritans? In what way did their 
views differ from the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land? Describe their lives and customs. Why did 
they take the side of Parliament in the dispute be- 
tween Parliament and the King? What were the 
motives that led the Puritans to leave England and 
form a settlement in the new world? Describe their 
settlements, their government—town meetings, 
general courts, etc. Show how the Puritans’ ideal 
of personal liberty differed from the concept we 
hold to-day. Why do you think they were so nar- 
row-minded with respect to people who did not be- 
lieve just as they did? How did they treat such 
people? ; 

Tell the stories of Roger Williams, Anne Hutchin- 
son, Thomas Hooker, etc. 

What other English colonies were formed on the 
Atlantic Coast? Tell in each case the motives that 
led the people to found such settlements and explain 
how their ideas of individual freedom corresponded 
with or differed from those of the settlers in other 
colonies. Try to picture the way in which the peo- 
ple lived, their dress, habits, customs, etc. of 
what things did they think and converse most? For 
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what traits, qualities, or deeds should we admire 
hem? 

What was the New England Confederacy? For 
what purpose was it formed? How long did it last 
and what did it accomplish? Do you think it aided 
or hindered the growth of the idea of individual 
freedom? In what way? 


THE DUTCH 


A number of years before the commonwealth of 
England was formed and at least two centuries be- 
fore the United States became a nation, the people 
of the Netherlands, inspired by new ideas, renounc- 
ed allegiance to their “hereditary and consecrated 
monarch,” issued a formal declaration of independ- 
ence and set up a separate nation under William of 
Orange. They were Protestants, whereas the 
southern provinces from which they separated were 
restored to Catholicism and to the control of Spain. 

The people of the Netherlands soon became ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. It is said that “Like bees 
they gathered honey from every land.” They be- 
came masters of the sea and with their ships did 
most of the carrying trade of the world. Although 
thrifty and industrious they possessed no high 
ideals of government or personal freedom. Mate- 
rial prosperity seems to have been their aim. When 
colonies were sent out to the New World the people 
were not eager to govern themselves. They were 
quite content to obey the governors sent out to them 
and when, during the war between Holland and 
England, they were ordered to surrender New 
Netherland to the English they did so without re- 
sistance. Describe their settlement at New Amster- 
dam, the life and customs of the inhabitants, the 
patroons, the great estates, etc. 

Why did England fear the power of the Dutch? 
What were the Navigation Laws passed by the Eng- 
lish, and for what reason were they ‘passed? 


THE FRENCH 


At the time of the Crusades a large number of 
French nobles left their lands and persuaded their 
followers to go with them to the Holy Land. They 
were courageous fighters and were willing to con- 
tribute generously to the cause. Large numbers of 
them were killed and much of their wealth was thus 
consumed. As the nobles in this way grew weaker, 
the poorer classes or peasants became correspond- 
ingly more powerful. Instead of adopting the new 
religious ideas, however, they remained loyal to 
their church. The King also remained loyal to the 
Roman church and gradually absorbed more and 
more of the power that had belonged to the nobles 
and to the people. 

Many members of the middle and higher classes 

welcomed the influences of the Revival of Learning: 
and early responded to the new ideals of social 
progress, industrial development and religious re- 
form. For many years the reformers and the sup- 
porters of the old order waged bitter wars with each 
other, The King and his followers began a cruel 
and terrible persecution of the reformers who were 
called Huguenots. Many of them fled to America 
for protection. Name a colony in America that was 
founded by them. 
_ Most of the French explorers who came to Amer- 
lca, however, were not representatives of the new 
wrder, as were the English colonists, but were sent 
ut by the King to discover new lands for France, 
to establish profitable fur trading colonies and to 
‘onvert the Indians to the Catholic faith. How do 
these motives differ from those of the English 
colonists? From those of the Dutch? 

On the map of North America point out the terri- 
‘ory discovered and explored by the French. Make 
a list of the French explorers and the motives 
which led to their explorations and discoveries. 
Tell the stories of the following: 

Cartier. 

Champlain: What mistake prevented the realiza- 
ton of his dream? 

Marquette and Joliet: 
plish? 

La Salle: Why did he fail to establish a colony? 
The Settlements at Quebec and Montreal. How 
did their houses, fortifications, customs, compare 
with those of the Virginia settlers? 

What geographical advantages had the French in 


What did they accom- 


controlling the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi Valley? 

Before leaving the general topics indicated in the 
above article be sure that the pupils have as vivid 
and accurate a mental picture of the life of the early 
settlers as possible. They should be able to visual. 
ize the daily life, habits, customs, etc., in the differ- 
ent colonies and should be able to reproduce scenes 
from such life in little pageants, plays, and dia- 
logues. The following questions selected from Bas- 
sett’s The Plain Story of American History will 
help in fixing these ideas: 

How did the small farms (in the southern col- 
onies) grow into the plantations? Why did Vir- 
ginia have few towns? Why did the planters feel 
the need of laborers? Who were indented servants? 
How did English criminals come to be sent to the 
colonies? How did negro slaves come to be accepta- 
ble laborers? Why did indented servants prove an 
unsatisfactory form of labor? Name some ways 
in which life in Virginia was like that of Massa- 
chusetts. Name some points of difference. De- 
scribe the early New England sermons. Compare 
religious life in New England and Virginia. Why 
did the Indians like the French as colonists? Com- 
pare the English and French colonies, 
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rial which he called mortar. He used it not only to 
till the cracks between the stones of his artificial 
cave but to fill cracks between the logs in his log 
cabin and also to cover and make a smooth wall up- 
on the inside of his house. When the mortar was 
thus used he called it plaster. 

Just what was this mortar which he found so 
helpful in his house building? When our chemist 
hears our question, he takes a piece of mortar, 
which, he says, can be found in the structure of 
the older buildings standing even to-day, and puts 
it into his test tube. He pours over it some acid— 
either vinegar acid or storage battery acid will do. 
What is noticed coming up through the acid? By 
putting a one-hole rubber stopper, with glass and 
rubber tubing properly attached, he leads some of 
this gas through lime water. What does it do to the 
lime water? What does this tell us about the gas 
that is bubbling through? A look into the bottom 
of the test tube shows what sort of material left 
there? Judging by this experiment, we may say 
mortar is made of what substances? 

How did our grandfathers make mortar? Their 
answer would be, “We slacked some quick lime and 
then mixed it with some sand. Such a mixture we 
called mortar.” Our chemist will show us how to 
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This Immense Structure, Seating 40,000 People, is Almost One Solid Piece of Cement, Man-made Stone 


Around the Chemist’s Table 
IlI—MAN-MADE STONES 
By B. Clifford Hendricks, Ph. D. 


Teachers’ College, University of Nebraska 


NCE upon a time, a long time ago (so the 

story goes), a wild man ran into a dark cave 

—perhaps made as was Mammoth Cave— 
and rolled a huge stone into the opening. He was 
trying to run away from a mountain lion and found 
this a surprisingly easy way to escape. The cave 
suited him so well as a place of safety, and also 
in other ways, that he soon adopted it as his dwell- 
ing place. Because of this use of the cave for his 
house he has since been called the cave man. 

Mother Nature made this first stone house for 
man, but he soon discovered that she did not always 
place houses just where he wished to live. To over- 
come this difficulty he undertook to make them for 
himself. It was quite natural for him to try to 
make them of stones, but there were always cracks 
between the stones after he had piled them together 
and through these cracks came the cold winds of 
winter and the soaking rains of summer. He prob- 
ably first used ordinary mud to “chink” the cracks, 
but the rain washed it out. And, too, mud didn’t 
add very much to the strength of his wall. 

Without telling just how, he learned what to do. 
Long, long after he did this first “chinking” we find 
him using not mud but a whitish appearing mate- 


slack the lime. He takes a large lump of quick 
lime and pours some water over it. What happens 
to the lump and what do you notice passing off? 
How does the vessel it is in feel to your touch? 

“Slacked lime has been formed,” says our chem- 
ist. Can you tell what the two substances are that 
united to form it? Now our grandfathers did not 
stop with this powdery material, but added water 
until they had made a smooth, pasty mass. If we 
follow their example, what shall we add to this 
pasty mass in order to make mortar of it? “Here 
are two pieces of brick,” says our leader. “Where 
shall we put our mortar to make use of it?” 

But we found carbon dioxide coming from that 
sample of old mortar in our first experiment, 
Where did it come from? “Here are two Mason 
fruit jars,” we are told. “This one, by testing with 
some lime water on the end of this glass rod, has 
carbon dioxide in it; the other has only ordinary 
air. Into each of them we shall drop a piece of our 
mortar about as big as the end of your thumb. 
After screwing the lids upon them we shall set 
them away for at least a week.” At the end of the 
appointed time the pieces of mortar are taken out 
and each put into a test tube. Over each is poured 
some vinegar acid. Compare the amounts of gas 
given off by the relative “fizzing” of the two. 
Where did this carbon dioxide come from? Does 
the air about us contain carbon dioxide? Would 
the mortar between the bricks upon a building ever 

(Continued on page 86) 
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A Halloween Episode 


By Grace M. Palmer 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: 
rural school which for two years has consisted 
of two boys in the intermediate grades. It has 


because it was almost impossible to find any- 
thing for just two, the boys and I have origi- 
nated all our plays, drills and dances. As we 
have repeatedly presented our work to a crowd 
of from twenty to thirty, practically all the 


neighborhood, we feel that the programs must ! 
“Normal | 


have been truly entertaining. Since 
Instructor” is found on almost every rural teach- 
er’s desk, and since many rural schools are 
small, I hope that this Halloween number will 
be found useful. Local names may be _ sub- 
stituted for those given. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES— 

Scarecrow—Dressed to resemble a 
garden scarecrow: ragged trousers, 
tattered old coat, torn hat with wisp 
of hay protruding through hole in top, 
light wooden “T” piece placed in front 
of body forms arms, hay sticks out 
of sleeve ends, flour sack on which face 
is drawn in charcoal is pulled down 
over head. 

Jack-o’-lantern—Wears a huge crepe 
paper jack-o’-lantern on head, with 
wide ruffle at the neck. May be dress- 
ed in a clown’s suit of yellow or 
orange, or in a skirt of either color 
gathered around neck and falling to 
the feet. His costume may be made 
from an old nightgown, and can be 
colored quite satisfactorily with cop- 
peras. 

PLacE—Woods, a stump or log in 
center of stage near rear, leaves scat- 
tered over floor. Woods may be sug- 
gested by hanging boughs over back 
wali of stage. 

TimMEp—Three o’clock, night of Hal- 
loween. 


ScaARECROW (comes slouching across 
platform, pauses, sighs, sits down on 
stump and sighs, again, audibly)—I 
declare, I’m quite disgusted with this 
old world. My place has been usurped 
to-night. I’ve nothing left to enter- 
tain me. For months I’ve had a jolly 
good time frightening the rabbits, 
crows and blackbirds out of Mrs. 
Stevens’ garden, but to-night the 
ghosts, black cats, and jack-o’-lanterns 
have stolen all my thunder. My! I 
thought I looked frightful enough, but 
these Halloween spooks frighten even 
me. Why, Mrs. Stevens didn’t make 
me half ugly enough. And they have 
more tricks than a circus monkey! I’m 
tired watching them. (Sighs.) Guess 
T’ll rest a bit. (Settles into an easy 
position and sighs heavily.) My, I’m 
tired! 

JACK-0’-LANTERN (comes in whist- 
ling and dancing merrily, but stops 
suddenly on seeing Scarecrow)—Well, 
hello, old fellow! You seem to be 
downhearted. This is the night when 
all the scares in creation are supposed 
to be having the best time in their 
lives. I say, what’s the matter now? 

Scarecrow (impatiently) — That’s 
just the trouble. Every scare is hav- 
ing a lively time, but me. They’re 
running around like madcaps, and I’ve 
worn myself out following them. I 
thought I was a real scare, but I’m not 
in it to-night. I’m disgusted with you 
and your whole Halloween bunch. 
Why, you ghosts, black cats, jack-o’- 
lanterns, and witches frighten even 
me. There’s no use in monopolizing 
everything. No one so much as blinks 
an eye at me to-night. I want my 
rights, I tell you. (Shakes arms vig- 
orously.) Since time began we’ve been 
respected as honorable and awful 
scarecrows, and we propose to con- 
tinue to be. (Stamps foot.) We get 
along all right except on this night 
every year when you fellows fairly 
turn the world upside down. I want 
it stopped, I tell you! (Shakes body 
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out but once a year, and then we only 
come for fun. We let you have all 
summer, nights and days, to rule in 
the gardens. We’ve even stopped the 
ghosts from parading at night in old 
houses; not very many people, nowa- 
days, believe that black cats bring bad 
luck; and there aren’t a dozen witches 
really alive in the world to-day. I’m 
just a great big joke and the children 
know it. I heard one singing to-night. 
(Sings :) 


and stamps foot.) I want the whole 
bunch of you to go back to Goblinland 
where you came from, and that right 
The power to scare belongs to 
me! (Rises and steps toward Jack-o’- 
lantern, who backs off a step or two.) 
hear? I—am—the—SCARE- 
CROW! (Waves arms so as to throw 
hanging sleeve end in against chest.) 
JACK-0’-LANTERN—Ha, ha, ha! So 
you want us all to go home, eh? Well, 
now, I call that polite, I do. We come 
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Motion Song. 
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Morioxs.—1. Raise and lower arms. 2. Clap hands. 3. Hands to mouth, fingers touching. 4. Point to 


‘them. 





the right. 5. Raise both hands. 6. Wave arms right and left. 7. Rise and bow. 8. Skip forward and back 
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Through the window, looking in at me, 


Jack-o’-lantern’s fiery eyes I[ sec, 


(Repeat music.) 
I’m not frightened, as you all can tel] 
’Cause Brother made him from a 
pumpkin shell, 


But they like to have me come. [It 
tickles their spines when I sputter at 
I say, don’t be selfish. We've 
only one night left in the whole year, 


ScaREcRow (sitting down) —Oh 
well, that’s what you fellows have said 
for years. Maybe it is a bit selfish 
but I’m disgusted with you, I say. 
You’re too dreadfully scarey, anyway. 

JACK-0’-LANTERN—Now, that’s bet- 
ter. Cheer up, old fellow. You've a 
noble work and I’ll acknowledge it, and 
you’re ugly enough to be king of 
Goblinland, but we Halloween fellows 
just want our bit of fun. We'll all go 
home in two more hours. The sun 
never rises on us. The witches haven't 
quite finished sweeping the sky yet. 
There are still some of us hanging 
around parties, even though it is after 
three o’clock. I met a whole family of 
black cats just now on their way to 
pull Tommy Tompkins out of bed and 
pinch his toes because he was saucy to 
his mother. I, myself, want to peek 
in at Johnny Whittiker’s yet to-night. 
I’m only in fun and he knows it. 
Come and go with me over the hill to 
the Hartleys’ and see if Philip’s been 
a good boy lately. You come from 
Goblinland like the rest of us. Come, 
join the fun. 

ScaREcCROw—Well, I must say, you 
are a friendly bunch, and you do have 
only one night a year. Do you really 
have much fun? (Rises, and turns 
interestedly towards Jack-o’-lantern 
as he asks the question.) 


JACK-0’-LANTERN—We surely do. I 
peek in at windows and the children 
jump, and laugh and hide. The ghosts 
parade in lots of towns, and sometimes 
they sing songs for sick people, and old 
people who can’t get out of the house. 
Some of us go to every party held in 
the land to-night. Old witches Long- 
nose and Squeakyvoice wanted a party 
at the schoolhouse to-night. They 
wanted to tell everybody about the big 
oil wells goin’ to be drilled around 
here. We send our pictures all over 
the land. You’ll see them in every 
schoolhouse. But our best time is the 
big jubilee we hold down here in the 
woods just before daylight. We all 
join hands in circles and dance with 
the leaves. Come, let me show you 
how. Remember you’re my guest and 
be happy with the rest. (They face 
toward the audience.) 


Step I—When a chord is struck 
they jump with both feet together, 
coming down heavily, and going to- 
ward opposite sids of the stage. Five 
chords are struck, giving five jumps to 
reach sides. 


Step II—The notes of the chord are 
then run quickly, ending by striking 
the chord again quite forebly. During 
the run they take very small, short 
steps to side, back toward center, and 
jump, as in first movement, when 
chord is struck. Go to opposite sides 
of platform in five runs and jumps. 


Step III—Notes are then run slowly 
and softly. They whirl slowly toward 
center and then outward, making @ 
complete circle each time, taking smal 
steps to make the turn. Three com 
plete turns are made inward, three 
outward. Jack-o’-lantern’s arms are 
outstretched at the level of the shoul- 
der. 

Repeat’ Step II. 


Repeat Step I. 
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We used, after the steps suggested, 
a phonograph record “The Church 
Parade,” for a dance which included 
foot stampings, whirls alone, circlings 
with joined hands, bows center and 
front, closing with a repetition of the 
steps outlined. The “Jack Tar March” 
yecord could be used for such steps 
quite easily. Witches and other jack- 
o-lanterns could be brought on for a 
still more elaborate dance. 





Roosevelt Day Program 
(Roosevelt’s Birthday, October 27) 
By Mary Eleanor Mustain 


Song Group—Selected. 


My CREED— 

I believe in honesty, sincerity, and 
the square deal; in making up 
one’s mind what to do—and doing 
it. 

I believe in fearing God and taking 
one’s own part. 

I believe in hitting the line hard 
when you are right. 

I believe in hard work and honest 
sport. 

I believe in a sane mind in a sane 
body. 

I believe we have room for but one 
soul loyalty, and that is a loyalty 
to the American people. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 


RECITATION—“Roosevelt.” 
He came out of the void 
Buoyed upon the surging tides; 
He braved the West, 
Defied the wide frontiers; 
He trekked the continents 
And enthroned his name 
Among the white, the black, the 
brown, the yellow men. 
He trod the frond, 
Fording the darkened streams 
That glide through jungles 
To the tropic sea. 
He spanned the globe, 
He swept the skies, 
And moved beneath the waters of 
the deep. 
He entered all the portals of the 
world, 
A vibrant, thrilled, exhaustless, rest- 
less soul; 
Riding at last the very stars— 


Asleep. 
Robert H. Davies. 


AMERICAN IDEALS. 

First Boy: Every great nation 
owes to the men whose lives have 
formed part of its greatness not mere- 
ly the material effect of what they. did, 
not merely the laws they placed upon 
the statute books or~the victories they 
Won over armed foes, but also the im- 
mense but indefinable moral influence 
Produced by their deeds and words 
=i upon the national char- 
acter, 

Second Boy: It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the material effects of the 
careers of Washington and of Lincoln 
upon the United States. Without 
Washington we should probably never 
have won our independence of the Brit- 
sh crown, and we should most cer- 
tainly have failed to become a great 
nation, remaining instead a cluster. of 
jangling little communities, drifting 
toward the type of government prev- 
alent in Spanish America. 

Third Boy: Without Lincoln we 
might perhaps have failed to keep the 
Political unity we won; and even if, as 
1S possible, we had kept it, both the 
struggle by which it was kept and the 
Tésults of the struggle would have been 
80 different that the effect upon our 
hational history could not have failed 
to be profound. 

ourth Boy: Yet the nation’s debt 
to these men is not confined to what it 
owes them for its material well-being, 
incalculable though this debt is. Be- 
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ent and united people, with half a con- 
tinent as our heritage, lies the fact 
that every American is richer by the 
heritage of the noble deeds and noble 
words of Washington and Lincoln.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Acrostic: “Roosevelt Day.” 
R—Roosevelt’s death removed the one 
powerful influence in American 
politics. His distinguishing qual- 
ity among the Americans of his 
own generation was an abounding 
energy which required for its sat- 
isfaction both great variety and 
exuberant vigor of expression. 
He was almost alone among his 
contemporaries in the extraordi- 
nary diversity of his interests. 
He was at once a man of letters, 
an insatiable reader, a_ brilliant 
talker, a naturalist, a sportsman 
and a political leader. He found 
time to pursue all these activities 
with so much success that they 
effectively contributed to the vivid 
impression made by his personal- 
ity—The New Republic. 
O—On what divine adventure has he 
gone? 
Beyond what peaks of dawn 
Is he now faring? On what er- 
rand blest 
Has his impulsive heart now turn- 
ed? No rest 
Could be the portion of his tire- 
less soul. 
He seeks some frenzied goal 
Where he can labor on till Time 
is not, 
And earth is nothing but a thing 
forgot. 
; Charles Hanson Towne. 
| O—Our ao! rests, his voice forever 
still, 
But let us vow to do our leader’s 
will! 
Close up the ranks! 
is not dead! 
His soul shall live and by his soul 
we're led! 
Edward S. Van Zile. 
S—Strong sinewed, both of mind and 


Our Captain 


imb, 
He feared no ill-designing foe, 
Nor the enmity of those who tried 
To shield corruptive will or suffer- 
ed wrong 
Behind the barriers of thy glor- 
ious e&gis. 
He was a man of men. 
Peter Fandel. 
E—Ever he served his time, his people, 
and his land, 
And as he sowed, so did he reap. 
The silent summons found him in 
his sleep. ; 
Peaceful in death, in resignation 
grand, 

His glorious soul has through the 
portal flown 

To meet the only master it has 
ever known. 

From earth’s great trials triumph- 
antly it passed, 

Fighting at Armageddon to the 


last. 
T. E. Thomas. 
V—Verily, a master mind was his, 
both brilliant and_ profound, 
Gifted with a reasoning rare; 
Boldly ’twas his to do and dare, 
With precept manly and with 
judgment sound. 
No sophist’s plea nor sham could 
bar his way; 

Each act with him must bear the 
open light of day; 
No. half-way measure 
could satisfy i 
Or meet his questioning of How 


, sought, 


or Why. 
E—Ever he stood for honest purposes: 
unrol ‘ 
The record of his years, you seek 
in vain 
For life’s disfigurements—there 





Yond the fact that we are an independ- 





lies the scroll, 





No blots upon it, nothing to ex- 


plain. Cole. 
L—Led forward fighting for the real, 
the true, 


Nor turned aside for what the 
dreamers do. 
If he could speak he would not 
have us weep, 
But souls awake whose Captain 
lies asleep. 
Edward S. Van Zile. 

T—The appeal of Mr. Roosevelt to the 
American people for justice, equal 
rights, and a fair opportunity for 
all gives symmetry and cohesion 
to his varied administrations as 
Secretary of the Navy, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Army, Gov- 
ernor of New York, and President 
of the United States. It made 
him as bitter enemies in influen- 
tial quarters as any man in Amer- 
ican politics has ever known; but 
it also made him the most widely 
admired and best-beloved Ameri- 
can of his time.—Lyman Abbott. 

D—Death came to him and bent to him 

asleep; 

His spirit passed, and lo, his lov- 
ers weep, 

But not for him, for him the una- 
fraid— 

In tears, we ask, “Who'll lead the 
great crusade?” 

A—And he has done more than any 
other one influence, if not more 
than all other influences combined, 
to inspire the citizens of this coun- 
try with a real faith in the intelli- 
gence and virtue of their fellow- 
men, and so in the practicability 
of that self-government which is 
the foundation of a true democ- 
racy because of a true brother- 
hood of man.—Lyman Abbott. 

Y—Yet from that bourne where you 

are journeying. 

Sometimes we think we hear you 
whispering, 

“I went away, O world, so false 
and true, 

I went away—with still so much 
to do!” 

Charles Hanson Towne. 

Sone Group: Selected. 

COMPOSITION SUBJECTS: “Roosevelt, 
the Boy,” “Roosevelt, the Youth,” 
“Roosevelt, the Politician,” ‘Roose- 
velt, the Sportsman.” 

ANECDOTES: See Roosevelt’s Autobio- 

graphy, Letters to his Children, etc. 

The Story of Roosevelt, by Mar- 

tin G. Brumbaugh, is No. 405 (dou- 

ble number) in the Instructor Lit- 
erature Series (F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

RECITATION : 

A sun - crowned 
Love’s behest, 

Whose heart of courage smiled the 
clouds away, 

Straight onward toward his goal, 
with lance in rest, 

He wrought heroic deeds with no 
dismay. 


“Roosevelt.” 


knight, obeying 


Sincere and true he strove to plant 
the flag 
Of right upon the ramparts of his 
age, 
To weave its spell o’er every vale 
and crag, 
To make their annals show a shin- 
ing page. 


His dauntless heart e’er stalked the 
hosts of Wrong 
And drove them from the temple 
by his might; 
He gladdened drooping souls with 
love and song, 
And made their lives to blossom 
by his light. 
His duty done, he laid his armor 


down, 
And passed the Shining Gates to 
wear his crown. 
I’. B. Pearson. 








October 


By G. V. R. Wolf 
(October is represented by a girl 
wearing a scarlet and gold dress and 


crown, or a white dress and gold crown 
decorated with autumn leaves. Cur- 
tain rises disclosing an equal number 
of boys and girls facing each other.) 
Boys— 
The South Wind has told us a secret, 
If you listen we’ll share it with 
you— 
GIRLS— 
We girls dearly love to hear secrets 
So hurry and tell us, pray do. 
Borys— 
Then listen: October is coming 
In a glory of crimson and gold, 
She is bringing the brightest of sun- 


shine 
And wonderful gifts, we are told. 


GIRLS— 
We are glad dear October is coming 
With her sunny and beautiful 


days, 
We'll give her the heartiest welcome 
And loudly we'll sing in her 
praise. 
(Enter October.) 


Boys AND GIRLs (sing to tune of “Old 

Folks at Home’’)— 

October dear, we give you greet- 

ing, 
We welcome you; 

With love for you each heart is beat- 

ing 
Loyal and ever true. 
Chorus— 
All the world is filled with gladness, 
Everywhere you go. 
You drive away all care and sadness © 
And we all love you so. 
Tho’ we love spring and all its 
beauties, 
Summertime too, 
When autumn brings its school-time 
duties, 
We gladly welcome you. 

OcToBER (bowing low)—Thank you, 
dear boys and girls. Your welcome 
has made me very happy, and because 
I love you all, I have many gifts to 
give you. 





Boys—May we ask you, please, 
what you bring for boys? 
OCTOBER— 
I’m bringing Jack Frost to loosen 
the nuts 


That cling to the branches on high. 

I bring red and gold leaves, 

And corn in brown sheaves 
Where the rabbits go scurrying by. 
I bring you ripe peaches and apples 
and nuts 

grapes in 
sweet; 

Squirrels saucy and wee 
Stealing nuts from each tree; 

These gifts I will lay at your feet. 
GIRLS— 

And what have you for girls? 


And rich clusters so 


| OCTOBER— 


I bring you sweet fruit from tree and 
from vine 
And sunflowers stately and tall; 
With sunshine to bless you, 
Soft winds to caress you 
And sunny blue skies over all. 


I bring you the lure of the roadside 
and field 
And the call of the timid Bob White; 
Full gladly I bring 
Gifts fit for a king 
To fill every heart with delight. 
| (Boys and girls sing again, “Octo- 
| ber, dear, we give you greeting.” 
At the close of the song, October raises 
right hand in blessing. Boys and girls 
bow heads.) 
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The Child of the Evening Star 


By Thora MacDonagh 
CHARACTERS 

Adjidaumo, an Indian chief 
Neen-i-zu, his eldest daughter 
Oweenee, his youngest daughter 
Indian Braves, Suitors of Oweenee 

Tu-tok-a-nula 

Keneu 

Ka-bib-in-oka 

Ko-ko-ko-ho 
Four other braves, who are suitors 

of Oweenee 
Osseo, the Son of the Evening Star 
Six other daughters of Adjidaumo 


SCENE 
Near Adjidaumo’s tepee on_ the 
shores of Gitchee Gumee. 
THE PLAY 


(As the curtain vises, the daughters 
of Adjidaumo are grouped in a circle. 
Adjidaumo stands before the tepee at 
back of stage. The Indian maids 
dance in the circle and at the conclu- 
sion of their dance, seat themselves in 
semicircle and sing :) 


Owlet Song 
‘ é ” 
E-wa-yea! my lit - tle owl - et! 
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With his great eyes lights the wig-wam! 
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« 
[-wa-yea! my lit -tle owl - et! 

(Adjidaumo comes to front of stage 
and speaks to his daughter.) 

Aps1ipAUMO—O Daughters of Adji- 
daumo, speak and tell your father why 
you paint the red ring on your cheeks, 
why you braid your hair, dark and 
glossy as the blackbird’s wing. You, 
Neen-i-zu, are eldest, speak and tell 
your father, Adjidaumo. 


NEEN-I-ZU = (rising) — Neen-i-zu’s 
father knows that this is the Feast of 
the Red Corn. Neen-i-zu’s father 


knows that this night warriors from 
all the shores of Gitchee Gumee come 
to Adjidaumo’s tepee and when the 
Evening Star shines in the sky, they 
dance and—and— 

ApJmAUMO—And what, my daugh- 
ter? 

NEEN-I-ZU—The Evening Star is a 
bead on the garment of the Great 
Spirit. When Manito, the Great Spirit, 
walks through the garden of Heaven, 
the Evening Star sparkles and shines. 
Then it is that the warriors come to 
Adjidaumo’s tepee, bringing gifts to 
Adjidaumo’s daughters, and when they 
depart again, Adjidaumo’s daughters 
go with them and Adjidaumo is alone. 

OWEENEE (rising)—Nay, my father, 
I shall stay. 

ADJIDAUMO—You, Oweenee! Nay, 
you are loveliest of them all! All the 
warriors from the snores of Gitchee 
Gumee have wooed you! 

OWEENEE—I shall stay with you, my 
father! 

NEEN-I-ZU—See, my _ sisters, the 
Evening Star glows in the western 
sky. Hark, the braves do come! 

(The Indian maids rise and run to 
the left stage. They form a semicir- 
cle and watch the entrance of the eight 
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Indian braves from the right. The 
braves form a circle and sing “Indian 
Braves Are We.”) 

(They repeat the first verse, danc- 
ing in a circle, after which they do the 
dance of the Indian braves which may 
be found in any book on Physical Edu- 
cation. At the end, they form semicir- 
cle at right of stage, facing Indian 
maids. Adjiduamo is at front, left.) 
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SEcoNnD DAUGHTER—lI love the magic 
horseman, 

KENEU—O Indian maid, you are 
kind, nay kinder and more gracious 
than Oweenee. 

(Keneu and the. second daughter 
move to the back and stand at left of 
Tu-tok-a-nula and Neen-i-zu.) 

THIRD BRAVE—O Adjidaumo, I have 








Indian Braves Are We 














Git - chee Gum - ee, 





1. Ind - ian braves, you see, are 
+ 











Seek - ing now for Ind - ian 


Adjidaumo’s daughters fair, 

We have brought you gifts so rare, 
Furs and feathers very fine 

For brides to wear. 


maids Our brides to be. 


3. 
Feast of Red Corn comes to us, 
Comes but once within a year; 
Evening star shines in the sky, 
Red Corn is here. 





ApJIDAUMO—O Warriors from the 
shores of Gitchee Gumee, the Evening 
Star shines in the sky. The Feast of 
Red Corn is at hand. Speak, and tell 
Adjidaumo why you have come to his 
tepee. 

TU-TOK-A-NULA (stepping to center 
stage)—Adjidaumo has eight beauti- 
ful daughters, and I fain would carry 
one to my tepee on yon shore. I have 
brought gifts of the feathers and the 
wings of the eagle who soars high near 


the sun. 

ApDJIDAUMO—It is well. Which of 
Adjidaumo’s daughters would you 
woo? 


TU-TOK-A-NULA— All Adjidaumo’s 
daughters are beautiful as the sun 
at dawn, but Oweenee I have loved 
since the waters of Gitchee Gumee 
have beat upon the sands. 

OWEENEE—What is your name, O 
brave? 

TU-TOK-A-NULA—O_ lovely Indian 
maid, I am called Tu-tok-a-nula, 

OWEENEE—Which means a measur- 
ing worm! Ugh! I hate the ugly 
things! 

NEEN-I-zU (steps forward)—I think 
them beautiful and oh! so graceful! 

OWEENEE—Well, take him, Neen-i- 
zu, if you can love a worm! 

(Tu-tok-a-nula and Neen-i-zu move 
to center back together, where they 
stand.) 

ADJIDAUMO (speaking to the second 
warrior)—And you, brave warrior, 
which of Adjidaumo’s daughters have 
you come to take from him? 

KENEU—Long have I gazed at Ad- 
jidaumo’s youngest daughter, Owee- 
nee, the fairest of them all. She is 
gentle as she is beautiful. None is so 
kind of heart. 

OWEENEE—What is your name? 

KENEU—Keneu. 

OWEENEE—I like your name. It 
means “war eagle” who soars near the 
sun. So far he flies that once he saw 
a crack in the sky. And can you fly 
like the war eagle, Keneu? 

KENEU—Nay, I am a son of the 
prairie. I can ride at breakneck speed 
without saddle or stirrup. I can catch 
a wild horse, tame him in a magical 
way by_breathing in _his_ nostrils. 
Then do I mount him and gallop off as 
if he always .had been ridden. 

OWEENEE—Then would you always 
be away from me! Then too, you 
might try taming me by breathing in 
my nostrils. Nay, I love you not. 








brought gifts of the furs of the fox 
and the beaver and the thick curly hair 
of the bison. Only say that I may 
have Oweenee! 

ADJIDAUMO—How now, my daugh- 
ter? 
nds my father, he’s too 
tall. ~ 

FourtH BravE—And I have brought 
beads of many colors, and wampum. 
Even the quills of the porcupine and 
the claws of the grizzly bear have I 
brought as gifts to Oweenee! 

OWEENEE—Nay, my father, he’s too 
short! 

KA-BIB-IN-OKA (stepping forward)— 
Oweenee is a fawn-eyed maiden but 
she is cruel. . 

OWEENEE-——-I have no wish to be. 
You are handsome, you look brave— 

KA-BIB-IN-OKA—Oh, I am! You 
should see me.send my canoe across 
the waters of Gitchee Gumee! I am 
so strong no warrior dare wrestle with 
Ka-bib-in-oka! 

OWEENEE — Ka-bib-in-oka! The 
North Wind! Oweenee would freeze 
in your tepee! 
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strange, Oweenee has _ been loveliest 
re woch —* maids! Telj her | 
ave lov er many moons! Te 
“oe Tell 

OWEENEE—O my father! Tell him 
to spare his words. Him I could ney. 
er love. He is too thin! 

(The sixth brave moves over to t] 
Indian maids and after some delibone. 
tion, selects a bride.) 

K0-K0-K0-HO (he has stepped out 
quickly)—But I am fat! See how my 
arms are rounded. And I am strong 
and young. And I have brought a 
deer-skin as a gift, dressed to such a 
softness that it crumples in my hands! 

OWEENEE—Your name, most noble 
brave, what might it be? 

Ko-k0-K0-HO—Ko-ko-ko-ho. 

OWEENEE (laughs) — Ko-ko-ko-ho! 
It means the owl! JHoot! Hoot! 
Hoot! Hoot! Nay, I should never be 
happy in your tepee! 

SEVENTH DAUGHTER — The silly 
thing! I like the handsome owl! 

(Ko-ko-ko-ho and the _ seventh 
daugher take their places in the circle, 
The braves and maidens seat them- 
selves in semicircle and sing their 
Song of Betrothal.) 

(While the braves and maidens sing, 
Adjidaumo and Oweenee stand apart. 
At conclusion, they move to the front.) 
_ ApsipAuMO—Tell me, my daughter, 
is it your wish never to marry? The 
handsomest braves in the land have 
sought you, and you have sent them 
away, mocked them with a poor ex- 
cuse! ‘Why is it? 

OWEENEE—-My father, it is not that 
I am willful, but it seems somehow as 
if I had the power to look into the 
hearts of men. It is the heart and not 
the face that really matters! And I 
have not found one who in this sense is 
really beautiful! x 

ADJIDAUMO—But your sisters are jsp 
happy, my daughter. V 

OWEENEE—Oweenee is happy too! 
See, she will dance and sing with them 
again, 

(The dance of the Indian maidens is 
repeated, followed by the song used in 
the beginning. During the song, an 
old Indian enters and stands at back. 
He wears a ragged blanket and stoops 
as if very weary. The braves point ai 
him and laugh.) 





Song of Betrothal 









































Star of the West, Ev - en- 





bright star 





ing Star... Ah - yah...- 


—— 





FirtH DAUGHTER—I love the strong 
North Wind! 

(Ka-bib-in-oka and the fifth daugh- 
ter take their places in the circle.) 

S1xtH Brave—O Adjidaumo, speak 
to Oweenee in. my behalf. Tell her 
that since the world was young and 











TU-TOK-A-NULA—O Adjidaumo, yet 
another brave has followed the lvel- 
ing Star to Adjidaumo’s tepee. 

ApsIpAUMo—How, Stranger! Where 
have you come from? Why have yu 
come to Adjidaumo’s lodge? 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Curae 


“I was only eighteen then, my dear.” 
“But you’ve the same smile now, Grandmother—it’s hardly a day older.” 


scholarship. By classroom talks, tooth brush drills, 
and blackboard exercises, they make care of the teeth 
a matter of habit. 


Teachers use and recommend only safe dentifrices. 


Grandmother was fortunate in having Great Grand- 
mother who realized what each of those precious 
teeth would mean to her child. “Home training” 
was responsible for that smile kept perfect through 


half a century. Neither the little red school-house 
nor the polite academy for young ladies taught 
Grandmother anything of Dental Hygiene. Educa- 
tors of today, however, know and teach the relation- 
ship between good teeth, good health, and good 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is safe because it 
contains no grit or harmful ingredients. It washes 
and polishes; does not scratch or scour your deli- 
cate tooth enamel. Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly. 
That is all any tooth paste or powder can do, fora 
dentifrice is a cleanser—not a “cure-all”, 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


The Colgate habit is a health habit 

easily formed, and a safe habit for a 

lifetime. Every tube you buy is a 
sound investment in sound teeth. 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
Washes .n[dlishes 


oesn't Scratch 
or Scour 





If your Wisdom Teeth Could Talk i 
They'd say, “‘Use Colgate’s” s 


Truth in Advertising Implies elevarar-19apbale\st-bahoatsCeiaced= 











Ossto—-Far have I traveled, from 
the land of the setting sun, from the 
land of the purple twilight. 


Ko-K0-K0-HO—-He speaks as one the 
Great Spirit had touched! 


OWEENEE—Hush, Owl! I like his 
words. Speak, Stranger! Tell Owee- 
nee what your name might be. 


STRANGER—Osseo, I am called. 

OwEENEE—Osseo! It means “Child 
of the Evening Star.’ Osseo, I have 
waited long for you! 

ApJIDAUMO—Oweenee! 


OWEENEE—My father, I have found 
one I shall wed! 

NEEN-I-ZU—The silly child! 

SECOND DAUGHTER— She 
mad, the poor spoiled thing! = 

TuHirD DAUGHTER—I always knew 
she’d come to some bad end! 


FouRTH DAUGHTER—’Tis 
Adjidaumo’s other daughters! 


FirtH DAUGHTER—He is so old! 
OWEENEE—-He needs my care. 
Sixth DAUGHTER—He is so ugly! 


is quite 


hard on 


OWEENFE—But his heart is pure 
gold! 

(Osseo casts off the ragged blanket, 
ceases to be a bent, old man, and 


stands up, dressed in the garb of an 
Indian prince.) 


SEVENTH DAUGHTER—But look! He 
is so changed! 
OssEo—Wabeno’s spell is broken! 


On yon star, the Evening Star, where 
dwells my father, lives one Wabeno, a 
magician. Upon me, his enemy, he cast 
his spell, that I should be an old, old 
man till some fair Indian maid should 
break that evil charm. This, Oweenee 
has done. Have a care that his light 
does not fall upon you! (He raises his 
hands with the Indian gesture, be- 
seeching the blessing of the Great 
Spirit.) O Adjidaumo, father of the 
beautiful Oweenee, may the Evening 
Star bathe the shores of Gitchee 
Gumee with his golden light for moons 
to come! 

(Indians form semicircle, and sing, 
to tune “Indian Braves Are We’— 
page 62:) 

Oh, happy Indian braves, 

Oh, happy Indian maids, 

Evening Star has blessed our feast, 

Feast of Red Corn. 


The Model 
By Lizzie P. Babcock 
I hear it in the morning, 
I hear it too, at night— 
““A boy should be a model 
And strive to do the right.” 





They hold them up before me, 
The models great, you know, 

Like Washington and Lincoln, 
And hope like them I'll grow. 


Of course it’s right and proper 
To follow men like those, 

But say! What boy you know would 
A model be for clothes? 


You see, I have a sister 
Who’s many miles away, 

And Mother says: ‘“We’ll send her 
A birthday dress in May. 


“She’s just as tall as Brother, 
We'll get the length on him; 
He’ll make a first-class model,— 
We'll try the dress on Jim.” 


This model stuff, I’m done with, 
And all to smash it goes, 

If fellows must be models 
And wear their sisters’ clothes. 





| 
| 








“Not Here” 
By Julia M. Martin 
“Not here!” the waters murmured to 
the prow, 
*‘Mid green Bahaman 
around”; 
And westward still the brave Discov’- 
rer went, 
Nor yet the wealth of storied Asia 
found. 


“Not here!” 
called, 
When, hoping still, he came her 

shores to scan; 


islets. ‘Go 


the gliding Orinoco 


“Nor here is route to Asia. Go 
around,” 

Whispered the waving palms of 
Yucatan. 

Yet, oaken-hearted, once again he 
sought 


An ever-luring East, but came in- 


stea 
On shores that turned again his ves- 
sel’s prow. 
“Not here, but go around!” the Isth- 
mus said. 


The long years passed, his grizzled 
locks grew white, 
And still he yearned to carve in 
deeds the thought. 
Thus, craving fabled India still, he 
died, 
Nor ever dreamed the grander boon 
he wrought. 


Jack Frost: A Dialogue 
By Helen Peck Young 
(Little girl enters with fancy water- 
ing-pot and garden shears. She gets 
ready to tend her flowers, then looks, 
and starts back in dismay.) 
LITTLE GIRL— 
Who has been spoiling my bright 
garden flowers? 
JACK Frost—(Concealed, sings in a 
soft mischievous voice)— 
I know, I know! 
LITTLE GIRL— 
Fading their beauty in just a few 
hours! 
Jack Frost (replies, thereafter, in a 
quick, mocking voice like an echo, 


which later becomes sympathetic. 
Parentheses indicate Jack Frost’s 
speeches) — 


Ha, ha, that’s so! 
LITTLE GIRL (meditatively) — 
My glowing red salvia is now black 
and dead. 
(Oh dear, oh dear!) 
Not one little aster but droops its 
fair head. 
(How queer, how queer!) 
I’ve no need of my shears or water- 
ing-pot 
(Not now, not now!) ; 
When all blossoms have perished in 
this pretty spot. 
(Do you know how?) 
If I knew the scamp who did such a 


deed, 
(It’s I, it’s I!) 
I'd give him a thrashing and a lec- 
ture I’d read 
(Oh my, oh my!) 
That he’d never forget! There, I’m 
crying again, 
(Too bad, too bad!) 
But, alas! tears won”t help any 
more than the rain. 
(That’s sad, that’s sad!) 

JACK Frost (rushes in, wearing a 
sparkling white, pointed cap on his 
head and working a pair of bellows. 
He addresses the Little Girl, who 
acts startled) — 

I’m little Jack Frost and I’ve come 
here to say ; 
That Winter has sent me to herald his 

way. 
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With this strong pair of bellows I 
blow and bl-o-w! 

Till the frost and the rime prepare 
you for snow. 

LITTLE GIRL— 

Then ’tis you, naughty sprite, who’s 
been playing tricks. 

Pray how am I now my poor garden to 
fix? (Points toward it.) 

JACK FRosT— 

Though flowers don’t like me, just look 
overhead. 

The tall elms are golden, the maples 

are red, 


And when those bright leaves fall and 
cover the ground, 

In the bonfires’ blaze their colors are 
found. 

LITTLE GIRL (becoming excited and in- 
terested) — 

Oh, little Jack Frost, tell me what 
happens then! 

Will the Summer return and do you 
know when? 

JACK FROST— 

Once a year Mother Nature takes a 
long nap. 

Then King Winter holds sway. He’s 
a frigid old chap! 


So rest from your gardening until the 
warm Spring 

And enjoy all the fun which Winter 
will bring. 

LITTLE GiIRL— 

Then good-bye, little garden, I'll see 
you in May, 

For my little friend, Jack Frost, has 
come here to stay. 

(Jack Frost retreats, blowing his 
bellows toward the garden, while the 
Little Girl throws kisses toward her 
dead flowers and follows him.) 


Song of the Jack-o’-Lanterns 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 
(Exercise for eight children) 

For the jack-o’-lantern effect, take 


a strip of orange-colored paper (crepe | 


paper is best), large enough to cover 
loosely the child’s entire head. Gather 
at the top and tie securely, adding 
green paper for the pumpkin stem. 
Cut eyes, nose and mouth like a jack- 
o’-lantern mask, making the effect more 
realistic by pasting in white paper 
teeth. Put on over the child’s head, 
and cover the bottom with wide collar 
of green paper, fitting around the 
neck, with lower edge cut in deep 
points. 
EXERCISE 
Tune: “Jingle Bells” 

Four on each side, enter at back of 
stage, march around (to music) once, 
meet at center back, form in couples, 
mareh to front and form line straight 
across, while singing the following: 
Here we come, here we come, 

Jack-o’-lanterns all, 

You expect us ev’ry year, 

Coming in the fall. 

In the fall, in the fall, 

At merry Halloween, 

When fairy folk come skipping ’round, 

And goblins oft are seen. 

After singing above, march back- 
ward to back of stage. March for- 
ward to front. Separating at center, 
each side swing backward until two 
straight lines are formed at sides of 
stage, four children on each side. Each 
side march toward center, meeting, 
bowing, then backing to position. Two 
sides swing forward, meeting in line 
at front of stage. Sing: 

In pleasant summer-time 

The yellow blossoms grow 
On green and glossy vines, 

All planted in a row. 
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The little pumpkins come, 
First hard and round and greoy 

Hiding down among the leaves : 
Afraid of being seen. 


March around stage while 
the following: 


Then they grow, then they grow 
Larger ev’ry day, 

Round and shining, like the sun 
Yellow, bright and gay. : 

If you’ve watched very close 
Maybe you have spied 

Jack-o’-lantern eyes and nose, 
And big mouth smiling wide. 


Stand in line across front of stage 
while singing: : 
When Halloween draws near, 

And Jack Frost nips the vines 
Then, standing bravely forth, ’ 

Each Jack-o’-lantern shines. 

And we have come to-day 

To gaily nod and smile, 

To march and sing and skip for you 

For just a little while. 


Join hands (hands held high). Then 
(to music) take three steps backward, 
hop; three steps forward, hop. tepeat, 

Right face. Marching, form circle, 
then skip-step three times around cir- 
cle. March to front of ‘stage. Bow. 
Sing: 

Now farewell, we must go, 

Jack-o’lanterns all, 

But you’ll see us once again 

When comes another fall! 

_ Wave right hand in farewell while 
singing above lines. Then repeat, 
while marching off stage. 


singing 


Brownies 
By Cora Curtis Long 


October clouds their tears have shed, 
October skies bend blue o’erhead. 
With softened light the sun-rays fall 
On bending boughs of maples tall. 


Busy Brownies their brushes dip— 
Slyly from tree to tree they skip, 
Flecking with gold the green elm row, 
Flushing the oak to fiery glow; 


Splashing with sober brown the leaves 
That flutter from the gray ash trees; 
Tipping with light the poplars fair, 

Spreading their gay tints everywhere. 


Plying their tasks from day to day 
These sprightly artists work away, 
Then when the Autumn days are done 
They slip away, their rest well won. 


The Old Farm Lane 
By Clinton Scollard 


The maples, with their crimson stain, 
Beguile me down the old farm lane, 
Where the slow-moving cattle go 

At dewfall in the afterglow, 

The pastures wrapped in amber gloss, 
When dreamily there drifts across 
The milking cry, “Co’ boss! Co’ boss! 


Here sumachs show their gleaming fire 
Above the purple aster spire; 

And here, like embers in an urn, 
The bending barberries blush 


burn; ; 
While from the opened milkweed pod 
Drift snowy sails, and o’er the sod 
Lift torches of the goldenrod. 


and 


The air is soft, the air is sweet; 
The bygone lure of truant feet 
Calls as it did in distant days 
When all the world was hung 
haze, ; 
The haze of youth, and dreams wert 


with 


fain ; 
And filled with glories that remain 
A halo ’round the old farm lane: 
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Announcing 





the New Columbia School Phonograph 





—The ultra-fine, 
super-quiet playing 
surface of the New 
Process Columbia 
Records. 

B—tThe rigid core that 

acts as a backbone 
to the surface fab- 
ric and adds life to 
the record, 





The Only Cabinet Phonograph 
Manufactured Especially 


for School Use 


HROUGH Columbia’s un- 

faltering enterprise to make 
“Columbia” mean the best in 
instruments, in recording and in 
records, the phonograph has 
come to take its rightful place 
as a musical instrument of the 
highest type. And in the New 
Columbia, pictured here, you will 
find an instrument unmatched 
by any other phonograph for 
beauty, solid cabinet construc- 
tion, musical calibre and me- 
chanical efficiency. 


Here are some of the special 
features which are worthy of 
your particular attention: 


New, three-spring Columbia Motor 
—the most compact, durable and effi- 
cient motor in the history of the 
phonograph. It runs with the preci- 
sion of a fine watch. 


Stout artillery wheels—making it 
easy to move from place to place. 


ee ee 


Handle that gives easy balance on 
wheels. 


Six shelves for records—permit 
classification of marches, folk dances, 
songs, music appreciation, stories, etc. 


Locks on cover and doors—pro- 
tecting movable parts and assuring 
security for records. 


All exposed metal parts nickeled. 


Exclusive tone control leaves. 


This instrument is finished in 
red mahogany, brown mahog- 
any and golden oak. The list 
price is $120. 


Any Columbia Dealer will be 
glad to place a New Columbia 
School Phonograph in your class- 
room, so you may verify every 
claim that has been made for 
this instrument. Of course, this 
trial will be without cost or obli- 
gation to you. 


Special Offer to Schools 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


1819 Broadway, New York 


with New Process Records 
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Teachers who are unable to obtain Columbia 
Educational Records from local Columbia 
Dealers may send orders direct to Educa- 
tional Department, Columbia Graphophone 
Company, New York City 


Send this coupon for free literature 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Please send me the following literature: 


Special Offer Folk Dances 
Graded List of Records Children’s Songs 
Primary Records Singing Games 
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Brownies and Corn Shocks 
By Sara Bond 
A Dramatized Song to Tune of “Lightly Row.” 


For any number of small children; 
girls are Corn Shocks, boys are Brown- 
ies. Girls have cornstalks fastened 
around waist, reaching from floor to a 
few inches above head. Boys have 
Brownie suits or long overalls and 
Brownie caps. At beginning of song 
Corn Shocks are in place on stage with 
curtains closed. Lights are turned as 
low as possible, Brownies are back of 
stage out of sight. Singing may be 
done by any number, not in sight. 


Halloween, Halloween! 

Soon the Brownies may be seen. 

Wait and hark, wait and hark! 

It is yet too dark. 

Soon the moon will show his face, 
Lighting all the darkened place. 

Brownies know, Brownies know! 

To the cornfield go 

Hum the tune over rn Brownies 
march to front of curtain, Some stand 
erect, others hop on one foot, some on 
hands and feet, some waddle like 
ducks, with hands on ankles; they are 
never all still at once. While second 
stanza is sung lights get gradually 
brighter but not very bright; Brownies 
continue capering before closed cur- 
tain. 

Moonlight bright, moonlight bright! 
Shining o’er the earth to-night. 

Just the time, just the time 

For some fun so fine! 

Let the winds that rise and fall 
Vake this word to one and all: 

Brownies know, Brownies know! 

To the cornfield go. 

Hum tune over while curtain is 
drawn very slowly and Brownies march 
(capering) to sides of stage and take 
places by Corn Shocks, capering 
around Shocks till humming stops. 
While third stanza is sung, Brownies 
play hide-and-seek behind Corn Shocks, 
moving briskly from one shock to an- 
other. 

3rownies free, Brownies free! 
Brownies skipping in their glee. 

Oh, what fun, oh, what fun! 

See the Brownies run. 

Hid behind each shock of corn, 
Hide-and-seek till break of morn. 

See them play, see them play! 

Brownies glad and gay. 

At beginning of fourth stanza, 
Corn Shocks begin to chase Brownies. 
Oh, just see, oh, just see! 
Corn Shocks can so lively be. 

Corn Shocks brown, Corn 

brown! 

Chase the Brownies round. 
See them jump and skip and run, 
Playing tag is oh, such fun! 

Dancing too, dancing too! 

Oh, what won’t they do? 


Hum the tune while playing contin- 
ues. Near the end of humming the 
Corn Shocks take their former places, 
Brownies by their sides. While fifth 
stanza is sung, all unite in a grand 
march, arrangement being according to 
numbers of Brownies and Corn Shocks. 
If there is the same number of each, 
the Brownies might march forward, 
Brownies being partners to Corn 
Shocks and partners holding hands. 

Morning’s come, morning’s come! 
Now must end the Brownies’ fun. 

Brownies gay, Brownies gay, 

Now must stop their play. 

Surely you’ll agree with us 
That this little funniness 

Odd won’t seem, odd won’t seem, 

’Cause it’s Halloween! 

Quick curtain makes good ending, 
or all may march from stage at back. 


Shocks 
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Columbus But _— hath her perfect work”; 
By Bessie E. Langdon at last 
He dreamed of untrod paths, unchart- a = ever-beckoning shore he 


ed seas, 

He answered when strange waves call- 
ed ever, “Come! 

Instead of help, men gave him jibes 
and jeers— 


He sought for wealth beyond the call- 
ing seas, 

Riches to pour into the lap of Spain, 

Earning for him the gratitude of 


But what brave heart e’er turned aside kings; 
for these? He found, but never knew it, more 
than these. 


His patience and high courage never 
failed, 

Through years of asking (though he 
was denied). 


His name would be but dim on Fame’s 
white page, 
Had he gained only what he sought, 








The Queer Little Owl 


Words and Music by ISABEL WISTER 
> 
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1. A queer lit-tle owl flew out of a tree, And seemed surprised that he met me A - 
2. He wink’dand he blink’d his yellow eyes, That looked so funny and yet so wise,But you'll 
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walk-ing thro’ the woods, yousee,So ear “- ly in the morn-ing. He 
scarce be-lieve the big sur- prise He gave me that ear - ly morn-ing. For 
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sat him down nor said “Tu whoo!” In an - swer to my “‘How-do-you do’’; And 


when he turned hishead a-way IthoughtI saw as plain as day An- 
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we sim- ply stared, we two, Who met in the ear-ly morn-ing. I 
| oth - er faceon his feathers gray—As sure as I live, that morn - ing. 
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won-dered quite as much as he— I al = waystho’t thatanowl would be In 
so it gave me aterrible fright, And I fear my manners wereim- po- lite, For 
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But now the land which, unay-ares, 
joes. Nawares, he 
His dauntless spirit honors, ave + 









tO age, 
And so, when men our nation’s story 
hear— ae 
The grandest theme in Freedom's har. 
mony, 
True tale, surpassing Old Earth’s leg 
ends brave— 
“All hail, Columbus!”’ shall sound loud 


and clear. 


Hobgoblin Time 
By Maude Wood Henry 


When chills begin to prick the spine 
And nights are full of fear, 

You know it’s ’most hobgoblin time, 
The weirdest of the year. 


When witches ride among the clouds 
And spooks are dimly seen 

And you’re afraid to talk out loud— 
It’s ghostly Halloween. 


When streets are filled with eeric sights 
And things you hate to meet, 
Like death-heads with great eyes alight 
Above a winding sheet; 

When jack-o’-lanterns at you stare 
And tick-tacks tap the pane, 

When cabbages sail through the air 
And spectral showers of grain; 


When gates and doorsteps frisk away 
With not a soul in sight, 

And spirit bugles round you play 
And you’re ’most dead from fright— 


It’s dear, old spooky Halloween, 
Packed full of fearsome joys; 
When girlish ghosts are to be seen 
And ghoulish masks hide boys. 


What Would He Say? 
By Cora Allen 


If Christopher Columbus 
Could see our world to-day, 
Our radio and wireless, 
I wonder what he’d say! 


If he could see our cities 
On a pleasant holiday, 
Our airplanes and our autos 

What do you s’pose he’d say? 
If he could view our shipping, 
On ocean and in bay, 
Our subways and our railroads, 
Just think what he might say! 


But if he saw us shirking, 
Because we’d rather play 

Instead of bravely working, 
What would Columbus say? 


The Jack-o’-Lantern Man 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 

(Recitation for a little boy. Motions 
easily be devised.) 
First you need to get a pumpkin, 
Firm and smooth and yellow, 
Round and shiny, big and hard— 
Just a handsome fellow! 


may 


Cut a round place from the top, 
Lift it by the handle, 

Scoop out seeds and pulp, then ‘ix 
The place to hold the candle. 


Make two big, round holes for eyes, 
Then cut out a ’normous 
Smiley, stretchy, curly mouth, 
Turned up at the corners. 


Put in little sticks for teeth, 
Missing here and there one. 
Make a long, three-cornered nose 
Isn’t he a “quare’’ one? 


Now, just after dark, you’ll see, 
ng ce his candle’s lighted, 
Jack come calling ’round, 










bed and sound a- sleep, yousee, By sun - rise in the morn = ing. 
| sudden he spread his wingsin flight, Not stop- ping to say ‘Good morn- ing!” 
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timely assistance in the hour of need. 



















































when ill, to be free from Bill-Worries. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is an organization of Teachers for Teachers. 
For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, it engages to render to its members 
It is the Good Samaritan on a sound economic basis. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


Pays $50.00 a Month when you are totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness. 
Pays $11.67 a Week when you are quaran- 


tined and your salary has stopped. 


Pays $25.00 a Month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from your work. 

Pays 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for 
two months when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 

Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major accidents or 
for accidental loss of life. 

If you are just beginning to teach—or are a new reader of Normal Instructor—we_ suggest 

that you follow the example of thousands of experienced Teachers who already share T. ©. U. 


protection and, in time of need, participate in its benefits. 


Just sign your name and address in the corner, tear off and mail for complete information. It 


will place you under no obligation. 
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Teachers Casualty Underwriters q 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


She did what thousands of other Teachers have done—pro- 
vided before it was too late for that help in time of need that the 
T. C. U. so readily extends to every one of its members. 


How cheering it is to receive a check from the T. C. U. What a relief, 
What a help, when recovered, to start 
again without the dead weight of debt to carry. 


Pays Double these benefits for travel acci- 
dents sustained through railway, street car, 
or steamboat wreck. 


Pays Operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits if your policy has been maintained 
in force for one year. 


Larger Benefits—Policies issued for increased 
benefits at proportionately increased pre- 
miums, for those educators receiving larger 
pay-checks. 
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These Teachers DID 


Mrs. Lulu C, Koenig, County Supt. Goshen 
Co., Wyoming, wrote: “I received the check 
for $93.33 from your company yesterday. To 
say I was pleased is not half enough, for words 
fail to express my gratitude. On account of my 
unexpected illness, I had not been able to pay 
the taxes on my home, and was notified last 
week that the property would have to be ad- 
vertised for sale for taxes. Now on account of 
your kindness I will be able to meet the taxes 
today. I do not know how to thank you enough 
and will try and interest all my teachers this 
fall in your company.” 


Mrs, Effie Alleman, Cokeville, Wyo., wrote: 
“The check which arrived from your oflice re- 
cently was almost as sudden as my accident 
and as much of a surprise. I did not expect a 
cent as I thought I must be a member thirty 
days before benefits started. Imagine how I 
changed my opinion of insurance eompanies 
(T. C. U. in particular), when I received word 
that I was eligible to accident benefits, It made 
Christmas possible for my family. I feel that 
I belong to a near-family rather than a cold 
company.” 





Elizabeth J. Agnew, Hays, Kansas, wrote: 
“T want to thank you for the promptness with 
which you acted upon my case. I am convinced 
that a teacher cannot make a better investment 
than that which the T. C. U. offers, both for 
the money return and for the peace of mind 
that it gives to know that some provision has 
already been made to keep her from the ex- 
pense of illness,” 


J. W. Crabtree, National Education Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C., wrote: “I feel very 
grateful for the prompt attention given to my 
ease after the automobile injury, and for the 
check covering the benefits allowed. This is the 
second time you have come ferward so prompt 
ly with benefits on account of injuries and sick- 
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Lincoln, Nebraska 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 741 T. C. U. Bldg. 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Pumpkin and Jack-o’-Lantern 
(For a girl holding a pumpkin and a boy 
holding a jack-o’-lantern.) 
I’m a pumpkin, round and yellow, 
Such a very saucy fellow, 
Every hour I heave a sigh, 
Will I become a Pumpkin Pie? 


No, no, no, it is said, 

You are just a pumpkin head, 

If Jack-o’-Lantern shines so bright, 
’Tis just because of candle-light! 


The Guest 


Perhaps you have heard of Jack Frost, 
Who’s traveling down from the North 
To give you a call, 
Big folks and small, 
No matter what it may cost. 


He sails on an iceberg, I know; 

And the wind is his captain and crew; 
And he reaches our shore 
A short time before 

The beautiful lady of snow. 


He’s a reckless young fellow, is Jack; 
He has the most wonderful knack 

Of pinching your ears 

And bringing the tears, 
And giving your pitcher a crack. 


He cries to the brooks, “Silence, all!” 
While he holds every bubble in thrall; 
And the finest of skating 
Is surely awaiting 
The boy who fears not a fall. 


The Trail to Boyland 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


Where the maple leaves are yellow 
And the apples plump and mellow, 
And the purple grapes are bursting 
with their rich autumnal wine, 
And the oak leaves redly flaming— 
All the blaze of sunset shaming— 
Is a trail that wanders idly to a land 
of yours and mine. 


It goes through the grassy hollows 
And across the hills; it follows 
All the playful turns and curvings 
of the ever-singing streams; 
Overgrown with tangled grasses, 
All the olden haunts it passes, 
Till it fades into a vista that is 
cherished in our dreams, 


Past the pokeweeds and their berries 
And the dance halls of the fairies, 
Over field and through the forest it 
goes ever on and on. 
With the thrush and kildee singing 
And the redbird madly winging 
Far ahead of us to somewhere, 
where the sunset meets the dawn. 


Up and down, the hillsides hugging, 
With the hazel bushes tugging 
At our arms, and blushing sumach 
holding spicy berries out; 
And the hawtrees and the beeches, 
Hickories and plums and peaches— 
Just as young and just as plenty— 
all our thoughts of age to flout! 


So it stretches and it glistens, 
Far away—and he who listens 
Hears the echo of the hailings and 
the murmur of a song 
That comes through the silence throb- 
bing— 
Half with 
bing— 
Till it clutches at the heartstrings 
and would hold them overlong. 


laughter, half with sob- 


This the trail—the Trail of Boyland— 
How it spans the miles to joyland! 
Passing leafy lane and _ blossom- 
tangled vine, and bush and tree, 
Coaxing bees till they, in coming, 
Fill the hush of noon with humming— 
And the wondrous way to Boyland 
stretches fair for you and me! 





The Discovery of America 
By Hope Nelson 


“Ho, sailors!” cried Columbus, 
“My words now understand; 
I give a velvet doublet 
To him who first sights land.” 
Then eagerly each seaman 
The far horizon scanned. 


And eagerly, Columbus 

Himself watched through the night 
A something in the distance 

That glimmered, faintly bright, 
Appearing, disappearing, 

Like torch or candle-light. 


And lo! when dawned the morning, 
Upon the ocean’s sheen 

Lay stretched a beauteous island, 
All clothed in living green; 

The fairest sight the Spaniards 
For many a day had seen. 


Then all the island people 
Ran down upon the shore, 

To view the winged sea-monsters 
Unknown to them before; 

“Ho, seamen!” cried Columbus, 
“Quickly the small boat lower.” 


Right merrily the sailors 
Rowed o’er the dancing main, 

While floated on the breezes 
The royal flag of Spain, 

The flag of two red lions, 
And golden castles twain. 


Oh, joyfully Columbus 
Upon the earth knelt down, 

And claimed the new-found country 
For the Castilian crown, ; 

While gazed in awe-struck wonder 
The island people brown. 


But for the velvet doublet, 

No seaman made demand, 
Because they judged Columbus 
The first to sight the land, 
Since he had first discovered 
The light upon the strand. 


My Jack-o’-Lantern 
By Laura M. Fitch 


I’ve a jolly Jack-o’-Lantern 
With a smile that’s very wide, 

And a face all bright and shiny 
From a.candle that’s inside. 


He is such a happy fellow 

That he makes me happy too, 
Makes me wish to be the light 

That would bring the smile to you. 


I think I’ll learn a lesson 
From my jolly little Jack: 
I’ll smile at everybody too, 
And watch my smile come back. 
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We Love October 
By Marian Mitchell 


Of all the glad months of the year 
We love October best; 

Although the leaves are falling down, 
And empty is each nest. 


The blue-birds to the South have flown, 
Dear Robin’s voice is still, 

The roses wild, and goldenrod, 
Have vanished from the hill. 


Then sad October croons and sighs, 
That’s why we love her best; 

She’s singing to the birds and flow’rs, 
And putting them to rest. 


Things to See 


(Let the school or grade recite first and last 
stanzas, a boy representing Dick Stanzas 2, 4, 
and 6, and a girl representing Mary Stanzas 
3, 5, and 7.) 


1 
“Where have you been, and what did 
you see, 
This sunny October day? 
And why do you look so very wise, 
Oh, little boy Dick, and May?” 


“We've seen such a lot of curious 
things— 
A squirrel trying to fly! 
And he did it too, ’way over the brook 
From the walnut tree so high.” 


. 3 
“An owl looking out of his dungeon 
dark 
In a hollow apple tree, 
Just spying his neighbors with blinking 
eyes 
And pretending he couldn’t see.” 


“A wood-mouse playing at hide-and- 
seek 
With a squirrel in a striped coat; 
Some froggies, tired of leap-frog’s 
charm, 
Were sailing in a peapod boat.” 


5 ° 
“A blue jay hiding his winter corn, 
And watched by a squirrel red; 
A woodpecker making a nice round 
door, 
In Farmer Hackett’s shed.” 


“A cricket under a maple leaf 
Playing the fiddle slow— 
When it gets so late, then his toes get 
numb; 
His leg is his bow, you know.” 
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Contains: 


Contains: 
Recitations for Primary Grades. 
Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Acrostics. 





Pieces and Plays for October Days 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Little Plays and Pieces for Autumn Festivals. 
Dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, and Music for Columbus Day. 
Nearly 100 Pages of Halloween Material. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. Order from Nearest Point 


Each of the Above Books Contains 192 Pages. 


Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Dialogues, Plays, and Music. 
Stories. 


Price 35 cents. 
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“A thistle dressed in his winter fyrs: 
Some little wee birds at play; 

And bunny rabbit behind a fer, 
All ready to run away.” 


8 
Now four bright eyes, if they’re opened 
wide, 
Find plenty of things to sce, 
When you hear what May and Dick 
told me, 
I am sure you will quite agree. 


Picking the Apples 
Apples to pick! apples to pick! 
Come with a basket and come with a 
stick. 
Rustle the trees and shake them down 
And let every boy take care of his 
crown. 


There you go, Tommy! 
Jim! 

Crawl to the end of that crooked limb, 

Carefully pick the fairest and best; 

Now for a shake, and down come the 
rest. 


Up with you, 


Thump! plump! down they come rain- 

ing! 

Shake away! shake till not one is re- 
maining. 

Hopping off here, and popping off 
there, 

Apples and apples are everywhere, 


Golden russets, with sunburnt cheek, 

Fat, ruddy Baldwins, jolly and sleek; 

Pippins, not much when they ieet 
your eyes, 

But wait till you see them in tarts and 
pies! 


Where are the Pumpkin Sweets? Oh, 
here! 
Where are the Northern Spies! Oh, 


there! 

And there are the Nodheads, and here 
the Snows, 

And yonder the Porter, best apple that 
grows, 


Beautiful Bellefleurs, yellow as gold, 
Think not we’re leaving you out in the 


cold; 
And dear fat Greenings, so prime to 
ake, 
I'll eat of you now, for true love's sake. 


Oh, bright is the autumn sun o’erhead, 

And bright are the piles of gold and 
red! 

And rosy and bright as the apples 
themselves 

Are Jim, Tom and Harry, as merry as 
elves. 


What Matters 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


My mother says she does not care 

About the color of my hair, 

Nor if my eyes are blue or brown 

Nor if my nose turns up or down,— 
It really doesn’t matter. 


And Mother says she does not care 
If I am dark or if I’m fair, 
Nor if I’m thin or if i’m fat; : 
She does not fret o’er things like 
that,— 
It really doesn’t matter. 


But if I cheat or tell a lie , ' 

Or say mean things to make folks ety; 

Or if I’m rude and impolite 

And do not try to do the right,— 
Then that does really matter. 


It isn’t looks that make one great 
But character that seals your fate; 
It’s what’s within your heart, you Se 
That makes or mars your destiny,— 
And that does really matter. 
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Jake Your Dentists Advice! 


—_ > 








Demonstrating how 
Dr. West's Tooth 
Brush fits the back 
surfaces of the teeth 


Absent 


229% Days 
on Account 


of Toothache ** : 


This is the record of 1,200 
children in one school for 
one school year. 


Have you set your hoped- 
for attendance mark this 
year? 


You can only attain it if 
you see that every child 
inyour room keeps a clean 
mouth, 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
isa development of mod- 
ern dental science. A 
small brush that reaches 
every part of every tooth. 
Especially designed to 
brush the teeth the one 
correct way—up over your 
lower gums, down over 
the upper gums. 


Children “take to” Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush be- 
cause it is small and easy 
touse. This perfect brush 
is tecommended for chil- 
dren and adults by lead- 
ing dentists and health 
authorities. 


Your dealer has a supply 
at these standard prices: 


Child’s Size * 25c¢ 
Youth’s Size - 35¢ 
Adult’s Size - 50c 





Cleans 
OUTSIDE 


Cleans 
INSIDE 





and BETWEEN 


DrWes 


TOOTH BRUSH 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France, 
zermany, Australia, New Zealand. Canada meroug 
other patents pending Our rights will be fully protected 
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THE WESTERN CO. Chicago New Yor' 











Entertainment — Continued 








Little Orphant Annie’s Return 
By Nelle Cacsar 


(Fire Prevention Day—October 9) 
(Tune: “Little Orphant Annie.” The music 
may be had from J. V. Krull Publishing Co., 
2041 Talbot Ave., N. Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Little Orphant Annie’s come to our 
house to stay, 
The one who lived with us before, an’ 
brushed the crumbs away. 
But now she’s growing up real fast, an’ 
wants to enter High, 
So Mother says she’ll take her back 
again as her stand-by. 
An’ now she tells true stories, most 
*bout fire bugs so bright, 
That sneak around your houses, like a 
thief comes in the night. 
An’ if you aren’t careful, an’ leave 
matches ’round about, 
The fire bug’ll get you 
f you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


An’ once there was a little boy, his 
parents wouldn’t mind, 
An’ when his mother went away, some 
matches he did find. 
He took them quickly to the barn, an’ 
sad I am to say, 
He built a bonfire from the scraps that 
all around him lay. 
The barn was soon on fire, an’ the boy 
got badly burned, 
It was an awful lesson that too late 
poor Johnnie learned. 
So don’t you ever play with matches, 
or without a doubt, 
The fire bug’ll get you 
f you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


And once there was a lady built a fire 
in her grate, 

She saw a lady coming, so she wander- 
ed to the gate. 

An’ while she stood an’ gossiped with 
her friend across the way, 

A spark flew out upon the rug and for 
a minute lay 

Quite harmless, then commenced to 
burn. The flames leaped high and 
higher, 

An’ when the lady turned around, her 
house was all on fire. 

Through carelessness she lost her home 
and all things ’round about, 

An’ the fire bug had got her 

’Cause she 
Didn’t 
Watch 
Out! 


An’ ouce there were some children had 
a picnic in the park, 
Built a fire to cook their wieners, 
stayed till almost dark. 
But left the embers burning bright, 
an’ ’twas hot weather too,— 
They never thought of damage that 
these coals to trees might do. 
But they were wakened in the night, 
the trees were all ablaze, 
The firemen tried to put it out, it burn- 
ed for many days, 
An’ so the pretty park was spoiled by 
blackness ’round about, 
The fire bug had got it 
’Cause they 
Didn’t 
Watch 
Out! 


An’ Little Orphant Annie says that 
when you burn soft coal, 
It forms a coating very thick right in 
your chimney hole, 
An’ every spring you should be wise 
an’ take a holiday, 
An’ tie a brick onto a rope and climb 
the roof so grey. 
Then drop it in the chimney, gently 
pull it up and down— 
The soot will fly in great, big clouds, 
so cover up your crown— 
For mostest fires get started from your 
chimneys ’round about, 
An’ the fire bug’ll get yours, 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 
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“How We Solved the Clothes 
Problem In Our Family” 


‘© A YEAR ago I found the way, not only 

to have smart, becoming dresses and 
other pretty garments for myself, but 
also a solution of the clothes problem in 
our family. 


“What is more, I have found the way to 
make more money than I ever expected to 
earn, Altogether my discovery has meant 
so much to my happiness and success that 
[I am sure other women and giris will be 
interested in hearing about it. 

“Soon after leaving school, I started to 
work as a clerk in an oflice down-town. 
There were four of us, Ted, my ten-year- 
old brother; ‘Sister,’ just six; mother and 
myself. We had practically nothing but 
my meagre wage, and this, with the small 
income father had left us, provided funds 
enough to just about pay for our rent and 
food. There never seemed to be any 
money left for clothes. 


“Well, one night, after the children 
were in bed, mother and I had a serious 
discussion of our finances. We decided 
that we could save quite a little if I be- 
came the family dressmaker. But soon I 
became so discouraged by my mistakes 
and the ludicrous garments I made that 
I told mother I would surely have to take 
at least a few lessons. But how was I to 
do it? 

“T couldn’t possibly give up my position 
and leave home to learn how to make our 
clothes—we could scarcely get along as 


it was. 
A Wonderful Story 


“Then one night I read in a fashion 
magazine the story of a girl who had 
learned right in her own home, during 
spare time, through an institute of do- 
mestic arts and sciences, how to make 
for herself just the kind of smart, becom- 
ing dresses and hats she had always 
wanted, 

“It seemed such a wonderful oppor- 
tunity that I wrote for more information 
and a few days later I joined the Woman’s 
Institute and took up Dressmaking. 


“T began at once to make actual gar- 
ments and in just a little while I was 
making all our clothes with no difficulty 
whatever, 

“Of course, as a member I had an op- 
portunity to learn a great deal about the 
Institute and its work. It’s perfectly 
wonderful what this great school is doing 
for women and girls all over the world! 
You see, it makes no difference where you 
live, because all the instruction is carried 
on by mail. And it is no disadvantage if 
you are employed during the day or have 
household duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote as much or 
as little time to the work as you wish, 
and just whenever it is convenient. 


Distinctive Clothes at Last! 


“T soon learned to copy models I saw in 
the shop windows, on the street, and in 
fashion magazines. Every step was so 
clearly explained that the things I had 
always thought only a professional dress- 
maker could do were perfectly easy for 
me! 

“Then, too, my Woman's Institute 
training taught me the secret of distinc- 


tive dress—what colors and fabrics are 
most appropriate for different types of 
women, how to develop style and add 
those little touches that make clothes dis- 
tinctively becoming. 

“Well, when I found I was getting 
along so splendidly, I decided to do more 
than make just my own clothes, 


Earning Money at Home 


“Tt wasn’t long before my dresses at- 
tracted the attention of the best-dressed 
people. I called on several women who 
for years had gone to expensive city shops 
for their clothes. They welcomed my 
suggestion that I could create the kind of 
clothes they wanted and save them money 
besides. 

“In less than six months from the night 
I first read about the Woman’s Institute, 
I had given up my position at the office 
and had more dressmaking than I could 
possibly do alone. I had to get first one, 
then two women to do the piain sewing. 
Now Iam planning to move my shop from 
home to a business block in town. 


“Of course, our own clothes problems 
are a thing of the past. The dresses 
mother and I wear are always admired, 
the children have an abundance of attrac- 
tive clothes and there is no more worry- 
ing about money. My income is large 
enough to make us very comfortable in- 
deed.” 


of what just one 
woman has accomplished through the 
help of the Woman's Institute. Thou- 
sands of other girls and women, in every 
section of the country, have proved that 
it is possible for you to learn, easily and 
quickly, in spare time at home, to make 
all your own and your children’s clothes, 
or prepare for success in dressmaking or 
millinery as a business, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Institute and what it can do for 
you. Just send the coupon or a letter or 
post card, and you will receive—without 
obligation—the full story of this great 
school that is bringing the happiness of 
dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business to 
women and girls all over the world. 


This is the story 
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John Maynard 


*Twas on Lake Erie’s broad expanse 
One bright midsummer day, 

The gallant steamer Ocean Queen 
Swept proudly on her way. 


Bright faces clustered on the deck, 
Or, leaning o’er the side, 

Watched carelessly the feathery foam 
That. fiecked the rippling tide. 


Ah, who beneath that cloudless sky, 
That smiling bends serene, 

Could dream that danger, awful, vast, 
Impended o’er the scene; 

Could dream that ere an hour had sped 
That frame of sturdy oak 

Would sink beneath the lake’s blue 


waves, 
Blackened with fire and smoke? 


A seaman sought the captain’s side, 
A moment whispered low; 

The captain’s swarthy face grew pale; 
He hurried down below. 

Alas, too late! Though quick, 

sharp, 

And clear his orders came, 

No human efforts could avail 
To quench th’ insidious flame. 


The bad news quickly reached the deck, 
It sped from lip to lip, 

And ghastly faces everywhere 
Looked from the doomed ship. 

“Is there no hope, no chance of life?” 
A hundred lips implore; 

“But one,” the captain made reply, 
“To run the ship on shore.” 


A sailor, whose heroic soul 
That hour should yet reveal, 
By name John Maynard, eastern-born, 
Stood calmly at the wheel. 
“Head her southeast!” the 
shouts, 
Above the smothered roar, 
“Head her southeast without delay! 


”” 


Make for the nearest shore! 


captain 


No terror pales the helmsman’s cheek, 
Or clouds his dauniless eye, 
As, in a sailor’s measured tone, 
His voice responds, ‘‘Ay! 
Three hundred souls, the 
freight, 
Crowd forward wild with fear, 
While at the stern the dreaded flames 
Above the deck appear. 


aad 


ay! 
steamer’s 


John Maynard watched the nearing 
flames, 
But still with steady hand 
He grasped the wheel, and steadfastly 
He steered the ship to land. 
“John Maynard, can you still 
out?” 
He heard the captain cry; 
A voice from out the stifling smoke 
Faintly responds, “Ay! ay!” 


hold 


But half a mile! a hundred hands 
Stretch eagerly to shore. 
But half a mile! That distance sped 
Peril shall all be o’er. 
But half a mile! Yet stay, the flames 
No longer slowly creep, 
But gather round that helmsman bold, , 
With fierce, impetuous sweep. 
“John Maynard!” with an anxious 
voice 
The captain cries once more, 
“Stand by the wheel five minutes yet, 
And we shall reach the shore.” 
Through flame and smoke that daunt- 
less heart 
Responded firmly still, 
Unawed, though face to face 
death, 
“With God’s good help I will!’ 


The 


with 


approach with = giant 


flames 
strides, 

They scorch his hand and brow; 
One arm, disabled, seeks his side, 

Ah! 


he is conquered now. 


Our Reader 


and | 
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But no, his teeth are firmly set, 
He crushes down his pain, 

His knee upon the stanchion pressed, 
He guides the ship again. 


One moment yet! one moment yet! 
Brave heart, thy task is o’er, 

The pebbles grate beneath the keel, 
The steamer touches shore. 

Three hundred grateful voices rise 
In praise to God that He 

Hath saved them from the fearful fire, 
And from the engulfing sea. 


But where is he, that helmsman bold? 
The captain saw him reel, 
His nerveless hands released their 


task, 
He sank beside the wheel. 
; The wave received his lifeless corse, 
| Blackened with smoke and fire. 
God rest him! Never hero had 
A nobler funeral pyre! 
Horatio Alger, Jr. 


Piller Fights 


| Piller fights is fun, I tell you; 

There isn’t anything I’d rather do 
Than get a big piller and hold it tight, 
Stand up in bed and then just fight. 





Us boys allers have our piller fights 

And the best night of all is Pa’s lodge 
night. 

Soon as ever he goes, we say “Good 
night,” 

Then go right upstairs for a piller 
fight. 


Sometimes maybe Ma comes to the 
stairs 

And hollers up, “Boys, have you said 
your prayers?” 

And then George will holler “Yes, 
Mamma,” for he always has; 

Good deal of preacher about George, 
Pa says. 


Ma says “Pleasant dreams,” and shuts 
the door; 

If she’s a-listenin’ both of us snore, 

But as soon as ever she goes we light a 


light 
And pitch right into our piller fight. 


We play that the bed is Bunker Hill 
And George is Americans, so he stands 








still. 
3ut I am the British, so I must hit 
As hard as ever I can to make him git. 
We played Buena Vista one night— 
Tell you, that was an awful hard fight! 


Held up our pillers like they was a flag, 

An’ hollered, “Little more grape-juice, 
Captain Bragg!” 

That was the night that George hit the 
nail— 


You just ought to have seen those 


I was covered as white as flour, 

Me and him picked them up for ’most 
an hour; 

Next day when our ma saw that there 


mess 
She was pretty mad, you better guess; 


And she told our pa, and he just said, 
“Come right on out to this here shed.” 
Tell you, he whipped us till we were 


sore 
And made us both promise to do it no 
more. 


That was a long time ago, and now 
lodge nights 

Or when Pa’s away we have piller 
fights, 

But in Buena Vista George is bound 

To see there aren’t any nails any- 
where ’round. 


Piller fights is fun, I tell you; 

There isn’t anything I’d rather do 

Than get a big piller and hold it tight, 

Stand up in bed, and then just fight. 
D. A. Ellsworth. 


Give Them the Flowers Now 


Closed eyes can’t see the white roses, 
Cold hands can’t hold them, you 
know; 
Breath that is stilled cannot gather 
The odors that sweet from them 
blow. 
Death, with a peace beyond dreaming, 
Its children of earth doth endow; 
Life is the time we can help them, 
So give them the flowers now! 


Here are the struggles and striving, 
Here are the cares and the tears; 
Now is the time to be smoothing 
The frowns and the furrows and 
fears. 
What to closed eyes are kind sayings? 
What to hushed heart is deep vow? 
Naught can avail after parting, 
So give them the flowers now! 


Just a kind word or a greeting; 
Just a warm grasp or a smile— 
These are the flowers that will lighten 
The burdens for many a mile, 
After the journey is over 
What is the use of them; how 
Can they carry them who must be 
carried? 
Oh, give them the flowers now! 


Blooms from the happy heart’s garden, 
Plucked in the spirit of love; 
Blooms that are earthly reflections 
Of flowers that blossom above. 
Words cannot tell what a measure 
Of blessing such gifts will allow 
To dwell in the lives of many, 
So give them the flowers now! 





feathers sail! 


Leigh M. Hodges. 
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The Quality of Mercy 


(From “The Merchant of Venice”) 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice 


bless’d: 
It blesseth him that gives and him that 


takes. 

Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it be. 
comes 

The thronéd monarch better than his 


crown. 

His sceptre shows the force of tem. 
poral power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and feay 
of kings; 

But mercy 
sway; 

It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show 
likest God’s 


is above this  sceptred 


When mercy seasons justice. There 
fore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider 
this, 


That, in the course of justice, none of 


us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for 
mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us 
all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 
William Shakespeare, 


A Night with a Wolf 


Little.one, come to my knee! 
Hark, how the rain is pouring 
Over the roof, in the pitch-black night, 
And the wind in the woods a- 
roaring! 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the story with kisses; 
Father was lost in the pitch-black 
night, 
In just such a storm as this is! 


High up on the lonely mountains, 
Where the wild men watched and 
waited 
Wolves in the forest, and bears in the 
bush, 
And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the night together 


Came down, and the wind came 
after, 

Bending the props of the _pine-tree 
roof, 


And snapping many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded,— 

Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 


There, from the blowing and raining 
Crouching, I sought to hide me: 
Something rustled, two green eyes 

shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 


Little one, be not frightened; 
I and the wolf together, 
Side by side, through the long, long 


nig 
Hid from the awful weather. 


His wet fur pressed against me; 
Each of us warmed the other; 
Each of us felt, in the stormy dark, 
That beast and man was brother. 


And when the falling forest | 
No longer crashed in warning, 
Each of us went from our hiding-place 
Forth in the wild, wet morning. 


Darling, kiss me in payment! 
Hark, how the wind is roaring; 

Father’s house is a better place 
When the stormy rain is pouring: 





Bayard Taylor. 
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Who is the dullest boy 


His name doesn’t matter, but his dullness does. Had you ever thought 
his teeth might be the cause? 

Try to get him to have his dentist put his teeth in condition and 
instruct him to brush his teeth twice a day. It is possible he wiil be- 


And while you are teaching him this good habit, tell him of the 
difference between a good and a poor tooth brush. 
Show him a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. The curved handle 
makes it easy to get the brush around every tooth. The bristles— 
graduated, strong, tufted—clean every tooth thoroughly. And “‘a clean 
tooth never decays.” 
Every boy and girl ought to know about it. Will you tell those in 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush comes in three sizes—child’s, 
youth’s, adult's; and in three textures of bristles—hard, medium and 
soft. It is always sold in the yellow box. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. If you ever 
have one that is not absolutely satisfactory, return it to us and we will 


Send for interesting FREE booklet, “The Care of the Teeth,” 
for your class. Also write for our honor chart, which will help 
you keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the care of their teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Sold by all dealers in the United States and Canada 
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A Hoosier Tea for Riley’s Birth- 
By Jessie M. Vandever 


i’ you wish to raise money to pur- 
chase several volumes of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s works for your 
school library, try a Hoosier Tea on 
his birthday, October 7. It may be 
advertised by the following jingles: 


The Riley Favorites 

Very glad will be 

To serve you with cake and pie 
At the Hoosier Tea. 


A program of songs and poems 
Will well rendered be; 

Come and enjoy them one and all 
At.the Hoosier Tea. 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 
And Orphant Annie 

Pleased will be 

To greet you at the Hoosier Tea. 


Our Hired Girl 

And The Raggedy Man 
Will try to please you 
In every way they can 
At the Hoosier Tea. 


Billy Miller, the little clown, 
Will at the Hoosier Tea 
Assist Marthy Ellen 

At table number three. 


Of course there’s bound to be 

Giggling and fun by the Fool Young- 
sters 

At the Hoosier Tea! 


Doc Sifers has promised 
Medical aid free 

To any one in need of same 
At the Hoosier Tea. 


Granny has promised 

At the Hoosier Tea to be, 

Also Old John Henry 

Who may play the fiddle for thee. 


And at the Hoosier Tea will be 
Dear, patient Tiny Tim, 
Who prayed “God Bless us Every 


9, 


Don’t forget to speak to him, 


America, America, 

Queen at the Hoosier Tea will be; 
She will lead the singing of 

“My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 


This tea should be held in a large 
room in which many small tables for 
serving may be placed, the Riley char- 
acters acting as waitresses and wait- 
ers. These tables should be numbered 
1, 2, 3, etc., certain characters being 
assigned certain tables. 

Those waiting on table should be 
well provided with small squares of 
plain paper on which they write the 
price of the refreshments ordered. 
Customers take these to the checking 
desk and pay there. 

The refreshments may consist of pie, 
cake, coffee, tea and ice cream, price 
charged allowing a fair profit. 

The checking booth may be decorat- 
ed with autumn foliage and pumpkins 
to represent “When the Frost is on the 
Punkin.” A character dressed as a 
farmer is the checker. Several other 
poems could easily be illustrated and 
would add greatly to the room’s attrac- 
tiveness. 

Be sure to have plenty of costumed 
characters, each character wearing the 
name of the appropriate poem. The 
costumes should be as nearly in keep- 
ing with the original as possible. 

The following program may be ren- 
dered during the serving of the tea if 
desired: 


Song—“Little Orphant Annie’ 
Reading—“Elmer Brown” 
Reading—“Old Swimmin’ Hole” 
Song—“The Bee Bag” 
Reading—‘“‘Our Hired Girl’ 
Reading—“The Raggedy Man” 
Reading—“Billy Miller” 
Song—‘“There Is Ever a Song Some- 


where” 

Reading—“‘Almost Beyond Endur- 
ance” 

Reading—“When the Frost Is on the 
Punkin” 
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Reading—“Knee Deep in June” 
Song—-“There, Little Girl, 
Reading — | 
eading—“Fool Youngsters” 
Reading—“Granny”’ — 
Reading—“Out to Old Aunt Mary'e 
Song—“Old Fashioned Bible” (he 
‘ Bd Old Lege Home”’) : 
eading—“Go less Us ao 
One® 8, Every 
Reading—‘“‘America”’ 
Song—“America” 


The above are all readings oy « 
from the, works of James Whiter s 
Riley with the exception of the last 
which is the national hymn “America,” 
By “reading” is meant either reading 
or recitation. The music for the songs 
may be obtained from the J. V. Krull 
Publishing Co., 2041 . Talbot Avenue 
North Indianapolis, Ind. ’ 


Don’t 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


A HALLOWEEN ENTERTAINMENT 
(Continued from page 37) 


given, and at the booths which had 
been prepared beforehand  varioys 
kinds of articles were sold. The 
money received from this sale went 
into the school fund.—Laura Murray 
Kansas. 


Fall Nature Study 


During a period when the children 
were out of doors, I killed the butter- 
flies which they had brought me by 
dropping gasoline on their heads with 
a medicine dropper. Then the pupils, 
with my help, mounted and framed 
them, after which we learned their 
names and their habits. We also 
brought worms to school and shut them 
in a glass-covered box with plenty of 
food, in order to discover what kind of 
cocoons they made. The smaller chil- 
dren traced butterflies on paper, and 
cut them out for a border above the 
blackboard. 

The children and I took a ride one 
noon and gathered leaves from as 
many different kinds of trees as we 
found .along the roadside. In going 
half a mile we found twenty varieties. 
We pressed the leaves and arranged 
them around the picture of a beauti- 
ful tree. It took two full sheets of 
cardboard. From these leaves, “the 
calling cards of the trees,” we learned 
the names of the different trees.— 
FRANCES MEACHAM, Iowa. 


Reading as an Aid to Teaching 


Tests given to grade children reveal 
the fact that our pupils are weak when 
it comes to reading the printed ma- 
terial found in language, geography, 
history, and arithmetic books. Pupils 
who habitually do well when reading 
from the regular reading and litera- 
ture books fail to understand material 
of the same grade of difficulty when 
found in books on other subjects. 

In arithmetic, language, and geog- 
raphy, I have tried the following plan 
with good results. In arithmetic, the 
pupils are asked to read _ problems 
silently and then tell in their own 
words the meaning of the text. This 
is an exercise in comprehension in 
reading. Obviously, a pupil cannot 
solve a problem if he does not under- 
stand the conditions of the problem. 
Hard words, too, are looked up in the 
dictionary. In language, geography, 
and history the pupils are required to 
make sure of the meaning of all diffi- 
cult words and then decide on the 
actual meaning of the text. : 

Fifteen or twenty minutes spent in 
geography, language, and arithmetic 
periods occasionally in reading for 
comprehension of the text will show 
surprising results. Not only that but 
material from these subjects may and 
should be used occasionally during the 
regular reading periods. Cards with 
clippings from old geography, arith- 
metic, language, physiology, and his- 
tory books may be handed _ to pupils 
during the reading period. These may 
be used in many ways. For example, 
the pupils may be asked to read the 
material silently and then tell what 
they have read. The cards may have 
questions on the back which the pupils 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A Test 
Is Free 
































ee For Yourse 


The way to whiter, safer teeth 


You who will, can learn why a new way of teeth cleaning has come into world wide use. 


And largely by dental advice. 


Millions have adopted this new method. Careful people of some 50 nations now employ it. 
Let this test show the reasons. 


Anyone who tries it will adopt it and advise it. 


The crusade against film 


Dental science has for years been seeking ways to fight the film on teeth. Film is that vis- 
No ordinary tooth paste can effectively combat it, so much of it clings 


cous coat you feel. 
and stays. 


The film becomes discolored, then it forms dingy coats. 


Film also holds food substance which ferments and forms acid. 
with the teeth to cause decay. As a result, tooth troubles constantly increased until very few 


escaped them. 


Germs breed by millions in film. They cause countless troubles, local and internal. 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


That is why teeth lose their luster. 


To Children 


A new dental era 


Pepsodent means to children 
a new dental era. Dentists now 
advise that children use it from 
the time the first tooth appears. 


Young teeth are most subject 
to film attacks. Young folks 
have most to gain by adequate 
protection. The coming gener- 
ation should be taught to fight 
this great tooth enemy. 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. Those are Nature’s 
agents for combating starch and 
acids on the teeth. Each use of 
Pepsodent gives them manifold 
effect. | 


It holds the acid in contact 


They, Send the coupon for a 10-Day 


Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 





Now two ways to combat it 


Modern investigators have found two ways to effectively 
fight that film. One acts to disintegrate the film at all stages 
of formation. One removes it without harmful scouring. 


A new-type tooth paste has been created to apply those 
methods daily. The name is Pepsodent. It is so effective, so 
important, that leading dentists the world over now advise it. 
And the glistening teeth you see everywhere now show one 
of its effects. 





absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the 
fi m-coats disappear. 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates 
the film, then removes it 
with an agent far softer 
than enamel. Never use 
a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 


Read in our book why soapy 
tooth pastes bring just opposite 
effects; The delightful results 
will convince you. Ever after 
you will use and advise this 
modern cleaning method. Cut 
out coupon now. 








Papsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on modern research. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world over. 





10-DAY TUBE FREE — 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 432, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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A new method—combining word and sentence building, 
spelling and first steps in reading— 


Story Building With Blocks 

















An outfit consisting of thirty-two wooden blocks, one 
inch square, printed six sides with words and letters of 
the alphabet, one word or one letter on each surface of 
each block; and two half blocks bearing punctuation 
marks. Each block “rotates” so that with a combina- 
tion of three or four blocks a great variety of sentences 
is formed by rotating or turning one or more blocks 
to different positions. The vocabulary totals 150 of the 
simplest words used in teaching reading, includes every 
part of speech and makes use of every letter in the 
alphabet. 


Price, per box, $.60. 





Poster Designs for Paper Cutting 


Here is “paper cutting with a purpose.” Twenty-five plates of designs 
for paper cutting patterns showing the simple outlines for each part of 
the problem, also half tone print of the finished poster. It is the first 
really complete method of paper cutting published, outlining every cut 
for individual objects and illustrating the grouping of these objects into 
an attractive decorative poster. Full directions for cutting and pasting, 
also color suggestions accompany the set, together with a colored sheet 
illustrating the effects obtained in some of the finished posters. 

Twenty-five plates in strong portfolio. Price, $.75. 





Other Boys and Girls 


A set of doll designs in outline representing children of many lands. 
These are to be used as patterns by the pupils in making their own dolls 
—cutting and coloring. The joy of the pupils in creating these other 
girls and boys makes it a most satisfactory and alluring pastime, a val- 
uable adjunct to history and oral and written composition, while as a 
problem in concentration, judgment and freehand cutting, it is unsur- 


passed. 
In durable portfolio. Price, $.35. 





Bradley’s Phrase Flashing Device for Silent Reading 


The phrases printed on heavy manilla tag stock in bold type are 
placed in the eight grooves of a large rotating cylinder. By the use of a 
shutter attached to rear of front panel the instructor determines the 
length of time each phrase is to be exhibited. This innovation in the 
silent reading field serves a distinct purpose in the development of vo- 
cabulary and retention in the memory process. Forty phrases on twenty 
cards. Beautifully finished in cherry with knobs of hard rubber. 


Price, $5.00. 





Silent Reading Seat Work Set I and Set II 


Each set contains six of the best known stories and tales in general 
use in lower educational circles. Each story is represented by black 
silhouette illustrations printed upon tough manilla stock together with 
three simple sentences applicable to the illustrations. Each story is 
packed complete in an envelope and the six envelopes are in durable box. 


Price, per set, $.30. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia 





Atlanta San Francisco 
Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agents 


Boston New York 


Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO., Agents 





should be able to answer from their 
reading of the material. A pupil may 
be asked to step to the front and there 
read aloud the paragraph on his card. 
Its meaning is then discussed by the 
class. Occasionally pupils may be asked 
to write a résumé of the material on 
their cards on slips of paper or on the 
blackboard. 

The methods mentioned above are 
merely suggestive of what may be 
done. Many other methods may be de- 
vised. Improved work in reading as 
well as improved work in the other 
school branches will result and will 
well repay one for the effort and time 
spent.—ALVIN M. PETERSON, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Hot Lunches Made Easy 


Many teachers insist that because of 
lack of time the hot lunch cannot be 
served in the rural school. For several 
years under the following plan it has 
been worked out very successfully in 
our school. One family serves lunch for 
all the children for one week at a time. 

The school lunch consists of one hot 
dish prepared at home and brought by 
one of the children in the morning. At 
recess this is put in a double boiler and 
placed on the stove. It requires no 
further attention until noon when it is 
ready to serve. 

With the six dollars and fifty cents 
earned from a pie social we purchased 
our cooking outfit, which consists of a 
dozen cups, a dozen cereal dishes, a 
dishpan, a double boiler, a cooking 
spoon, and a dipper; also a three-quart 
bucket with lid, in which the food is 
carried to school. Each child brings 
his own spoon which is left at the 
schoolhouse during the year. One of 
the cupboard shelves was fitted with 
doors and is used for the dishes and 
pans. The children take turns wash- 
ing the dishes and really enjoy doing 
so. They often ask permission to “do 
ee dishes this week.”—MarRIE DaRSsT, 
Ohio. 


The Lawyer Game 


I find the children like this game 
very much and get a great deal out of 
it. The idea came to me in an effort 
to urge pupils to stand their ground 
and say what they really think. Par- 
ticularly did I notice much improve- 
ment in the little group of all grades 
that I had in rural teaching this year. 
These children were unusually reticent 
and afraid to express themselves 
freely for fear they were wrong or 
would displease me. 

At the first opportunity I talk to 
them about the way a lawyer tries a 
case. In cross-questioning a witness 
on the stand he asks many questions 
to see if the witness will hold to a cer- 
tain “story” or will contradict him- 
self. If the witness does make con- 
tradictory statements, it shows he 
either hasn’t much mind of his own or 
isn’t telling the truth. None of us 
wants to be that sort of person, so we 
must always stand by what we say 
and believe. The children are never 
to know when I am playing the game, 
of course, until suddenly someone gets 
caught. 

As every teacher knows, a child 
learns to study the teacher’s face to 
determine whether or not his oral an- 
swer or written work is correct. Many 
children also have a habit of answer- 
ing in a questioning voice, as if they 
were guessing or did not dare say for 
sure. For example, take several chil- 
dren at the board, working a problem 
in decimals. As you look over the 
work you frown a little at some of 
their examples. Immediately chalk 
is raised here and there, the decimal 
point is erased and a new one put in 
somewhere. Not that the children al- 
ways know why, but just on the 
ground that the first work must have 
been wrong, “according to the look on 
teacher’s face.” Or you look rather 
pleasantly at some child, whose work 
is not right, and invariably before 
many minutes his neighbors are agree- 
ing with him. Just then you call their 
attention and show how the “lawyer 
caught them that time.” The next ex- 
ample finds them doing their own work 
the very best they can, regardless of 




















anything, and then you will know ex- 
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actly how well each understa 
work. This proved a very ae 
to help the children overcome the fd 
correct use of such words as geo, 
done, went, ete. " 
Use the same method in any of th 
other subjects. Ask a question. [f it 
is answered correctly, ask it over 
again of some child you suspect of 
being a “leaner.” Invariably he will 
look worried and even if he did think 
the same he will give another answey. 
fearing the first was not right. Agi 
others, trying to catch several, and 
when someone gives the answer ¢op. 
rectly, as the first did, smile and say 
you were just “playing lawyer” again 
Sometimes I play this a number of 
times in a day, and again perhaps not 
for several weeks.—Marcarer B 
SHAPER, Arizona. 


Number Devices 


The following device I have found 
very helpful in forming a basis for 
teaching the even and uneven ratios in 
short division. It also provides a re. 
view of addition facts. 

Have pupils give any number be- 
tween 10 and 100; for example, 48, 
Write it on the board and call attention 
to the fact that the sum of the digits 
is 12. Ask for another number whose 
digits make 12; as 93, 39, 84, 66. Then 
suggest 15. The class will give 78, 87, 
69, 96, etc. Write the numbers promis- 
cuously on the board, securing all num- 
bers that involve the most difficult com- 
binations. 

Now ask: “What number is an exact 
product in any of the multiplication 
facts?” The child may answer, “36= 
6X6; 86=4x9. 380=38x10; 30=6y 
5. Erase 36 and 30 and proceed in like 
manner until all exact multiples are 
erased. Then erase any remaining 
number and ask the pupils to give the 
product nearest that number; as 57, 
Nine 6’s=54+38=57. Continue until 
all numbers are erased. 

Here is another very helpful device 
in teaching addition: The pupils give 
any numbers between 100 and 1000, 
The teacher writes these on the board, 
then erases a number and the pupils 
give the sum of the digits, as 724. “9 
+4=18; 114+2=13.” Or the pupils 
give any numbers between 1000 and 
10,000, and the teacher writes them on 
the board; as 4563. The sum of the 
digits=9+9=—18; 10+8=18; 7+11= 
18.—Amy McCo.uM, Ohio. 


Games for Formation of Language 
Habits 
It is surprising that in spite of 
thorough drills in the upper grades in 
the correct use of certain troublesome 
words and phrases we so often hear 
pupils of the grammar grades say, “I 
seen,” “I done,” “this here book,” ete. 
I sometimes think that perhaps the 
fault lies with the primary teachers, 
who usually allow the teachers of the 
fourth and fifth grades to drill rather 
hopelessly on these words after the in- 
correct use has become habitual. Could 
we not begin right in the first grade to 
call the children’s attention to these 
phrases and get even our six-year-old 
tots interested in learning to use them 
properly? 
In my first grade I have found the 
following games helpful: 


I Saw 

Anna whispers to the teacher that 
she saw a robin on the way to school 
and then questions John. 
Anna: John, guess what I saw on 
my way to school. 
John: You saw a pretty red rose. 
The question is asked five or six 
times and the winner takes Annas 
plade. Anyone failing to reply properly 
or make a complete statement is out 
of the game. 


Tus BALL or THAT Book 
Jane leaves the room and George 
touches some object in the room. When 
he is seated, Jane enters and Marion 
questions her. . 

Marion: What did George touch? 
Jane: He touched that bell. 
Marion: He did not touch that bell. 
He touched this flower. if 
Jane is given four chances and, “f 
she fails, George rises and says, 





(Continued on page 176) 
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O you know that sauerkraut 
is a natural cleanser and dis- 
infectant for the intestines ? 


Do you know that in Ander’s 
“Practice of Medicine” sauerkraut 
comes first in the vegetable diet 
for diabetics ? 


Do you know that sauerkraut is 
rich in lactic acid bacilli—the bene- 
ficial germs to which Metchnikoff 
attached so much importance in his 
famous book on “The Prolongation 
of Life”? 


Do you know that in modern hos- 
pitals very interesting experiments 
have been made with sauerkraut as 
an article of diet in serious ailments? 


Do you know that highest med- 
ical authorities and food scientists 
advise everybody to eat sauerkraut 
as a natural regulator and condi- 
tioner for the system ? 


All these remarkable truths about 
sauerkraut are interestingly told 
in detail in the free booklet, 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food.” 
If you are interested in health 
through rational diet, you want 
these facts. The booklet also con- 
tains many new recipes. Mail the 
coupon now. 


(Sauerkraut may be purchased 
at grocery and delicatessen 
stores and meat markets.) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


You want 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE! 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association NII 
Clyde, Ohio 


Please send id of F*'Sauerkraut 
ase Flosith Food” with now tested recipes. 











Name 





Address 





City and State 

















touched that flag,” and he in turn takes 
Jane’s place. 

Any child using “this here” or “that 

there” is sent at once to his seat. 
I DREW 

John leaves the room and Mary 
quickly draws some object on _ the 
board. When she has finished, John 
enters and is questioned by Paul. 

Paul: Who drew that picture? 

John: Mabel drew that picture. 

Mabel: I did not draw that picture. 

John is given four guesses and, if 
successful, he may name another pupil 
to take his place. 

“I threw” and “I wrote’ may be 
drilled upon in the same way. 

I Dip 

May goes out of the room and Jack 
places on her desk a number of objects, 
perhaps the teacher’s books, his own 
hat, a vase of flowers, etc. When May 
is allowed to come back, Grace ques- 
tions her, pointing to May’s desk. 

Grace: Who did that? 

May: Sarah did that. 

Questions and answers are repeated 
five times and, if May cannot guess, 
Jack rises and says, “I did that.” He 
is allowed to name a pupil to take 
May’s place. : 

These simple little exercises are 
greatly enjoyed by the children, and 
direct attention to correct speaking.— 
JEANNIE G. LEE, Pennsylvania. 


Seat Work for Small Fingers 

Write on slips of paper (I use the 
margins of old magazines), the sen- 
tences the little folks read from the 
blackboard in their morning’s lesson. 
At their seats have the children ar- 
range these sentences as they are on 
the blackboard. When the children are 
a little farther advanced, have them 
separate the sentences into words and 
rearrange them into sentences. Still 
later on, they can use these same words 
in making original sentences. If your 
class is small, when the children seem 
tired of sitting still, have them ar- 
range large word cards, such as can be 
purchased with most primers, into sen- 
tences on the blackboard ledge. 

Raper cutting is excellent for seat 
work. Place the pattern where it can 
be seen by all and have the children do 
their practice cutting on scrap paper. 
When the work is creditable, give them 
black paper such as is used for wrap- 
ping photo supplies, and cutting the 
picture from this, mount it on white 
paper. Fruit, jack-o’-lanterns, owls, 
and tulips are easily cut free-hand. 
Sometimes the larger children tint pa- 
per with water colors to be used for 
fruits and flowers. 

After a phonetic lesson, have the 
children at their seats illustrate as 
many words as possible, writing the 
word beneath the illustration. Chil- 
dren may cut small pictures from cat- 
alogues (I like the bright squares il- 
lustrating cloth) and mount eighteen 
or more of them on cardboard. Later 
on, I use these in the number class for 
the children who are learning to count. 

Gum tragacanth makes very good 
paste for school use; it does not hard- 
en and spoil as so much paste does. 
Dissolve a dime’s worth of gum traga- 
canth in water; if it gets too thick add 
more water. It should be soaked over- 
night to dissolve it thoroughly and it 
is better not to soak very much at a 
time as it swells enormously. 

My little six-year-old boys were de- 
lighted with the wagons they made dur- 
ing one period. They drew rectangles, 
about 3x6 inches, for the box, and 
traced around an ink bottle for the 
pattern to make the wheels. A second 
rectangle was pasted back of the first, 
leaving the top open so that yellow 
pumpkins with words written on them 
could be loaded into the wagons. | 

When the older pupils are making 
relief maps of flour and salt (the old 
formula, two parts salt to one of flour) 
the younger pupils may tint the maps 
very artistically with water colors if 
the tinting is done while the maps are 
damp.—MavupE Brown, Nebraska. 


It is almost as presumptuous to 
think you can do nothing as to think 
you can do_ everything. — Phillips 
Brooks. 
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—the most 
helpful and 
inspiring 
book ever 


published 


for teachers : 












Price $1.50 
Postpaid 





Contains 

All of the 
Plans 

for which 
Prizes Were 
Awarded 

in Our Recent 
$2,000 Prize 
Contest 


ELL DEFINED PLANS are the basis of all successful 
work. No teacher can hope to succeed without defi- 
nitely planning her work from day to day and the 

most successful teachers are those who study and use the 
best plans available from all sources. 


The $2000 Prize Book of Plans 


The publishers of Pedagogical Pep paid $2000 in Cash Prizes to the 
authors of the 129 Plans described in Pedagogical Pep. 

All the teachers in America were invited to compete. 

Over two thousand competing plans were submitted. 

From this vast assemblage of material the committee of award select- 
ed what they considered the 129 best Plans; $2000 in Cash Prizes was 
awarded to their authors and these Prize-Winning Plans have been pub- 
lished in one 384-page book. 

Because of the real wide-awake and snappy character of this splendid 
book of Plans, Pedagogical Pep was selected as a fitting title. 


Pedagogical Pep Contains Prize-Winning Plans— 


FOR making nature study, geography, history, civics, arithmetic, reading, 
language, spelling, and penmanship interesting to your pupils and for 
inspiring them with a keen desire to achieve success in these subjects. 

FOR securing the co-operation of the parents of your pupils and enlisting 
the interest of the entire community in the school. 

FOR keeping your younger pupils employed with profitable seatwork. 

FOR promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience, and good deportment. 

FOR ii the problem of discipline in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground. 

FOR - 7 fited the study of drawing and music a real pleasure to your 
pupils. 

FOR putting the play element into your teaching and by its use making 
your work easier and more effective. 

FOR securing the needed equipment for your school, such as a piano, a 
phonograph, a library, pictures, playground apparatus, etc. 

FOR encouraging the use of the dictionary. 

FOR organizing and conducting a travel club. 

FOR utilizing the child’s love of moving pictures in teaching history. 

FOR teaching local geography as a step to world geography. 

FOR preparing and serving hot lunches in the school. 

AND, IN FACT, FOR doing a great many other things that make for 
success in teaching. 

The value of this book to teachers cannot be overestimated. Each teacher 
who has contributed to its pages tells for the benefit of other teachers an in- 
teresting and true story of successful accomplishment in some particular branch 
of school work and fully explains the methods by which success was achieved. 

Since the publication of Pedagogical Pep in July 1922 thousands of copies 
have been sold to teachers and a very large number of recommendations 
have been received from County Superintendents and other school officials who 
have made a critical examination of the book. 

Pedagogical Pep contains 384 pages, is printed on fine eggshell paper and 
handsomely bound in full cloth. 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY, POSTPAID. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP - - $1.50 
Normal Instructor - Primary Plans, BOTs 3.20 
one year, new or renewal - $2.00 ONLY — 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP and THE PATHFINDER, one year, $2.20. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


Order Now and Pay November 15th if you prefer. 


Pedagogical Pep is a book that you will eventually decide to own. Why not 
send for a copy today and have the benefit of it during this school year? 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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EET that are shod only for style 

“get even” by fraying your nerves, 
sapping your vitality and making you 
old before your time, 


Make an intelligent effort to understand 
your feet and they will add surprisingly 
to your success and happiness. Nervous 
depression and fatigue that you prob- 
ably never connected with your feet at 
all will disappear if you treat your feet 
right. 


“Well I won’t wear clumsy, ugly shoes 
even for comfort!” declares the smartly 
groomed modern woman and who can 
blame her? Such shoes would spoil her 
costume, make her self-conscious, and 
rob her of poise. 


But fortunately, there is one shoe that 
combines ultra-smartness with health- 
fulness and comfort. It satisfies both 
nature and fashion. It makes your feet 
look better, not only because of its own 
good looks, but because it gives your 
feet the comfort and health that mean 
grace in walking and standing, 


The footprint of a normal foot 


shows that it touches the floor at the 
heel, ball and along the outer side. This 
means that the weight of the body bears 
down on the foot, not only at heel and 
ball, but along the outer side as well. If 
you went barefoot all your life you 
would have no foot trouble because the 
ground would support the outer side of 
your foot as well as the heel and the ball. 


When you put on a fashionable shoe, 
the heel of the shoe raises the outer 
side of the foot off the ground. It has 
no support but the shoe itself. 


If the shoe is not especially constructed 
to give support at the arch, the weight 
of your body strains the arch, causes it 
to sag and interfere with circulation, 
and displace the bone structure. You 
try to save your feet by walking very 
little and by flopping down whenever 
you see a hale, Even so, the cramp- 


ed parts of your feet cause reflex pains 
in other parts of your body as well as 
an unceasing nervous strain. 


Requisites for foot comfort 
in stylish shoes 


For a stylish shoe to give this support 
to the weight-carrying structure of the 
foot, not only must the shoe’s arch be 
able to bear the weight of the body with- 
out sagging, but the entire shoe must be 
so designed and fitted that the arch 
comes at precisely the right position in 
relation to the foot arch. 


The fashionable Arch Preserver Shoe 
gives this support. That is why you can 
stand or walk in these smart shoes as 
much as you like without fatigue; why 
you can actually rest your feet while 
you use them when you wear Arch 
Preserver Shoes. 


A concealed built-in non-sagging arch 
bridges the gap between heel and ball. 
The inside of the sole is flat, not cupped, 
so the foot rests as naturally as on the 
ground. The shoe is fitted from heel to 
ball, not from heel to toe, so that every 
part of the shoe is in just the right 
position for the corresponding part of 
the foot. The shoe gives support at the 
arch where support is needed, but bends 
freely at the ball, the only place the 
foot bends. 


Not only stylish when new but per- 
manent good looks and 
surprising grace 


The Arch Preserver Shoe comes in 
fashionable models for every occasion. 
The Arch Preserver construction does 
not affect the lines of the shoe at all, 
but it does make the smartness of the 
shoe permanent — keeps it from getting 
out of shape — and by supporting the 
feet properly while permitting perfect 
freedom of motion it gives feet and 
body a class and distinction that style 
alone never can give. 


ARCH REESERVER 


Supports where support is needed 


— Bends where the foot bends 














What you should know 


about your feet — 





TRADE MARK PEG US PAT OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for the trade-mark 


The exclusive features which make the 
Arch Preserver Shoe the most satis; 
factory you can wear are patented and 
can not be successfully imitated. If you 
want happy, healthy, well-groomed feet 
you must look for the Arch Preserver 
Trade-Mark on the sole and lining. 











Send for FREE Books 
Send for free booklets W-1 and W-2, 
explaining in complete detail how this 
fashionable shoe conforms to every re- 
quirement of nature and why it is the 
only shoe that offers this perfect com- 
bination of smart style and complete 
comfort. 


Arch Preserver Shoes are made for 
Women and Misses by only The Selby 
Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio; and 
for Men and Boys by only E. T, 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 





The Selby Shoe Co., Dept. 5, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Send the booklets, “‘Why the Arch Preserver Shoe 


Preserves the Foot,”’ and “‘The Feet and the Face. 


Name 
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Ohe LITTLE GIANT 


BLACHBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapt- 
ed to any and all electric currents. It is 
provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s 
Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal Plug 
ready to attach to any convenient lamp 
socket. Is complete and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part of 
the United States, packed in a neat car- 
ton box. Guaranteed against any and all 
mechanical defects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 
The NEW SIMPLEX 
Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory de- 
vice for schools which do not have elec- 
tric current. Satisfaction in every re- 
spect guaranteed. Price $28.00. 






















































TA MASS 


Manufactured by James Lynn Company 








Dept. N. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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7 Diamond 









- Solitaire 
Cluster 


Seven perfectly cut, blue white Diamonds are so closely set in Platinum, 
and so exquisite is the workmanship that the solitaire resemblance is 
actually startling. Looks like a large single Diamond. Don’t 
send us a penny—we’ll send the Ring without one penny in 
advance, If satisfied, pay $2.00, then send the balance 
in ten months, $5.50 a month. If not satisfied, return. 


FREE 


DeLuxe Diamond 
Book showing 
over 2,000 Bargains 
in Diamonds 
ane re ewelr y~--ten 
mon y on ever, 
thing. Write fo'bept. 243- 









Buy Today } 
10 Months 
to Pay 














THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


7 LW- SWEET INC. 

1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

POEMS WANTED ~<2its20°r5. 23S 
Ss. atonce or 


write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., $24 St. Louis, Mo. 




















You can get a $20.00 Phonograph 
for your school without any expense 
whatever. Read Page Seven. 




















é Containing Powder and Rouge, with 
individual puffs and large mirror $ 1 5 
To the woman wholikes to be perfectly groomed this Silver plated —_ v 

3eauty Case will bea welcomeaccestory. It is up-to- date and prac- 
tical, contains a double compact of fine powder and rouge and is 
fitted with large mirror. One old English initial 
engraved FREE. Diameter of case 2)4 inches. 
Send for our FREE GIFT BOOK —Contains 170 
pages of otherexceptional values. Gifts for all occa- 
sions. Write TODAY for your copy. 
BAIRD-NORTHCO., 957 Broad St.,Providence,R.I. 




























































“ nose caneasily 
A NEW SCIENTIFIC, PAINLESS METHOD OF be yours 477 


CORRECTING ILL-SHAPED NOSES AT HOME 


IME ADVANCES —as does science succeed in per- | as: long—pointed nose—pug—hook or screw nose—and 
fecting each invention, My 15 years of experience in | turned up nose—and will give marked success in modulat- 
manufacturing and selling Nose Shapers have proven to | ing the distended or wide nostrils. There are no straps 


me that I can now offer the unfortunate possessors of 
ill-shapen noses the most meritorious Nose Adjuster of 
the age. My latest improved Model No. 25 (U. S. and 
many foreign patents) has so many superior qualities 
that it surpasses all my previous shapers and other Nose 
Adjusters by a large margin, 

In the first place, my newest appliance is better fit- 
ting ; the adjustments are such that it will fit every nose 
without exception—my apparatus is constructed of light 
weight metal, and is afforded every accurate regulation 
by means of six hexagonal screws, which are regulated 
with a key and the screws are then locked in the desired 
position. These screws will bring about the exact pres- 


sure for correcting the various nasal deformities —such 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 


1941 





to be pulled in order to exert pressure on the nasal organ. 

Model No. 25 is upholstered inside with a very fine 
chamois (covering a layer of thin metal) which protects 
the nose from direct contact with the apparatus; this 
lining of metal causes an even, moderate pressure on 
the parts being corrected, thus avoiding a harsh, violent 
pressure in any one place. 

Model No. 25 is guaranteed, and corrects now all 
ill-shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely, 
comfortably and permanently. It is to be worn at night 
and, therefore, will not interfere with your daily work. 

If you wish to have a perfect looking nose, write to- 
day for my free booklet which tells you how to correct ill- 





shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Life of Christopher 


Columbus 
(Continued from page 27) 


maps, and sold them. His means must 
have been scanty and uncertain. 

26. Ferdinand laid the projects be- 
fore a body of wise men. 

27. Martin Alonzo Pinzon. 

28. Pinzon promised to bear the ex- 
pense of another application to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. 

29. Several friends of Columbus 
presented his cause so strongly to the 
Queen that she sent him money to en- 
able him to appear at court. 

30. In a camp that was almost a 
city, Santa Fé, near Granada. 

31. Columbus, as return for his in- 
tended benefits to the Crown in explor- 
ation, made demands for office and re- 
wards that could not be granted. 

32. Columbus refused to yield any 
of his demands, and rode away from 
Santa Fé on his mule. He resolved to 
make no more efforts for assistance 
from Spain, but to apply to France. 

33. Two Spaniards, unwilling to 
have Spain lose such a possible advan- 
tage, persuaded Queen Isabella to see 
ne .once more. 

Two reasons were the opportu- 
nity ‘of carrying religion to new lands, 
and the possibility of finding rich 
products which might help pay the cost 
of the war with the Moors. 

35. One eighth. 

. A messenger was sent after Co- 
lumbus. He returned, and Ferdinand 
and Isabella accepted the conditions 
they had before rejected. 

37. The principal points were the 
following :— 

(1.) Columbus should be Ad- 
miral over all the lands he might dis- 
cover in the ocean. He should hold 
this office for life, and his heirs after 
him forever. 

(2.) He should be viceroy and 
governor-general over all such lands, 
with power to nominate three candi- 
dates for the government of each is- 
land or.province, one of whom should 
be chosen by the sovereign. 

(3.) He should have one tenth 
of all the nage found, after deduct- 


in future bear an eighth of the cost of 
fitting out ships for a voyage of dis- 
covery, and receive an eighth of the 
profits. 

38. To Palos, in Spain. 

39. Palos had in some way offended 
the Spanish government, and had been 
told in consequence to serve the Crown 
for one year with two armed caravels. 
A royal command was now issued to 
Palos to have these ships ready to sail 
within ten days, under the command of 
Columbus. 

40. Columbus was permitted to fit 
out another vessel. 

41. When the people realized that 
ships were to be sent out to explore the 
unknown ocean, the greatest unwilling- 
ness was felt to ship on such a voyage. 

42. A second order was sent to im- 
press (seize) the men for crews. Mar- 
tin Alonzo Pinzon and Vicente Pinzon 
joined the expedition. Their example 
was very helpful in persuading the un- 
willing mariners to embark, for they 
were well-known navigators, and the 
eK trusted them. 

. The “Nina” and “Pinta” were 
“aie " caravels (small vessels with three 
or four masts) with decks only over 
the ends, where the officers and men 
had their quarters. The third vessel 
had a full deck. Columbus named it 
the “Santa Maria,” and took it for his 
flagship. 
44, Vicente Pinzon commanded the 
“Nina,” and Martin Alonzo Pinzon the 
“Pinta, ” with his brother Francisco as 
pilot. "There were several other good 
pilots in the expedition. 
45. The number is estimated at 
from ninety to one hundred twenty. 
— ninety is nearer the true num- 


46. Columbus was told to avoid the 
Guinea Coast and all other possessions 
of Portugal. 

47. Friday, August 3, 1492. 

48. From the journal which Colum- 
bus kept. 

49, On the third day the “Pinta” 
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[Learn SHORT STORY. Writing 
b 


y mail from DR, RICHARD 

“greatest authority of them all, > oe 4 
sonally assists in correcting the lessons, He 
also offers Revision and Criticism sery ice for 
a few amateurs and professionals, His 
students have made thousands from their 
stories—-one nearly $100,000.00. Great op- 
portunity for teachers with their educ ation, 








Dr. Burton spare time, and need of extra money. A 
legitimate side line, more money, prestige, 
advancement, Costs nothing to investigate. Write today 


for FREE book ‘‘Short Story Writing’’ and profit- -sharing 


lan 
= LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
181 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 190 with 
| two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 25 
| for $3.75. Printed in either engraver's scri; pt or 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples, 


| Write our copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
| cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid, 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. » Dansville, secs 














Eastman Film aa 
coeur size with handle and 
view finder,fortimeandsnape 
ai shot pictures, Just order12 boxes Mentho- 


Ri Nova Salve (the wonder Menthol Oint- 
i] ment. ) Return $3 and complcte camera 
is yours. Peemoteect Movegt icture Mae 
gy chine, Thin Model Watch or Flashlight, 
3 Write for zoods today. We trnst you.*Address 


U.S.Supply Co., Dept. 0-27, Greenville,Pa, 
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Beautiful assortment of serges, 
Tricotines and Suiting 3 at less 
newest colors. 
Complete Suit or Dress. 
Y. BACK | IF fF NOT SATISFIED, 
Save money. a Ome own clot! eS. ptese mill remnants 
gave you up WP*Tk FOR FREE LIST, 
TEXTILE ‘MILLS co. DEPT. 236, KANSAS CITY, MO. 










GOODYEAR RAINCOAT FREE 
Goodyear Mfg. Co., 1618-R Goodyear Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is making an olfer to send a 


handsome raincoat to one person in each local- 
ity who will show and recommend it to friends, 
If you want one write today. 





Switches. Braids. Curls and latest 
) Coiffure s GUARANTEED. C 


‘atalog FREE 
nova = like new. ea 













for selling 30 —. Chewing Gum at 5e a 

tkg. Kifle first-class. When soid return our 
$1.50 and we will send rifle, all postage prepaid 
BLUINE MFG, CO.279 Mill St... Concord Jct Mass, 


Write Photopiays: £2555 


© paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 


pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 
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H tit and Picoting. Make money. 
ems | € ling Do work for others. Attach- 

ment withinst:uctions by mail 
Rebus Co., Couocs, N.Y. 


—y cue an TRIAL OFFER; 
KODAK FILMS UR NEXT KODAK FILM 


DEVELOPED i PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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FREE ADVICE a How to become SUCCE agg itd 


al Estate and Insurance 
ulars, MACDONALD COOPERALIVE Rial TY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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200 Sheetsé 
loo Envelopes 


$ 120° 


Sent Post Paid 
Priated with Name 
and cAddress in Dark Blue Ink 


Think of it! Beautifully printed individ- 
ual stationery with your full name and 
address on both paper and envelopes; 
correct style, high gradewhite bond paper; 
fashionable note sheets, size 54x 6% in. 
with envelopes to match; all printed in 
dark blue ink. Only $1.00. West of the 
Mississippi and in foreign countries $1.10. 
Everything sent postpaid. 


Peerless Stationery Company 
10-12 Exchange St. Rochester, N. Y. 









PEERLESS STATIONERY Co. 
Free St., Roch 





N.Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Send me postpaid 200 sheets 
Stationery and 100 Envelopes to match 


Name. i 





Add 








City. 
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owed signs of distress. The rudder 
yas broken. ’ 

50, For three weeks Columbus sailed 
about among the Canary Islands, try- 
ing tO find a vessel with which to re- 
4 the “Pinta.” He could not find 
pa ip and bliged to b 
3 suitable ship and was obliged to be 
wntent with repairing the “Pinta.” It 
; said that her owners were very un- 
yiling to send their ship on such a 
yvage, and perhaps purposely sent 
jer in poor condition. At the Canaries 
the lateen sails of the “Nina” were 
changed to square sails, for conven- 
nce in working. Lateen sails are tri- 
angular, and are used especially 
ground the Mediterranean, 

51. The men were very despondent, 
and feared they should never return. 
Some even shed tears. 

52, Columbus told the other com- 
manders that if they became separated 
they were to continue sailing due west 
for 700 leagues. After that, they were 
to lay by from midnight till morning 
and sail only by day, as he thought 
jand would be reached at about that 
distance. 

53. The stratagem Columbus used, 
was to keep two reckonings of distance 
giled; the true reckoning, which he 
did not show the sailors, and another 
which gave more than the true dis- 
tance. There were days when they had 
little wind and sailed slowly, and Col- 
unbus feared the men would be dis- 
couraged if they knew how slowly they 
were going. 

54, Mariners had already learned 
that the needle of the compass does not 
always point due north, but the varia- 
tin became so irregular as to alarm 
the sailors. Sometimes the variation 
dsanpeared altogether, that is, the 
12.0 pointed directly north, and 
sometimes the amount of variation 
was greater than they had ever seen 
lefore. Columbus tried to calm them 
ty any sort of explanation he could 
ihink of. 

55. Quantities of weeds were seen 
foating near them. 

56. They were in the mass of float- 
ing seaweed now called the Sargasso 
nea, 

57. Two pelicans came on_ board, 
birds which sleep on shore. 

58. A pension of 30 crowns had been 
promised by the King and Queen to 
whoever should first see land. 

59. Because the prevailing wind had 
been from the east, they feared that it 
was always so in these seas, and that 
they could not return to Spain against 
such a wind. Sept. 21, the wind 
changed and blew from the west, a re- 
lief to Columbus. 

60. Sept. 25, Martin Pinzon shouted 
that he saw land, and claimed the re- 
ward; but it was only a cloud. . 
61. Evidences of land continued to 
appear, This roused the sailors to 
great excitement, and in order not to 
lose the reward, they kept shouting 
“Land, land!” Finally Columbus said 
that anyone who claimed to have seen 
land should forfeit the pension, unless 
land was discovered within three days. 
62. They were so discontented that 
Columbus found it difficult to induce 
thm to obey him and continue the 
course, 

_ 63, They saw pieces of wood floating 
inthe water, one seeming to be carv- 
ed, and pieces of land plants. 

64. At ten o’clock Columbus saw a 
Sea light, and showed it to another 

n, 

65. At_two o’clock in the morning, 
Friday, October 12, one of the sailors 
on the “Pinta” saw the land at two 
leagues distance. 

66. The pension was given to Colum- 
bus because he first saw the light. 

67. It might have been on a canoe, 
ra torch carried from one house to 
another, or possibly on one of the 
other vessels, 

68. Forty-three days. 
nee It must have been one of the 
ahamas, but we cannot know certain- 
Y which. It was probably either San 
alvador or some island very near it. 

(0. Columbus, wearing a red robe 


ver his armor, took the royal stand- 
va and the other two commanders 


- th took the banner of the green 
og and getting into a boat with 
“4 others, were rowed ashore. Co- 
umbus knelt and kissed the earth, and 
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gave thanks to God. They took pos- 
session of the land for Spain, and the 
notary recorded the act. The sailors 
were very submissive, and promised to 
obey in future. 

71. The natives came fearlessly 
about Columbus and his men. Colum- 
bus gave them red caps and beads, and 
they swam out to the ship with balls 
of thread, javelins, and parrots to ex- 
change for anything that might be 
given for them. 

72. The hammock. They called the 
hanging nets in which they slept, 
hamacas. 

73. The Indians were well-formed, 
with faces more or less painted and 
long hair hanging behind. Some had 
bits of gold hanging from their noses. 
They were friendly and submissive, 
and seemed to €hink the Spaniards 
came from heaven. 

74. The three ships went cruising 
among the islands, taking some of the 
natives. They told Columbus the 
names of many: of the islands, and 
mentioned Colba (Cuba), a large is- 
land. He came to the east end of Cuba, 
Oct. 26. He explored it somewhat, but 
seems to have thought it part of the 
mainland. He thought he had found 
India. 

75. Columbus always looked partic- 
ularly for gold and spices, inquiring 
of the natives where they could be 
found, using samples to explain his 
meaning. He did not find them in 
large quantities. The natives were 
eating potatoes and smoking tobacco, 
and raised excellent cotton, which they 
made into thread and cloth. 

76. While the three ships were 
cruising among the islands, the 
“Pinta” disappeared. Columbus kept 
a beacon light on his ship all night, 
but the vessel did not return. Colum- 
bus thought Pinzon might be trying to 
find gold, or be returning to Spain. 

77. One night while Columbus was 
taking much-needed rest, the helms- 
man left the tiller in charge of a boy. 
The ship (“Santa Maria’) ran 
aground on a sand bank. It careened, 
and the seams opened. The ship 
could not be saved. The chieftain on 
the island of Hispaniola, near which 
they were, assisted Columbus with 
many canoes to unload the ship, so 
that everything of value was saved. 

78. Some of the men had asked to be 
left behind while Columbus carried 
news of his discovery to Spain, and 
the loss of the ship made this neces- 
sary. A store of bread and wine was 
left with those who stayed, and a fort 
was built from the remains of the 
“Santa Maria.” 

79. Friday, Jan. 4, 1493, they left 
Navidad (the name given to the fort 
and_ settlement on Hispaniola) for 
Spain. Two days afterward they met 
the “Pinta.” Pinzon, the commander, 
said that he had left against his will. 
He had been sailing around the island 
for over twenty days. 

80. The “Nina” began to leak, and 
it was necessary to go ashore and 
calk her seams. In entering a river 
for his water supply, Columbus found 
bits of gold in the water casks. But 
he felt obliged to hasten back to Spain, 
and could not search longer for gold. 

81. His method was then in common 
use among mariners, for reaching a 
known port. This was to run up his 
latitude to that of his destination, and 
then follow the parallel till he sighted 
a familiar landmark. Explain this 
by map or diagram. 

82. By the North Star. 

83. On the horizon. 

84, 10° North Latitude. 

85. The two ships became separated. 
The “Pinta” came into Palos at about 
the time that Columbus landed. 

86. He thought that the “Pinta” was 
lost, and that if his own ship should 
also go down, the knowledge of his 
discovery would be forever lost. 

87. He wrote on parchment an ac- 
count of his voyage, rolled it in waxed 
cloth, and placed it in a cask, which he 
threw overboard. He placed a cask 
containing another account on the 
deck, to be washed overboard if the 
ship foundered. 

88. To fulfill a vow to give thanks 
at the nearest church if they were 
saved from the great storm. 

89. He sent provisions to Columbus, 
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Elinor Glyn 


How YOU Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of ‘‘Three Weeks,”’ ‘*The Philosophy of Love,’’ 


OR years the mistaken idea prevailed 

that writing was a “gift” miraculously 

placed in the hands of the chosen few. 
People said you had to be an Emotional 
Genius with long hair and strange ways. 
Many vowed it was no use to try unless 
you’d been touched by the Magic Wand of 
the Muse. They discouraged and often 
scoffed at attempts of ambitious people to 
express themselves. 

These mistaken ideas have recently been 
proved to be “bunk.” People know better 
now. The entire world is now learning the 
TRUTH about writing. People everywhere 
are finding out that writers are no differ- 
ent from the rest of the world. They have 
nothing “up their sleeve’; no mysterious 
magic to make them successful. They are 
plain, ordinary people. They have simply 
learned the principles of writing and have 
intelligently applied them. 

Of course, we still believe in genius, and 
not everyone can be a Shakespeare or a 
Milton. But the people who are turning 
out the thousands and thousands of stories 
and photoplays of to-day for which mil- 
lions of dollars are being paid ARE NOT 
GENIUSES. 

You can accept my advice because mil- 
lions of copies of my stories have been sold 
in Europe and America. My book, “Three 
Weeks,” has been read throughout the civ- 
ilized world, translated into every foreign 
language, except Spanish, and thousands 
of copies are still sold every year. My 
stories, novels, and articles have appeared 
in the foremost European and American 
magazines. For Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, greatest motion picture pro- 
ducers in the world, I have written and 
personally supervised photoplays featuring 
such famous stars as Gloria Swanson and 
Rodolph Valentino. I have received thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars in royalties, 
I do not say this to boast, but merely to 
prove that you can be successful without 
being a genius, 


YOUR Life May Be 
a Gold Mine of Ideas 


MANY people think they can’t write be- 
cause they lack “imagination” or the 
ability to construct out-of-the-ordinary 
plots. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The really successful authors—those 
who make fortunes with their pens—are 
those who write in a simple manner about 
plain, ordinary events of every-day life— 
things wich which everyone is familiar. 
This is the real secret of success—a secret 
within the reach of all, for everyone is 
familiar with some kind of life. 

Every heart has its s.ory. Every life has 
experiences worth passing on. There are 
just as many stories of human interest 
right in your own vicinity, stories for 
which some editor will pay good money, as 
there are in Greenwich Village or the South 
Sea Island. And editors will welcome a 
good story photoplay from you just as 
quickly as from any well-known writer. 
They will pay you well for your ideas, too. 
Big money is paid for stories and scenarios 
to-day—far more than is paid in salaries. 


Why Shouldn’t YOU Suc- 
ceed If OTHERS Can? 


] HAVE shown hundreds of people how 
to turn their ideas into cash—men and 
women in all walks of life—the modest 
worker, the clerk, the stenographer, book- 
keepers, salesmen, reporters, doctors, law- 
yers, salesgirls, nurses, housewives—people 
of all trades and temperaments. 


Ete. 


One busy housewife, who didn’t dream 
she could write, sold her first photoplay 
for $500.00. 

Janett Burrows, a Clevelarid, Ohio, sten- 
ographer, followed my suggestions and 
earned over $4,500.00 in six months. 

Peggy Reidell, a clerk in Chicago, sold 
her first story for $250.00. 

One young man quickly sold three stories 
to Canadian magazines. 

The wife of an Ohio farmer sold an arti- 
cle to Woman’s Home Companion and a 
story to The Farmer’s Wife. 

A Massachusetts housewife sold forty 
manuscripts in two years! Just imagine 
how much she earned! 

I believe there are thousands of other 
people, like yourself, who can write much 
better stories and plays than many we now 
read in magazines and see on the screen. I 
believe thousands of people can make money 
in this absorbing profession and at the 
same time greatly improve present-day fic- 
tion with their fresh, true-io-life ideas. I 
believe this so firmly that I have decided to 
give some simple instructions which may be 
the means of bringing success to many who 
have not as yet put pen to paper, I am 
going to show YOU how easy it is when 
you know how! 


J UST fill out the coupon below. Mail it to my 
publishers, The Authors’ Press, Auburn, N. Y, 
They will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
a handsome little book called “The Short Cut 
to Successful Writing.” This book was written 
to help all aspiring people who want to become 
writers, who want to improve their condition, 
who want to make money in their spare time, 
Within its pages are many surprises for doubt- 
ing beginners; it is crowded with things that 
gratify your expectations—good news that is 
dear to the heart of all those aspiring to write; 
illustrations that enthuse, stories of success; 
new hope, encouragement, helps, hints—things 
you've long wanted to know. 

“The Short-Cut to Successful Writing” tells 
how many suddenly realize they can write after 
years of doubt and indecision. How story and 
play writers began. How many rose to fame 
and fortune. How simple plots and ordinary 
incidents become successful stories and plays 
when correctly handled. How new writers get 
their names into print. How one’s imagination 
properly directed may bring glory and great- 
ness. How to WIN 

This book and all 


. its secrets are 
This Book FREE you RS. You may 
—_——--J have a copy ABSO- 

LUTELY FREE, 






You need not send a 
penny. You need not 
feel obligated. You 
need not hesitate for 
ANY reason. The 
book will be mailed 
to you without any 
charge whatever, 

Get your pencil— 
fill out the coupon 
below. Mail it to 
The Authors’ Press 
before you sleep to- 
night. This little act 
may be the turning 
point of your whole 
career. Who knows? 


The Srort-Cur 
to SUCCESSFUL 
WriTING 





THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 191, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to Successful Writing.” 
in any way. 
in pencil.) 


“The Short-Cut 
This does not obligate me 
(Print your name and address plainly 
MGs 6 cnc cecidccedececsccscedeccescocoece 


MN 6 66:4 646 Cb Owe ERR E MOREE COCA CCbOORS 


City onl Beebe sc cccceccccccccccccccccceecoeée 





SEND COUPON 
It Brings the Catalog 


MAIL ORDER CO. 
CHICAGO 411 


26th Street and Indiana Av 


to buy every 
dollar. Deliv 





The World’ Greatest ER EE! 
‘tyle Catalog @ 
Just sign and mail the coupon 
\ = and you will receive our won- 
q derful new Free Style Catalog, 

showing thousands of bargains 

in the most stun- 
ning advance fash- 
ions for Falland 

Winter, at prices 

that offer you 

unparalleled 
money-saving 
bargains. 
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World's 
Best Styles! 
The World’s ie 
Lowest be , 
Prices! 





Just Like Shopping 
in Paris 
BUT-You Dont Pay Paris Prices 


This wonderful Style Book, 
filled with splendid illustra- 
tions, many of them in colors, shows 
the exquisite Paris models brought 
to America and reproduced for you at 
bargain prices by the Chicago Mail 
OrderCompany; also matchless offer- 
ings in the best staple apparel for 
every occasion and in standard under- 
wearand hosiery, shoesanddry goods. 


Send Coupon for 
Your Copy Now 


Get the information this won- 
derful Style Book will give you 
about the latest, most popular 
fashions. It tells you also how 
the Chicago Mail Order Co., by 
purchasing and combining with 
its own organization two of New 
York’s great mail order houses— 
Perry, Dame & Co. and Standard Mail 
Order House—hasachieved economies 
in operating expense which enable it 
to sell to you at the world’s lowest 
prices. Read about this; also read 
about how we operate on a profit of 
only 8 cents on te dollar, how we 
protect you with our money-back 
guarantee, and deliver all goods free. 
Send the coupon or a postal today 
and get your copy of this great book, 

free and postpaid, 
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but imprisoned the men who were wor- 
shiping in the church. Later a notary 
was sent on board the ship. He asked 
to see the royal commission given to 
Columbus. After this, the Spaniards 
on shore were released. 

90. March 15, 1493. 

91. He was accompanied by Indians 
whom he had brought back with him, 
and had gold and various other prod- 
ucts from the places he had explored. 
We are told that Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella welcomed him graciously and 
commanded him to sit in_ their 
presence. 

92. It was said that at a banquet in 
honor of Columbus, a courtier, perhaps 
jealous of Columbus as an Italian, 
asked whether he did not think some 
Spaniard might have discovered the 
Indies, if he had not. Columbus did 
not answer the question directly, but 
took an egg and asked who could make 
it stand on end. When all had tried in 
vain, Columbus left it standing on the 
table so as to chip one end, and left it 
standing upright, as if to say that 
when he had shown the way, any one 
could follow. 

93. Seventeen vessels, large and 
small, well equipped with domestic ani- 
mals and articles to be bartered with 
the Indians. 12,000 men or over. 

94. All had perished, from sickness 
and from combats with the natives. 

95. Four voyages. 

96. He visited many at the Lesser 
Antilles, Hispaniola (Hayti), Porto 
Rico, Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad, South 
America, and the region around the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

97. Dissensions among his followers, 
the hostility of the Indians, scarcity 
of supplies, unfriendly reports given in 
Spain by his enemies, the sickness of 
his men, his own increasing ill-health. 

98. His expeditions had become so 
unpopular that he was obliged to take 
seamen from the prisons. 

99. There had been a serious out- 
break during the third voyage among 
the followers of Columbus at Hispan- 
iola. Ferdinand and Isabella had 
grown dissatisfied with Columbus, and 
sent Bobadilla to relieve him of his 
command. 

100. Columbus submitted as soon as 
he understood that Bobadilla came 
with royal authority, but he was plac- 
ed in irons, confined in a dungeon, and 
sent back to Spain. 

101. Bobadilla was not making a 
good governor of the colony Columbus 
had founded in Hispaniola. The 
colony was in a wretched condition, 
and the natives, compelled to labor be- 
yond their strength in the mines, were 
in danger of being exterminated. 

102. May 9, 1502, Columbus started 
once more from Spain, with four ves- 
sels and about 150 men. He wished to 
sail around the world. He cruised along 
the north shore of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, but was harassed by storms and 
difficulites with the Indians and his 
own men. He was weak and ill. 

103. November 7, 1504. 

104, November 26, 1504. 

a In Valladolid, Spain, May 20, 

106. About fifty years, when these 
rights were taken away by the Spanish 


Crown, 
107. Mary Johnston. “1492.” 


The trouble is, many sing “We shall 
know each other there” in church, but 
they don’t try to know each other here 
on earth. 





A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 
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The watch you have always wanted. You will be 
proud to own one of these beautiful 7 jewel, 10 year 
guaranteed gold-filled Bracelet Watches with gold 
link Bracelet. 
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Value of Play 


ing Sides 
Circle Games 
Dramatic Games 
Singing Games 
Mimetic Games 
Tag Games 


in full cloth. 


for the use of teachers. 


age, purpose and occasion. 


tion preceding each chapter. 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, etc. 
Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 
The index also deserves special mention. 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to age groups, denoting the age to which it is best adapted, 
This classification makes it possible to easily and quickly find any kind of game desired, 


Discussion of Age Groups 
Counting Out and Choos- 


Hide and Chase Games 
Schoolroom Games 

320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of paper and attractively bound 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
See other combination offers on page 2. 


Each game is 


A New Book—Just Off The Press 


Four Hundred Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


This new game book has been prepared primarily 
Many noteworthy features 
combine to make it one of the best and most helpful 
books of its kind ever published. Full instructions 
are given for playing more than four hundred 
games, together with such information of a general 
nature as will make the book of the greatest practi- 
cal value and usefulness. 

The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort ; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 

An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
This is designed as a guide 
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Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. 
year, $3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point.) 


Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Arithmetic Ball Games 
Drawing Athletic Games 
Geography Contests—Individuals 
History Contests—Teams 
Language Jumping 
Music Races 
Nature Swatstick 
Reading Miscellaneous 
Spelling Quiet Games 
Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 





$1.25 


PER COPY 
POSTPAID 
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poems. 








Abou Ben Adhem 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at_the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
Breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, The 
Charge of the Light 
rigade 
Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas. Everywhere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight 
Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine 
Driving Home the Cows 
Each _ in i oO 
Tongue 








First _Settler’s Story, 
he 
First Snow-fall, The 
By, The 
Give Us Men 
yradatim 
House by_the Side of 
the Road, The 
How He _ Saved St. 
. Michael’s 
Incident of the French 
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amp 
In Flanders Fields 
In School-Days 


une 
Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon : 
Landing of the Pilgrims 


Lasca 
Leak in the Dike, The 
Legend of Bregenz, A 





Poems Teachers Ask For 


Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


Price, in limp cloth covers, 60 Cents per copy, postpaid. 
Price, in standard cloth covers, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


HIS is a unique collection of poems. For sev- 

eral years there has been published in Nor- 

mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 

of “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For”. 

This has been wonderfully popular. S 
teachers have requested the publication of desired 
This book contains two hundred and 
thirty-five of those which have been most fre- 
quently asked for. In reality, therefore, this collec- 
tion has been compiled by teachers and is made up 
of the poems which teachers in general have found 
most desirable for their own and their pupils’ use. 
Poems Teachers Ask For includes a large number of 
the required poems in state courses of study, together 
with others well adapted for reading, reciting, memory 
‘work, character study, etc. 
Teachers will greatly appreciate the advantage of being able to obtain in one moderately 
priced volume such a large number of the choicest and most desired poems which otherwise 
could only be procured in many volumes from different publishers, 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 


L’Envoi 
Little Boy Blue 
Lost Chord, The 
Mandalay 


Moo Cow Moo, The 

Nobility 

O Captain! My Captain 

October's Bright Blue 
V eather 

Old Clock on_ the 
Stairs, The 

Opportunity 

rder for _a_ Picture 

Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 


Owl and the Pussy Cat 

Paul Revere’s Ride 

Perfect Day, A 

Planting of the Apple- 
ree 

Poorhouse Nan 

Psalm of Life, A 


And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 
Poems Teachers Ask For contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on gocd paper 
and bound in either limp cloth or standard cloth covers, ji 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, one year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, one year, $1.50. 


PRICE, in standard cloth covers, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder, instea 
cloth edition, add 40 cents to combination prices quoted above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. 





See other offers on page 2. 
If this edition is desired in 


(Order from Nearest Point.) 


Thousands of 


Raggedy Man, The 
Recessional, The 
Ride of Jennie MeNeal 
Robert. of Lincoln 
Rock Me to Sleep 
Seein’ Things 

Seven Times One 
Sister and : 
Song of the Shirt 
Sweet and Low 
Teacher’s Dream, The 
Thanatopsis a 
Village Blacksmits, 


1e 
We Are Seven 
When the Cows Come 
Home ; 
Where the West Begins 
Wonderful World, The 
Woodman, Spare that 
Tree 
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BANISH 


Catarrh 
Hay Fever 
Asthma 
Coughs, Colds 


A simple, pleasant and inexpensive way, 
without drugs, medicines, exercise or 
apparatus of any kind. 

ne- 


ON’T 
glect ca- 
tarrh. If 


you or any 
member of your 
household is af- 
fected with ca- 
tarrh, don’t dare 
ignore or neglect 
it. It is a more 
serious ailment 
than you might 
think. 

Surely, you 
don’t want it to 
bring more dan- 
gerous diseases, 
so why not de- 
It is easy 
when you know how. Let Dr. Alsaker 
show you the way. He is one of the lead- 
ing practicing specialists of this country, 
who has cured thousands of the most ter- 
rible cases of catarrh after all other rem- 
edies had failed. 

If you will write him he will show you 
the way to get rid of your catarrh and get- 
ting rid of it will rid you of a lot of other 
troubles, 

You will be rid of that bad taste in your 
mouth—your coated tongue will clear up— 
that terrible tired feeling will vanish—that 
troublesome gas will stop forming in 
stomach and bowels—pains in the back will 
take flight—headaches_ will disappear— 
rheumatism will be a thing of the past. 


Learn This Secret 


How to get rid of your catarrh—how to 
get well, and stay well. It is a simple se- 
cret that you can quickly learn and easily 
follow. It is all contained in the book by 
Dr. Alsaker, entitled “Curing Catarrh, 
Coughs and Colds.” This book is worth its 
weight in gold to every catarrh sufferer. 
Get it now and don’t put it off another 
minute. It gives full, clear and simple in- 
structions on the cause, prevention and cure 
——- asthma, hay fever, coughs, and 
colds, 














R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 


stroy it before it is too late. 


Evidence 


“I have been a sufferer from Catarrh for 
about two years, with large discharges 
Jrom nose and throat. The advice in ‘Cur- 
ing Catarrh, Coughs and Colds’ has made a 
wonderful change in my health.” M. C— 
Virginia. 

_, By following instructions contained in 
Curing Catarrh, Coughs and Colds,’ I 
cured in 5 days a cold that had been with 
me for over six months.” H. H. M., Tenn. 

I had intestinal indigestion and my wife 
the worst case of constipation. Now both 
are cured; have had no cold since we got 
your book.”—H,. F., Jr., Ill. 


Cure Yourself Now 


If you suffer from coughs, colds, catarrh, 
nr hay fever or any such ailments—if you 
have been spending time and money on doctors, 
Crugs, special treatment and operations, stop it 
right now, today, AT ONCE! Here is the way 
todo it: Fill out the coupon, pin it to a check 
or money order for only three dollars. Mail it 
. Dr. R. L. Alsaker, 251 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 
» New York City. You will receive by return 
_ postpaid, a copy of this wonderful book. 
“yee its wise instructions for 30 days. Then 
: you are not enthusiastic over the results you 
have obtained—if you do not see a remarkable 
awrovement in your condition—if you are not 
—_— than satisfied that you have made the best 
$3.00 investment in health and happiness that 
you have ever made—simply remail the book 
and your $3.00 will be immediately refunded. 
Don't keep putting it off. If you want to get 
rid of your Catarrh, you can do it, and do it 
aia (here is nothing experimental about Dr. 
a treatment. It has made good in thous- 
; vs of cases, It includes no drugs, serums, 
are, or salves; and it costs you nothing ex- 
et the price of the book, while doctor's bills, 
prescriptions, and patent remedies that do not 
2 ® use up a large part of any man’s pay 
eieck. Send for the book today, now while this 
ls before you, 


rR. L. ALSAKER 
“ 4th Ave., Dept. 10, New York City 
“¢ year Dr, Alsaker: Please send me your book, 


B80 fa fal pattanct Stes tt oc Cesena Ese 
Teturn the book, 

Ai elie ea Blais achaihe intra 
go IRONS gee te PR 5k i Ss Rah a 
CITY 


(This libite “coupon "has ‘yrought health” anid “Uap: 
Piness to thousands of catarrh sufferers. ) Ps 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Poems We Love to Teach 
(Continued from page 32) 


this orally until you can show by your 
voice the rugged beauty and grandeur 
of its sentiments. 


EMERSON’S “CONCORD HYMN” 


(For GRADE VI or GRADE VII) 
ASSIGNMENT AND PREPARATION: 
1. Words to be looked up: 


rude votive arched 
redeem embattled shaft 


2. Questions to be answered: 


In what state is Concord? For 
what historical events is it famous? 
What river passes through the village? 
For what is the bridge that crossed 
this stream famous? What have you 
learned from your history about the 
feelings that existed between the col- 
onists and .the English soldiers quar- 
tered in Boston during the spring of 
1775? Why were the English soldiers 
located in Boston? Read the story of 
Paul Revere’s ride. Read the stories 
of the battles fought at Lexington and 
Concord. 

PRESENTATION: 

After a brief but spirited conversa- 
tion on the above topics the teacher be- 
gins the lesson as follows: 

To-day we shall take an imaginary 
trip to the village of Concord in Mass- 
achusetts to visit the spot upon which 
the memorable battle of Concord was 
fought. Concord is about twenty miles 
from Boston and may be reached by 
steam or electric railroad, or by auto- 
mobile. Many spots famous for their 
historical and literary associations are 
to be seen in the neighborhood. Lex- 
ington is a few miles from Concord. In 
Concord a lane near the “Old Manse,” 
sacred to the memory of both Emerson 
and Hawthorne, leads to the battle 
ground. This was the ok highway 
and crossed the Old North Bridge. 
Shortly after the Revolution, however, 
the road was changed and the bridge 
fell to pieces and was swept away. 
The old road has been reopened and 
another bridge has been built. A 
granite obelisk marks the spot where 
the Americans fell. 

In the stone of this monument cer- 
tain stanzas written by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson have been cut. While I read 
the poem aloud you may try to pic- 
ture the place and occasion for which 
it was written. It is interesting to 
know that Emerson’s mother witnessed 
the fight at the bridge. 

What pictures were called to your 
mind by these stanzas as they were 
read? Who are the people gathered 
about this little monument as it is un- 
veiled? Of what are they thinking? 
What pictures are probably in their 
minds? The monument was completed 
April 19, 1836. How long was this 
after the occurrence of the events it 
commemorated? Do you think there 
was then any bitterness in their hearts 
toward the English who participated 
in the war? Should there be? Can 
you show that a careful, thoughtful 
study of the causes and results of the 
Revolutionary War will prevent any 
ill feeling between the people of the 
two _ nations? (“The Monument, 
Bridge, and Minute Man, Concord” is 
No. 1369 in the Perry Pictures. Copies 
may be used in connection with the 
talk on the poem.) 

Read each stanza to the class before 
asking questions on it. 


I 


Why is the bridge called “rude’’? 
In what other ways might it have 
been described? Is “flood” a good 
word with which to portray the waters 
of this small river? What flag is here 
mentioned? What picture does the 
third line call to your mind? Can you 
see the grim look of determination and 
courage that marked the faces of the 
Minutemen as the British regulars 
came up? Were these men trained in 
the art or science of warfare? ‘ Where 
had they come from? What kind of 
work had they probably been doing 
when called out to battle with the 
British? In what sense was the shot 
here fired “heard round the world”? 
With what feelings was it heard 
throughout the American colonies? 


(Continued on page 83) 
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For your classroom FREE 


Charts and materials to teach 


the care of the 


Americans have the best teeth’ 
in the world because they brush 
them regularly. Americans 
have the best groomed hands 
because they give their nails 
the necessary care. 

Are your pupils being taught 
to maintain this standard ? 

School years are the time 


when such valuable personal 
habits are formed. That is why 


nails + «© « 


we—the largest manufacturers 
of manicure preparations in the 
world-—have prepared a school 
chart especially to interest school 
children in the care of the nails, 
and to establish manicuring as a 
regular habit. 


We will also send free mate- 
rial for all your pupils to learn 
the famous Cutex Manicure for 
themselves. 


Write today for this helpful 
FREE material 


This Cutex free offer to 
teachers includes a_ wall 
chart illustrated above that 
explains the importance of 
well cared for hands, and 
gives simple instructions in 
the correct and safe way to 
care for the nails. It also in- 
cludes 


A sample of Cutex Powder Polish 
for each of your pupils 

A booklet on the care of the nails 
for each of your pupils 


A large size bottle of Cutex Cuticle 


Remover 
Six manicure sticks 


Two packages of small emery boards 


Two small nail files 
A Cutex Midget set 








YOUR NAILS ARE LIVING, GROWING THINGS 
THE ROOT OF THE NAIL IS 
ONE-TWELFTH OF AN INCH BE 
LOW THE SURFACE. IT IS VERY 
SENSITIVE AND ITS ONLY PR¢ 
TECTION IS A THIN FOLD OF 
CUTICLE 





PROTECT YOUR FINGERS. 











MAIL THIS COUPON for this unusual offer today, addressing 
Northam Warren, Dept. X-10, 114 West 17th St., New York City 





NORTHAM WARREN, 


(or P. O. box) 





Dept. X-10, 114 West 17th Street, New York City. 
Please send me free material for use in the school room, including 
wall chart and manicure material. 


BUSSE... cc cccccccccccccsccccceeceose 


Number of Pupils in Class ....+-- . 
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The e Happy Hour Readers 





Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 











PREPAID PRICES: 


IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


IN LIMP CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 
$2.16 per doxen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, pre- 

pared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Read- 

ing, have made them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, 

employing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of 

elementary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s work. If used as basal texts 

the books for each year will furnish the necessary fundamentals for that year’s 

work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well graded and well adapted 
material to follow any system. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition, Thus the child is 
led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two for each grade from the first to 
the fourth inclusive, attractively printed and bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, most of ‘the 
pictures being in color, This adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each covering a half year’s ‘work, will commend itself as an 
advantaweous feature to teachers, parents, and pupils. When a pupil receives a book for the 
eeond term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a 
way not possible if the whole year were in one volume, It makes it possible to furnish 
fresh, new books as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally desirable in the free textbook 
schools where at times soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further use, or in 
where the pupil purchases his own books. 

The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 

been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Adove. 


Graded Language and Composition 


A New Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a 
Practical Course in Language Work for All Grades 
By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, and LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1 
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Books I and II combined in cne volume— For 
Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: 
Price, in strong paper covers, 25 cents per copy, pre- 
paid; in limp cloth covers, 32 cents per copy, prepaid. 


Book IIl- For Third Grade os deat aries! Cie 
Book IV_For Fourth Grade |} 16e per Copy] | |®| ~~ |* 
Book V- For Fifth Grade site ches 

Book VI—For Sixth Grade 

Book VII — For Seventh Grade 


Graded Language] 
and Composition 


HAMMOND 





e 





In Limp Cloth Covers & 
24c per Copy 



































4 $2.16 per dozen 7) ellie | 
Book VIII _ For Eighth Grade | $18.00 per hundred 
HIS new series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceed- 


attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All 

non-essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are 
presented in a way e isily understood and applied by the student. Just enough tech- 
nical work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distrib- 
uted throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting sys- 
tem that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression, 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First 
and Second Grades contains games and plays for Lan- 
guage training, dramatization, stories for telling and 
reproduction, and other valuable material for Lan- 
guave teaching in these grades. 

The Graded Language and Composition books appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are small and con- 
venient and because they present the subject of Lan- 
ssuave in an attractive and interesting manner. 


Sanitary—Convenient— Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the ‘Graded Lan- 
guage and Composition” series is equally as advantag- 
eous either in free textbook schools or in schools where 
the books are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh new 
book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the 
part of pupil or parent because of books having been 
previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented 
outright to the pupils instead of being loaned to them, 

10. Fundamentals of English as is the usual custom, and the cost will be less than 
clearly and simply presented. for the larger, more expensive books even though the 

11. Special Devices for teach- latter are used successively by different pupils. 
ing words frequently misused In schools where the books are purchased by the 
and misunderstood. pupils the very low price places this series within easy 

12. Letter Writing and Oral reach of everyone, 

English made interesting, prac- Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and 
tical and natural. are using them with splendid results. We know 
that you will like them. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point) 


ingly 





Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story Work. 
2. Dramatization. 
3. Definite instruction and 
help in Composition. 
. Story Method in teaching 
the “Helping Words.” 
. Pronunciation Drills. 
. Study of Synonyms. 
. Standard poems and prose 
selections with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical  ar- 
rangement, 

9. Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Com- 
position Work. 
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Order Your Special Day 
Entertainment Material Early 





Pieces and Plays for October Days | 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book contains material for all ages of school ehijd en, J 
is made up as follows: es, 
Autumn Festivals. Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Dyi!! Dance 
and Music having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds. « i 
Columbus Day Celebrations (Oct. 12.) An excellent progysin wins 
be planned easily for this important day from the following : : ae 
f ef Columbus for Primary Grades; Story of Columbus fv ene 
Grades; Study of Joaquin Miller's “Columbus.” There ay 


ele, 





AUTUMN FESTIVALS 
also 


Seuctities  % Plays, Dialogues, Recitations and Music. 
HIAWATHA PLAY Hiawatha Play. The autumn is essentially the season for the 
HALLOWEEN study of Longfellow’s Indian legend and teachers will be vreatly 


y NTERTAINME : : A : 
EEE assisted by the Dramatization of 


this book contains. 

\ Halloween Entertainments (Oct. 31.)- One-half of the hook is de- 
nip cai cana voted to Halloween. It contains Halloween in Schoolroom and 

Home; Essay for a formal program; Singing Games, Pantomimes, Drills and Dances: Dia- 

logues and Plays; Music, Verses for Familiar Tunes, and Recitations. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 


“Hiawatha’s Childhood,” whieh 


























Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book provides an abundance of the very best material for 
Thanksgiving programs. ‘The contents are arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part I1l—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music; Part VI—Stories. 

There are more than one hundred recitations for primary and 
older pupils, including all the old favorites and many new ones. 
The dialogues and plays are bright and natural in their plot and 
lines and possess the distinction of having been successfully acted. 
Many of the plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. There is 
abundart material for the very small children, as well as for the 
older ones, * 


192 Pages. 





| Pieces and Plays for 
| Thanksgiving Day 











Price 35 Cents, postpaid. \ 








_ Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
ee Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
|| PIECES*»PLAYS 


The appreciation in which this book is held by teachers is indi- 
cated by the fact that more than fifty thousand copies have already 
been sold. It contains more than one hundred Recitations and Sony 
and Many Dialogues and Plays. 

The book is made up as follows: Part IT—Recitations for Primary 
Pupils; Part HW—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part ifl—Acrosties; 
Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 

Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and’ others written especially for this book 

A splendid feature of the dialozues and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so 
elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 




















Christmas Plays and Recitations a SEEN 
pone Plays | 


Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 
and Recitations 


This, the most recent of our Christmas entertainment books, con- 
tains an unusually fine collection of material for the celebration of 
the Yuletide. The large number of recitations, sonys, plays, drills, 
dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length and 
character that every teacher is sure to find among them just what 
she desires to prepare a ‘well-rounded Christmas program. 

Every play included in the book has been successfully produced 
in the schoolroom and many of the selections have proved so popu- 
lar that we have received repeated requests for them. Among these 
may be mentioned: ‘Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own"; “A Christ- 
mas Box from Aunt Jane’; “The Old Woman Who Lived in the 
Shoe’; A Miracle Play of the Nativity’; Pantomime of ‘Luther's 
Cradle Hymn”; and the reading ‘*The Soft Spot in B 606." These 
and many other favorites make the book a most desirable one. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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en Christmas Plays and Exercises 


om oO By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 

[ The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained in 
: Christmas Plays ‘A this book are selected from our Series of Little Plays and 
and Exercises Exercises which has been so very popular. They hang been 
written by authors who have had long experience in prepa!- 
ing school plays and every one has been successfully pro- 
duced before publication. The plays included are: Christmas 
Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and Christ- 
mas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; [nthe 
Palace of Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A Christ- 
mas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus. 
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148 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
Other Popular Titles 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages — $39 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages 39 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages 30 
Health Plays and Dialogues. 128 pages - 30 
Plays for School Days. 112 pages oo 


Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages 30 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages 3 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound 1.25 


These and many other helpful books are fully described in our 1923-24 
Year Book. If a copy is not received by October 5th, ask for it. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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Unless stamped with the name 
Educator, it is not genuine. 
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The easiest lesson you can teach 


Teach your pupils foot hygiene by enjoying 
greater foot comfort yourself, in Modified Edu- 


cator Shoes. 


Shoes gracefully fashioned to fit the natural foot. 


Correct in shape and in style. 


No pinch, no cramp, no ache at any point to 
cause fatigue—however long you stand—how- 


ever far you walk. 


Wear Modified Educators for your own satis- 
faction in easy, becoming foot dress. 
them asa priceless object lesson to your scholars. 





Straight | 
lones 
na \ 


Wear 





Educator Shoes are made for the whole family. 





MADE FOR MEN AND WOMEN BY 





(zs 
pf aa 
== 





. ‘ boalts 
tela bows the ornight ad cate — capatiradts leone 
tener vty 


j 
“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD’ | 








Send for this interesting chart 





a —a vivid story in foot health, 
4) Sree for the asking, Size 23x 36 
inches, just right to hang on 

the blackboard, We shall also 


INCORPORATED 


22 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


gladly send you free our new 
educational booklet, “Going 
Barefoot With Shoes On,” 





II 


Who was the “foe”? Can you see 
that the “foe” was, in reality, not the 
common British soldier, who had little 
realization of why he was fighting, but 
the political attitude that the colonies 
existed chiefly for the benefit of the 
English government? Did all of Eng- 
land’s greatest statesmen support this 
view? Who was the conqueror? Ex- 
plain the meaning of the first two lines 
in this stanza. How has Time affected 
the bridge? What effect should Time 
have upon the bitterness that existed 
between the peoples of the two 
nations? 

III 


_Why is this monument called a “vo- 
tive stone”? For what reasons should 
the deeds here performed be remem- 
bered? Will such monuments help to 
prevent war or will they keep it alive 
i our minds? Would it not be more 
beautiful to think of this monument as 
commemorating the colonists’ courage- 
ous adherence to the ideal of human 
‘iverty, than merely as the marker of 
a battle? 
IV 


What “spirit” is here mentioned? 
Is this spirit worthy of commemora- 
ton? To whom then is this last stanza 
addressed? What is the petition? Ex- 
plain the meaning of the last two lines. 

What thoughts or ideas did you get 
from your study of this poem? Do 
you think it worth while to memorize 


t? W hy? 


Young Citizens in the Making 
(Continued from page 28) 


leaders and life and work were read 
and discussed. 

8. A study of the school—initial 
cost, cost of maintenance, how sup- 
Ported, its place in the community, ete. 
Proved the most directly helpful 
Project. Representatives of the class 
Interviewed the superintendent and 
Principal, members of the school board 
and citizens. Reports of school boar 
Proceedings were read. Some follow- 
Up studies of the pupils who had gone 








out from the school, and reactions of 
people in.the immediate neighborhood 
as to their feeling toward the school 
opened the way for some constructive 
thinking and acting on the part of the 
pupils. 

9, A particularly practical and help- 
ful application of the foregoing was 
made in connection with an attack on 
the tardy-absence problem, for the 
grade and the school. The cost of 
running the school per pupil was com- 
puted. The time lost, by absence and 
by tardiness, was ascertained, and the 
waste involved in, dollars and cents 
computed. Graphs were made to show 
the results visually. One morning one 
of the pupils who had been working on 
this problem greeted the teacher with 
a request that he be allowed to post a 
Punctuality-Regularity Chart he had 
worked out, and keep it tallied up the 
rest of the year. The chart proved to 
be a large cardboard on which, in 
fancy lettering, appeared the motto 


Your Lire 1s MADE UP oF Days, 
Hours, MINUTES. 


Below this were ruled spaces for each 
row of seats. At the end of the week 
the row having perfect attendance was 
given a flag (sticker), and the same 
for perfect punctuality. Very soon the 
chart assumed a festive appearance, 
for each row was so eager to acquire 
two flags at the end of the week that 
all possible pressure was brought to 
bear upon the pupils in the matter. 
Any child who dared to be tardy or ab- 
sent had to give a strict accounting 
to his fellows. 

The success of this entire project 
was so marked that the principal ask- 
ed permission to make use of it for the 
school as a whole, to the delight of the 
grade, and especially so to the boy 
who devised the chart, since he was 
called upon to make another for the 
school. As a result, absences and 
tardiness were reduced to a minimum 
throughout the school. 


1V. Parallels in School and Life 


Some parallels in school and life 
citizenship as developed by the pupils 





What’s Wrong With This Dress? 


She didn’t know that her new 
dress would attract such atten- 
She depended on _ her 
Any dressmaker 
should have known how to cor- 
rect the imperfections in this 
Do you know what is 


tion. 
dressmaker. 


gown. 
wrong? 


Are Your Dresses Criticized? 


Are you sure that your own 
dresses are not as poorly made 
asthis one? If they were, could 
you correct them? Wherever 
you go, your dresses are watched 
by both men and women. Are 
you sure they are not being crit- 
icized? Are you being retard- 
ed, socially, because of poorly 
designed and made dresses? 


You Can Design 


Do you know that in 10 fasci- 
nating weeks, you can learn 
Dress Designing and Making 
without leaving your own home? 
Do you know that over 16,000 
girls and women 14 or over, (in- 
cluding many teachers) have 
learned, through the Franklin 
Institute system to design and 
make dresses, gowns, coats, etc. ? 
Previous sewing knowledge is 
not necessary. Do you know 
that many expert dressmakers 

















their training 


only 
through this home study system? 


3 New Dresses for Price of 1 


Every teacher ought to know 


received 


more about this wonderful 
course. It will permit you to 
have three times as many new 
dresses as you now have, and at 
the cost of the one. It will save 
you many dollars onevery gown. 
Fill out the following coupon 
and mail it today sure. You 
might forget if you put it off and 
every time you buy a new dress, 
you would then regret. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. B 604 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me ‘without charge, your illustrated 
book, (copyrighted) and sample lessons in the 
home study system here checked. 


....Dress Designing and Making 
...-Millinery 


Name 


Address 











My Secret of a 

perfect figure | 
and 

glorious health | 


Let me prove that you | 
can learn it in 10 days. | 











By Annette 

Kellermann 
When Twas a child I 
was so weak, so puny and 
so detormed that IT could 
not romp or play as other 
children did; everybody 


felt sorry for me; IT was 
bow-legged to an extreme 
degree; my knees were so 
weak TI could neither stand nor 
walk without iron braces, which 
I wore continually; for nearly 
two years had to He rht ag — t 
consumption, No one ver 
dreamed that some day I would 
“World's m¢ st 


be known as the 


perfectly formed woman, No 
one ever thought IT would be- 
come the champion woman swim- 
mer of the world, No one ever 
dared to guess that I would. be 
some day starred in great fea- 
ture films, such as “A yaugh- 
ter of the Gods ‘Neptune's 


Daughter.’ ete. Yet that is 
exactly what lias happened, 
relate these incidents of my 
carly life, and my present suc- 
cess, Simply to show that no wo- 
man need be discouraged with 


her figure, her health, or her 
complexion, The truth is, tens 
of thousands of tired, sickly, 
overweight or underweight wo- 
men have already proved that a 
perfect. figure and radiant health 
can be acquired in only 15 
minutes a day, through the 
saline methods used by me, 
Now want every tired, sick- 
ly young woman or mother to 
write me so I can explain about 
my personal methods, Let me 


tell you how TF can prove to you 
in 10 days that you can learn e 
to acquire the body beautiful, how to make your com- 
plexion rosy from the inside instead of from the out 
side, how to freshen and brighten and clarify a mud 


dy, ‘sallow, pimply face, how to stand and walk grace 
fully, how to add or remove weight at any part of the 
body. hips, bust, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, 
Waist, abdomen; how to be full of health, strength 
and energy. 

Aust mail the coupon below or write a letter and I 
will send you at once and without charge my interest- 
iy, illustrated new book, “The Body Te autiful,’ 1 
will also) e\plain about my special Demonstration 
Offer, Just tear off the coupon now, and mail it, 
before my present supply of free books is exhausted. 
Address, Annette Kellermann, Dept. 1510, 29 West 
s4th Street, New York City. 


—— a a <—_ sam sams 
Annette Kellermann, Dept. 1510, 29 West 34th St., 
New York City. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please 
free of cost, your new book, “The 
] am particularly interested in [) 
[ sody Duilding, 


send me, entirely 
Body Beautiful.” 
Reducing Weight 


Name. 











ix Ruby Jewels reicrowe 
with beautifully tnd One § Silver Metal Dials. 
ably accurate time-keeper that yous illbe proud to wear. "Every 
watch comes complete with heavy Silk Ribbon 
rt Leather Velvet Lin 
iy = laxine Tonn ahap 
No, 6R- ‘ow Rec’ and ‘Mov. 
No. OT Small Narrow Oval Case and Moveme Bt en} 
eep aod money right at home, just sen: 
Send No Money * our name, address and number of watch 
wanted. When your watch comes 2. return mad, pay the post- 
man smount shown " notr rai a single penny ry = 
Binding Written Guarantee ¢ to refu all you 
Wi 


‘wwe not fully satisfied is attached to every se. "s. Sond te 
E. RICHWINE COM 

» 19 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. yh alten 
There is a little hidden story in every exposure made 

with your Kodak which is most interesting when told 
with Pictures. Our PREMIER PRINTS bring out and 
retain all the detail in +r film. SEND YOUR NEXT 
FILM TO US. Any size 6 exposure roll costs only 25c 
each to develop and print. Film Packs 50c each. 


Not howcheap, but howgood. Quick Service. 
PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1027 Flint St. Cincinnati, 0. 










































Don’t waste your time or that of the 
children sharpening pencils the old 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


in the course of their projects: A 
oe fe citizen is— 

Obedient-—Keeps the rules (of the | 
WP ons the halls, the playground) | 
without being checked up; does what 
he is told promptly, cheerfully, and to 
the best of his ability. 

Courteous.—Does not interrupt; 
aenae aside to let ladies or older peo- 
ple pass; holds door open for lady; 
does not pass in front of or between 
people; speaks in controlled voice; 
avoids loud laughter and boisterous 
conduct; gives his attention to the one 
speaking; remembers to wait for his 
turn; is ready to protect or help the 
very young or the old; is thoughtful 
of visitors. 

3. Loyal. — His classmates, his 
school, his friends deserve his sup- 
port; his community, his state, nation, 
flag deserve his support; under no con- 
ditions will he become a “knocker.” 

4. Thrifty—as to his time, health, 
ability, money, clothes, school supplies, 
public property (library, parks, 
streets, etc.); he tries to do his best, 
works while he is working, tries to 
earn money; tries to make others 
thrifty. 

5. Persevering. 
try our mettle. 

6. Ambitious.—The highest type of 
competition is with one’s self. 

7. Prompt.—Obeys directions, hands 
in work, gets to work, passes to base- 
ment, etc., gets or puts away wraps 
and materials, with no waste of time; 
is not tardy; does not “put off.” 

8. Co-operativex—Believes in team 
work; remembers that other members 
of the group deserve as much consider- 
ation as he or more; serves, when call- 
ed upon, on committees, in the work 
and the play of the school—entertain- 
ments, getting material for reports, 
giving reports; helps the heads of the 
committees, the teacher, his class- 
mates, others; works for the good of 
the school rather than himself. 

9. Careful of health, person, ete.— 
Observes health laws, standing and sit- 
ting postures; has clean face, hands, 
teeth, nails, hair, clothes, shoes; is or- 
derly as to desk, cloakroom. 

10. Self-controlled. — Behaves him- 
self whether teacher is present or not; 
refuses to give way to temper; gets in 
line when the bell rings, even though 
anxious to finish a game; remembers 
to be polite under adverse circum- 
stances. 

11. Honest.—Does_ his own work; 
keeps the rules of the game in spirit 
as all as form; turns in articles 
found and helps find owner. 

12. Courageous. —Distinguishes be- 
tween courage and _ foolhardiness; 
learns to say ‘‘No”; can even admit his 
own faults. 

13. Good sport.—Helps elect the best 
man captain, then supports him; 
learns and follows rules; does team- 


— Discouragements 


work; will not cheat or tolerate cheat- 
ing by others; sees and admits good 
points of superior player; honestly 


congratulates the winner; works for a 
square deal for all—especially those 
who are smaller or weaker. 

14. Careful of his English.—Guards 
against slang, slovenly language; helps 
in “Good Speech” campaigns. 

15. Public spirited—Takes — active 
part in drives for betterment of school 
and community; gives of his time or 
strength or money to worthy causes ; 
is respectful to school and civic offi- 
cers, to older people; reverences and 
believes in his flag and his country. 


V. Attitudes and Habits in the Making 

1. Conduct is a resultant of ideals 
plus knowledge plus habit plus self- 
control. 

2. The good citizen adapts his con- 
duct to the highest service of the group 
of which at any time he is a member. 
Hence he learns and observes certain 
types of conduct when (a) at church; 
(b) on the street; (c) at a theatre, 
(d) transacting business; (e) at so- 
cial functions; (f) at school. 

3. One is a “slacker” in his duty to- 
ward his flag and his country just in 
the degree to which he fails to give his 
best as a citizen in whatever position 
he finds himself, 





Kites rise against, not with, the 
wind. No man ever worked his pas- 
sage anywhere in a dead calm. 
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YEAR BOOK 


‘For the School Year 
1923-24 


The Reacher’ 
Desk Book 












Main Office and 
Publishing Plant 
at Dansville, N.Y 





F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office : Dansville, N.Y 
Branch \ 503} Me. Cune Bldg. Des MOINES, low: A. 


Offices { 20°Second Street? SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF 
~e Seud orders to Nearest Office 
Thi B k S t k 


to Teachers 


Our Year Book to be a Regular Feature. One year ago we pub. 


our Year Book. It was put out at fully double the cost of our usual 
catalogue and was in the nature of an expensive experiment. 

330,000 copies were distributed, a large per cent of them on re- 
quest, and so great was the demand that we were obliged to disap- 
point a very large number of the later applicants. 


Our 1923-24 Year Book Now Ready 


Be Sure and Get Your Copy 


A substantial portion of the book is devoted to material especially 
prepared for the ten months of the school year and which we believe 
will be of interest and value to teachers. The balance of the space is 
used for fully describing and listing our various publications. 

We trust that we have made this book of sufficient value to induce 
its being kept constantly on your desk and referred to frequently. 

Remember: It is free to you. We want you to have it. If you do 
not receive a copy by October 5th ask for it. 
































One year ago we pub- 





Address Our Nearest Office 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
(See address above.) 
I am an active teacher and have not received a copy of your Year Book. Would | 


like to have it. A copy will reach me at the following address: 


October 19293 
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Baker’s 


Caracas Sweet 
Chocolate 


isa pure, delicious and healthful 
food. As an addition to school 
or business lunches or for between 
meal snacks it is vastly superior 
to most of the 
sweets commonly 


used, 


Trade-mark on 
every 


package 





aco U.S PAT. OFF, 


Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booblet of Choice Recipes sent free 

















Maxixe Ladies 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR. 
Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The ‘“MAXIxE”? is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, 
blades and cake of soap. 
Sent Postpaid on rece Hoe has $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $: 


Dept. ( O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West on St.,N.Y. 


four 











Parchment Shields 
-} Paints and Brushes 

















Oe each. Check items 4d 

y parcel post, and in- 
elude dire: ation, designs and color 
suggestions; algo complete catalog 
oforiginal artistie and inexpensive 


Os Cellulotd Novel ties 


artnovelties to paint. Our service FOR POLY _ - Ronee 








rama money oka guctiade (Sart Pani arses 
lly explained, Cooven an, So Cl Gesso and Bronze - 








FREE! 


Large, handsome, 
serviceable Football, 
strongly sewed, fit- 
ted with strong rub- 
ber bladder, satis- 
faction guaranteed, 
free for selling 28 
pekgs. Bluine at 10 
cts. a pckg. Write 
BL UINE MFG. CO., 


47 Mill Street, Concord Junction, Mass. 
aay 





“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for the 
school.” Find out where she got it! 
Read ‘ead Page Seven. 


What Shalll Be? 


You can ttain real jeuccess and happiness unless you are in 
expert B M hog geen ial Guidance, of the i right 

r or Tree nfe 
Bre tvlay. BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL RESEARCH, 296 
adway, Dept, 14, New York City. 













NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement on 
page S7 of this issue. 

Where are United States notes and bank notes 
made? - Mississippi. 

These are made at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, Washington, 
On what reservation do the St. Regis Indians 
live? - New York. 

The St. Regis 
containing 14,0380 acres, 
County, New York, fronting 
Lawrence River. 

What is the caloric content of milk and of 
milk products ?—New York. 

One hundred calories require about 
five ounces of whole milk or ten ounces 
of skimmed milk. Two ounces of or- 
dinary cream, one-half ounce of butter, 
or four-fifths of an ounce of cheese, 
each contains about one hundred cal- 


Indian reservation, 
is in Franklin 
on the St. 


ories. 

What special service for the education of 
women ‘was performed by Oberlin College ?— 
Illinois. 


This college was the pioneer in a- 
dopting a policy of co-education, from 
the first permitting women to enjoy the 
same educational privileges as men. 
This college was started in 1833 during 
a time when the question of co-educa- 
tion was being much discussed and its 
action had considerable influence in 
promoting co-education in other insti- 
tutions. 

What is the attitude of modern science on 
evolution as set forth in the theory of Darwin? 
~—Missouri. 

Modern science has made considera- 
ble advancement since the time of Dar- 
win. Darwin, himself, did not hold 
that all his conclusions were correct. 
In the second edition of The Descent of 
Man he says, “It is probable, or almost 
certain, that several of my conclusions 
will hereafter be found erroneous.” 
Modern science does not_ place its 
stamp of approval on Darwinism in all 
of its particulars, but has endorsed 
evolution as a fact rather than a mere 
theory, the evidences of evolutionary 
development being such that science 
has every reason to conclude that evo- 
lution is a potent factor in all life. 

1. What are the earliest 
literature? 2. Name some 


traces of Russian 
prominent Russian 


writers of the past century.-—QOhio. 
1. The earliest traces of Russian 
literature are the folk songs. The epic 


songs first appeared, probably, during 
the tenth century, these songs contain- 
ing references to natural phenomena 
attributed to gods who eventually be- 
came legendary heroes. After the ac- 
ceptance of the Christian faith by the 
Russian people, songs appeared which 
embodied their new faith, various Bib- 
lical characters being given promi- 
nence. Prominent Russian writers 
of the me century include Zhukovsky, 
Batyushkov, Pushkin, Lermontov, Go- 


gol, Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, 
Grigorovitch, Gorky, Ostrovsky, 
Chekhov. 

What is the governmental status of Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands ?—-Pennsyl- 
vania. 


American citizenship has been given 
to all Porto Ricans and manhood suf- 
frage was granted in 1917. The legis- 
lature 
by the people. 


ney-General, Commisioner of Educa- 


tion, and United States Judge are 
appointed by the President of the 
United States. The supreme court 


and minor judges are appointed by the 
Governor. The heads of the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Finance, Interior, 
Agriculture, Labor and Health, which 
form the executive council, are ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with the con- 
sent of the insular Senate. The 
people elect a Commissioner to be 
resident at Washington, D. C., who 
has a voice but no vote in the House of 
Representatives. The United States 
government has complete jurisdiction 
over the non-Christian portion of the 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Face to Face 
with your mirror 


---can you truly rejoice 
in your complexion? 


“my 
clear’? 


AN you conscientiously say 

complexion is fresh and 
You can if you adopt the regular use 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is #o7re than a cleanser, #ore than 
a powder base, 207'e than a protection 
for the skin. It has an exclusive thera- 
peutic property that serves to ‘‘tone-up” 

revitalize—the sluggish tissues of 
the skin. It soothes away redness and 
roughness, banishes slight imperfec- 
tions, heals and nourishes the skin cells. 
No other cream is just like it. 





’osed by Doris Kenyon in “Sure Five Flint.” a 
Mastodon Films, Inc. motion picture. Miss Kev- 
von is one of many charming women of the sercen 
who use and endorse Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Jor promoting beauty of complexion, 


Ingram’s Rouge—‘Just to show the proper glow” use 
a touch of Ingram's Rouge on the cheeks. Offered in 
thin, artistic metal vanity box. Five perfect shades, 
subtly perfumed —Light, Rose, Medium, Dark. or the 
newest popular tint, American Blush-—-Sic, 


Go to your druggist today and purchase 
a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in 
either the 50 cent or $1.00 size. The dol- 
lar jar contains three times the quantity. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 


65 Tenth Street Detroit, Mich, 
In Canada, Windsor, Ont. 


lagiamss 


Milkweed 
Cream 


Send ten cents today for In- 
graues New Beauty Purse, 
comtaininaa liberal sample or 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
and generous samples of 
Inaram’s Face Powder and 
Tnaram’s Rouge packed in 
ready-to-use Purse Puffs, 














consists of two houses elected , 
The Governor, Attor- | 





SINGER SERVICE 


SINGER SHOPS are located in every city, and in nearly 
every town; thus local SINGER employes are near at hand 
and easy of communication, always ready to supply needles 
and oil or to make such machine adjustments as may be re- 
quired. This service is unique, and is appreciated by all 
teachers. 








We will, upon request, send an expert, without charge, to 
any school using our machines, to demonstrate to sewing 
classes the use of Singer attachments in the most effective 
way. 


We will gladly give similar instruction to teachers who 
may visit our shops. 


We furnish schools, WITHOUT CHARGE, large wall 
charts illustrating stitch formation, also text books for 
sewing classes. Applicants for these should state type of 
SINGER machine used and number 
class. 


of scholars in sewine 


We make specially low prices and liberal terms of pay- 
ment to enable use of our machines in schools. For these 
special prices address— 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Room 310—Singer Building, New York City 
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Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 


\ - 
Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


HIS Coffee Exhibit was designed 
4 especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 
There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 
1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 
2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 
3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 
4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 
5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 
6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 
7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 
8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 
9—Roasting Coffee (sepia) 
10—‘‘Cup-testing’’ Coffee (sepia) 
11—Map of World, Showing Coffee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 
12—A Short History of Coffee 
13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 
14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 


SS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Sey See’ 





rc 
| Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
j 64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. I 
I I am enclosing fifty cents. Please send | 
| me the Coffee School Exhibit. | 
1 

1 Name . 
I I 
4 AddreS8......see000 J 














LOOK FOR 
THE RED RING 
ON THE 
LUDEN-YELLOW BOX 






MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
GIVE QUICK RELIEF - 


SEX OLOGY 








by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Hat 2. 
mi Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
ie Iustrated. Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 














It’s all the same to us—a five, six, 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen or 
twenty foot Flag for your school free 
of all cost. Name the size you want 
and you'll get it. Read Page Seven. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 





$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. 


Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Around the Chemist’s Table 


(Continued from page 57) 


get carbon dioxide as did the mortar in 
the jar of carbon dioxide? It is re- 
ported that pieces of mortar in the 
Roman walls two thousand years old 
have not even yet as much carbon 
dioxide as they could absorb. Why so 
slow? 

What does the carbon dioxide do to 
the mortar when it makes it set? In 
this test tube is some lime water. By 
the aid of a glass tube the experimen- 
ter breathes through the water. What 
is the result? What does this show 
that our breath contains? Where does 


‘| some of the carbon dioxide of the air 


come from? 

“This milkiness,” says our chemist, 
“is nothing more nor less than finely 
divided limestone. The combination of 
carbon dioxide with lime water makes 
limestone. Lime water is of exactly 
the same composition as slacked lime. 
Then the setting of mortar is simply 
the combination of slacked lime with 
carbon dioxide and it forms limestone. 
Thus we may say ‘set mortar’ is a man- 
made stone.” 

In some parts of the world materials 
from which quick lime is made are not 
so plentiful as another substance, also 
containing calcium, known as gypsum. 
From gypsum is obtained the essential 
part of another man-made stone which 
we wish to study. 

First, we shall find out what, other 
than calcium, there is in gypsum. In 
this test tube is half a teaspoonful of 
gypsum. The lower end of the tube is 
heated, and during the process we 
shall notice the upper end of the tube 
carefully. What is noted? Rub a fin- 
ger over it. Is it wet? “If we heat it 
just the proper amount,” says the 
chemist, “‘we shall have a powder that 
contains only one fourth of the water 
that a given sample of gypsum con- 
tains. This is called plaster of Paris.” 

What happens when water is added 
to plaster of Paris? Using a match 
box for a “form,” water is poured in 
first, the plaster of Paris is then 
sprinkled in until some of the dry pow- 
der remains upon the surface unab- 
sorbed by the water. Stick your lead 
pencil down into the middle of the soft 
material and leave it for thirty min- 
utes. Now lift it out. Can it be done? 
Tear the match box “form” away. Try 
to hammer with this stone hammer. 
Is this another man-made stone? The 
“form” helped us to “cast” this ham- 
mer. How does the doctor make use of 
plaster of Paris? Does the sculptor 
ever use it? If so, how? 

“These simple experiments,” says 
our chemist, “show us two ways in 
which man makes stone. First, by al- 
lowing carbon dioxide of the air to 
combine with slacked lime, in mortar, 
to form limestone. Second, by restor- 
ing water, that has been driven from 
gypsum by heating it to the proper de- 
gree, to the almost waterless powder 
known as plaster of Paris. A third 
kind of man-made stone, cement, is 
rather too difficult for us to undertake 
to study at this time.” 


Vases and Boxes for Flowers 
By Verna Holmes 


A can of aluminum paint will do 
wonders toward decorating waste con- 
tainers, such as tin cans, cereal boxes, 
and bottles, to be used in the school 
building for flower vases, pots for 
growing plants, and for the ever-pres- 
ent “catch-all” box on the teacher’s 
desk. This paint is easily applied on 
almost any surface, it dries very quick- 
ly, is less expensive than enamel, and 
looks just as pretty with only one coat. 
If you like, the container may be 
decorated with a spray of flowers cut 
from cretonne or wall paper. 





Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 


e 
Writers=""" Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. During 
the Fall and Winter many permanent, life, positions will be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; these have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept.B-253, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for schedule showing coming examination 








places and illustrated book, showing U. S. Government ppeitions 
obtainable and sample examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 
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EVERY WEEK FROM THE 
SoS netmenugey eae Mae 








The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published 





at the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 30th year of increasing 


success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events 
paper published. 


Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is go- | 


ing on in the world and The Pathfinder is an ideal medium for this 
purpose. In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is 


skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast 


amount of general information of special usefulness to teachers. 
A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly enhances its val- 


ue to teachers is the “Guide to Contents” appearing on page 2 of | 
This consists of many helpful questions and com- | 


each number. 
ments referring to the topics covered in that number. 


We know of no publication that gives so much real, clean, help- — 
ful, current information—information which every teacher should | 


have—as The Pathfinder. It is concise, reliable, conservative and 
up-to-the-minute. To read it regularly is an education in itself. 
We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, have 


found it uniformly satisfactory to our patrons and, being desirous | 


of giving a greater number of teachers an opportunity to secure it 
under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and re- 
ceived the General Agency for it in the educational field. We trust 
a very large per cent of our patrons may take advantage of the op- 
portunity to secure The Pathfinder in combination with Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans or with the various books with which it is 
offered at a discount. 

Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 

Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.75. For other combination offers see page 2. 


Order Now--Pay November 15th 
If More Convenient 


In accordance with our established policy, we shall be glad to 
have teachers send us their orders for The Pathfinder early in the 
school year-—either singly or in combination with Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans and the various books for teachers with which 
it is offered at special reduced prices—and with the understanding | 
that payment need not be made until November 15th. | 

Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this | 
page, cut it out and mail it to us and your magazines and books will be | 
mailed to you promptly. 

. By availing yourself of this privilege you will have the magazines and | 
books to use during all the year and there will be a substantial saving 
as compared with ordering items separately later. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. (Send Order to Nearest Point) — 


Use This Order Blank—Remit November 15th If More Convenient ! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. MDMDO a xin onesie i eesies ease sess eae 1923. | 
Place cross (x) [J Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
AAS BE (0 Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, each 
cate your order one year. Price $2.75. 

Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
[] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, 50 cents additional 
(J The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary [ Poster Patterns, Book I, 60 cents additional | 

Plans, $1.20 additional Patte: Book II, 50 cents additional 

L] Seay Say See, See Saco : Pec Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
{_] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.00 additional 5 4 r dditional 
C] Four Hundred Games, $1.00 additional (J Jointed Toys, Book II, 60 cents additi 
[| The Year’s Entertainments, $1.00 additional (CJ Little Citizens, 60 cents additional 
| How I Did It, BO cents additional (DO Practical Selections, 50 cents additional 


The total amount of the above order is $.......ccce eee ee reece reer cence eeceneeneee® 


jC) I am enclosing herewith. ) [Place a cross (X) in one of the squares to 


which- ee df erent.) 4 
(CUI agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1923. | indicate your preference as +o "payin 

PE Soke ekeW aoe ees d bdo babes os SA0 556 RRS eeRENe Hen Seb kee eEEeR eee RESbonaeseaneese* 

oe tee Cl Ree ae rire OPS a ae on Ee oa eR ATE ST See. an ren ry Pear a yee ee pe eee 
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AGood Bookcase) ite tie weer | PROVED DURABILITY 


for the price of a good boo. zy (Continued from page 30) 


F of a mile down the road toward the 
church. Next she took the road to 
Truro. Henry got ahead there and 
turned her back, so she chose the road 
to Gaynor; came back; went past the 
house to the end of the common and be- 
gan to feed. Disturbed, she started 
for Truro, but a neighbor came out | 
= and cut off her retreat. 

In brief, it took two big boys, as- 
sisted by a neighbor, an hour and a 
half to drive an ordinary cow three- | 
quarters of a mile. 
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Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 
SILENT-READING GAMES 







This is the typewriter 


(Continued from page 49) 
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Pussy Cat,” and so forth. The child h Id w ! 
y holding the most slips of paper wins A you snou own. 
= | the game. ; ; a 
shed | The work of preparing the cards is | Judge Ben B. Lindsey F’ stands up. Ht to the only a voce feat sad 
n not great, and the results are extra- says : portable typewriter with a etter than most hig machines. 
sing ordinary. After a few months of si- “My Haas 17 year record of durability. enero 1S beautifully neat 
4 ; = cede we eevee My Corona was ; ° 7 F ‘lear. 
ents eve ogg me base “ — of indispensable to me Light and compact, it never- ni ere . 
| : ° * Initiative anc eadersnip developed 1n during the war. I theless has the touchness and n school—at home—on vaca 
; £O- | puoi $ AS the class that I could say, “Read this — 7 larger posers seiaenel ct tions, this is the typewrite: 
3 caine Tree aN E part of a year in 4 - Saaee x de : 
this | Per Section ae a te practice ere — you can France, Italy and Small in size, but big in work- you should own. 
: ay it for me,” and it was done spon- England, every - ine capacity. Has full 10 inel Write for r new folder pre 
} ~Dire is < : P , Ing capacity. as Tu inch rite for our new folder pt 
fee 0n Approval ct to User a = a agen moray — ero carriage, makes 12to 16 carbon pared especially for teachers. 
St | question or objection. e cards can neta ila es 





f | . ; be _ ~~ a jai A can be} chine guns and 

| . : . j » seg here was nothing 
val- | aT made the basis for profitable seat | ¢ a ne : 
2 of | SECTIONAL BOOKCASE | “OKs they can be the incentive to) cortainor elable.® 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users study from the very first day; and 





















































Oom- | Mede for and universal! i they can provide physical and mental 2. . 
| dices throuzhout the country. Made in scctions.of | activity. a | A The Personal Writing Machine 
1 different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- ‘i | a Reg. U.S. Pat, Of 
elp- tractiveappearance. Style shown above isbeautifully P 
ala | finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown | Destroying Insects and Weeds 
and | [i binding, disappearing, eohtecitioney nen: in the Fall con td 
a = ~ r ‘ - 
doors (Sections dust-proet) $16.95. Price for same iealiiasiah teaie-cadeey ae CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
d combination, without doors, $13.25, Other styles in en en eee aoe 107 Main S G N. Y 
diff : Sty , : ain St., Groton, N. Y. 
ave Scioee Ween aernnata at ctsrespondingty low | tains larger amounts of organic mat- | a booklet N lescribi aoe 
ous ovALelsemeiaeiesemcteToo. AP- ter. Then, too, they may be useful at ease send me booklet No. 7, describing the New Corona 
e it Tite for new catalog No, 24 ; times in preventing soil washing, es- | Name... 
re "sktaeaatrors Mfz, Co;,Little Falls, N.Y. | pecially during the winter months. Address 
ust Weeds are useful in collecting and ene RATA 
on- holding nitrates and other valuable | 
= SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE salts during the periods when crops 
ii are a] “J "Eve i | 
i 320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH are not being grown, thus preventing 
1S By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. these valuable nutrients from being 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN | | washed from “ soil. Ordinarily, — 
Grea aeenan | ever, all these benefits may be realizec 
Every young woman should know ; through the use of proper rotation of 
ne $1 00 What every young husband and useful crops, in which case it is a se- 
an ts ome aia baal — know | rious mistake to let weeds grow. It 
Bsilea) Pg Table contents & commendations on request | bogie gseng aga gw —, ye “m 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 489 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia them up plant winter rye. 
| “We find in harvesting our crops 
that the presence of weeds makes the 
to FREE FREE FREE work difficult. They may even prevent 
he some crops from curing or maturing 
Ic- | ; » Ma Ma Talking and Walking Doll , properly. - eCSs on O. 
ch | Aeiigedes, It says MA MA just like you and T, | “Upon examining many weeds we 
ng | ya ey epactly Tike pict with Hat, Itonnper find as —_ — po gat = aero : 
| oe oe ee oe a ee ee ee oe ie General Characteristics of Knit Underwear 
his | rd = — high Pete perfume at Le —_ — two or more agg ge — a. 
Rasy to sell. WE TRUST YOU. Send | nials or perennials. n view oO Is ’ ? ; 
be —— hc Dk, Fen (15) M fact our methods of destruction must Q. What is a KNIT fabric ? | 3. Ventilates the skin. 
ai | tt < ca Sees aah bea’ A Some — - be — A. A KNIT fabric is made of soft yarns | 4. Keeps the body warm in winter 
rig away IS Tall whereas others in looped construction. It is chiefl } and cool in summer 
ng | Get A College Education | can be employed when we study weeds A : ere y , ' 
| ee ere eae how | again in the spring. , used in sweaters, stockings and 5. Fits the body smoothly without 
Mees aes tea ane tb enene “Far more important than to kill | underwear. | binding. 
| tical ways used by successful students | Weeds is to avoid having weeds to kill. bee ' on ne = on 
in leading American Colleges and Uni- | Ty other words the farmer should aim Q. on are used for KNIT « Is easily laundered and need not 
versities, Everything made plain and fabrics? be ironed. 


easy, Help you be successful at school and | tO prevent rather than cure the evil. 

er . Se oO money, jus ree to . ‘ P 

my postman one dollar plus postage when he A farm can be made almost free of A. Cotton, wool, silk, linen or mixtures 
ings the book. We sendc.o.d. but re ve : . 2 

daynand it not smorth 10 times iteceios to ih weeds by strictly observing the follow- are used for knit fabrics. 

money cheerfully refunded. BRENISER & . 

COMPANY, 363 Walnut St., Philadeiphia. | ing’ rules: 


|} Q. To what are these characteristics due? 





| A. They are due to 
































































| — : “1, Prevent weeds from going to} Q. What characteristics has a KNIT ee ee ee ee 
3. | 1 Sh t M i P d 50 seed. fabric that adapt it to use for under- | : . 7 ‘ 
3. | 7 ee S us C, repal 9 €c “9 Prevent weed seeds from being ueaks P | ton fibres as used in knitting yarns. 
ch | ‘Musie-Swapping Community Social ; brought onto the farm. A “ knit fabric | 2. The loose twist of knitting yarns. 
si “eg “as srennials preven ; : The ae xs P 
1 | Rig value without a chance to trade off your misfits, but a swap- 3. In the case of ea lial » ~~ * 1. Is elastic, soft and durable. } 3. The loope d construction of knit 
y wih vous($i.00) and then ede wih eechomer them from making top growth, 2. Absorbs nae ickl fabric 
100... 2 good Irish songe with a FREE professional copy of thus finally starving the under- ; SOrls perepization More QUICKLY rere = 
sie ara PEG! AN Ales cwc itibe sebanaclen ground roots.” : and permits more rapid evaporation . The variety of weights and styles 
- at Kind prefered. Kinlly enclose the adaress of a plano teacher. “Can you give any examples?” ask- than woven fabric. of knit undergarments. 
esk P, Hubbard’s Bargain Music House, Riverside, California | eq Uncle Ephraim. 
“Well,” replied Dick, “the third rule Knit Underwear can be had in a fabric, weight or style 
was observed when we kept — _— for any climate to suit any age in any occupation. 
blades of quack grass hoed down, but 
it is gfe | —¢ ae po —_ = = Lesson No. 2 will treat of Fibres 
cbeyed.in the fall. we decide to 
4 All this j Iry i f Nit 1 have a different garden spot next On request, we will furnish you with sufficient proofs 
] @ Boxes Mentho-Nova Salve at Soc. "Wont spring it would be well to try to clean of this advertisement. to use in your class—also with 
| for te. Order to- samples of knit and woven fabrics. Please send us your 















day. When wold retur $1.60 and'alté i that spot this fall i 

. -50 and all 5 pieces are f , . address and tellus the number of pupils in your class. 

Wr atthe cnt Mss Address, Roy A, Cheney, Secretary, 65 Fifth Avenue, EA R CAC TURRD. 
i i , salize vour m im. | New York. 

A large framed picture of President If you want to realize your own im yNDE OF AMERICA 


Coolidge for your school free of all {| portance, put your finger in a bowl of ASsocry Dp KNIT 
cost. Look over our offer on page water, take it out and look at the hole. TE An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
seven —Robert Burdette. representing 75% of the output of Knit Underwear in the United States 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices 
NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 


Every Day Plans “*=<ie's, pecaen “How I Did It” Pine cna Suggestions for Toncher 


Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, Here is a book that will delight and interest you from the very 


Oct 





















































For Teachers of All Grades. By 






































































































































bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. * eo 
These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in aoe a ae ate Gena te ls te Gee Ge bd hea “ 
bey avant day Wark Ge tania Gee basen tetenk. teach ai tents will convince you that it is worth many times its small price, 
cine, Shar talne to badd es en whik - resh an Ry ae N for it is literally packed from cover to cover with helpful ideas, 
te ll lng: se Fed pn By Ady is — sy time N plans and suggestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of Th 
case tomaene af nak of auaiener Beale. The n — f, to _. MY hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical and usable book 
wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred ‘ouliiouea the 7 ae ee SS 6 Ss OO See eee Oe eee ween. ‘ 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They N For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, schools have sent to Normal Instruc- Bul 
up-to-date material with which to do. N tor-Primary Plans clever devices to The contents of ‘‘How | sig] 
The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience promote schoolroom efficiency, which | Did It” are arranged under 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing they have tried and found successful | various subdivisions whici _ 
something helpful for every day in the year. in their own work. These devices have | #r@ given below, together 
The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— been published in the journal every to: sllineatian 
=< Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio- Helt ce De yo mage 14.9 Be ge ol "NUMBER OF . 
graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Sa aan cematae teahen a Pe i gag Wil 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc portent hes Seetine ane at She sheet paputar in the seageeine, a Sonn. ee $8 gro 
Complete set of 3 volumes in limp cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- Because of the many requests which we have received for | Language ,........: 4 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- back numbers of the magazine from subscribers who desired to | Geography 
bination offers on page 2. avail themselves of more of the helps which they had found }| Spelling . 
in Ta Thad eo bk eee we finally concluded to win, . It 
- publish “How I Did It,” a book containing the most helpful of P c 
Seele "5 uestion Book Ezepeved og BS. Sv) all the material that has appeared in this department. ieones Ze PRS viele ty of 1 
y Pedagogy in the New “How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every | Decoration and Art. . . sme 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of branch of school work. Each teacher contributor tells how she “Agriculture ae tod: 
Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,” ‘‘A New School Man- did some particular thing in a way which proved highly satis- |- Domestic Science...:: 10 
agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a factory in her school and which she submitted for publication | Manual aK seal 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in order that other teach- oe . 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” ers might benefit by her experience. Seat Work 452 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: “How I Did It” will help you to solve the thousand and one |. Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 150. 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- little problems constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will | Miscellaneous ....... a7 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, make your work easier and enable you to secure better results. - e—_——— 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in durable limp cloth —a 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of covers, PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. ' 
The Above Topics Are Treated: agra By introductory ar- B k I d Il a 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is j nstructor oster atterns-- OO Ss an ¢ 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the oe ee 5 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. { SECOND, By Ques- , Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including , 
tions covering every phase of each subject. { THIRD. By answers to all these questions. Twenty Mother Goose. No Patterns Duplicated in the Two Books. 
Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. ‘ 
446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.25, post- The making of posters gna ‘great 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, educational value and is a ways a source 
$2.00. See other combination offers on page 2, of enjoyment to children. Most teachers 
are familiar tgs | the — —" ney 
terns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
9 4 have appeared regularly in Norma! In- 
The Year’s Entertainments Srcierttumniy ikke lak wai tnee - 
ie The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered af ee me ries oe outia 
Che cee Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of mand for additional copies of these pat- pangs 
‘Ole Uea's "| this book are arranged under complete programs for different terns we have published them in two — 
Qniertainments | grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- books, under the title of the Instructor 
a3 days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 
‘ _» vey “ee | the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made large sized patterns including 20 Mother The 
“J up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Goose and all depicting characters fa- femme 
‘| Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. miliar to every child. The following are of our 
3] Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, the patterns contained in each book: 
¢ it = = an in _ other way that may be desired. ee Pvc Goose Girl, Mrs. Le 
¢ reat care has been exercised that only the choicest and most e toy i ‘amily, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
{| approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 60c per copy, postpa d Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Save 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Contrary Write 
Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of inforn 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, h 
by consent of author or publisher. Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly ec 
The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilty, Tom Tinker’s Dog, W. 
No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, se 
little else in this line would be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. ] Litt 
264 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, ——_ 





Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, 
Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross 


$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Path- 


finder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2, 














Practical Selections “awict B’ranon’” 





Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Por- 
ridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 




















GRACE B. FAXON 
Wits ‘Hock 4s plated foe Aue bw Ani f all i iat Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of 
of study icing reppenented. It ‘ccoteine; ee Seer en Hearts, Old Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat. ee 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, : There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with edes tis 
nature atid reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. ractical many of the patterns. Each book contains a poster printed in full A most f 
P _ Seventy-five pages a4 Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- elections size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. perior re; 
ne Seven Be — “ “3 oy od ees to Speak" aclected for every grade. ; py Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. package 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by Normal Instructor Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The A. W. ¢ 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, |S and Primary Plans Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Seager’, by 
ae Study = Fen og BF Some a 4 — lentony 5 j " 
pelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, Histo 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The |: Instructor Jointed I oys == Books I and II 





























Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 


A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in limp cloth covers. PRICE, 60 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. With The Path- 


Fascinating Seat Work Material Combining Coloring, Cutting and 
Construction Work. Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns in Each Book. 


There is no form of seat work that is more interesting, 
enjoyable and instructive to pupils in the lower grades 














Jointed Tiger Toy 











finder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. than the making of jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, ‘whose segghng oe Mother Goose a 

EEE Ts ° og? ° acters, etc., are so familiar to teachers, has prepare‘ 

[pases ae Little Citizens and Their F lags e for us a series of forty-four jointed toy patterns which 
é | " 2 m m " we have published in two books under the title of the 

i LITTLE CITIZENS | Contains Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen >) age segne Dy prs Toys. Each pattern is 9x 12 inches 
| ar | Nationalities and Their Flags with Directions for Colorin in size and is accompanied by directions for making anc 
H THEIR FLAGS — | d J 8 an illustration of the completed figure. The titles of the 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children interest- 
ing and valuable htings that they should know about other coun- 
tries. The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in their true 
colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored by the pu- 
pils to match the originals. By the time these outline flags have 
been colored the child has learned to distinguish the flags of the 
different nations in a way never to be forgotten. The book also 
contains eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native 
costumes. These drawings are also in outline and full directions 
for coloring them are given. 4 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags’ has been prepared under the 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, one of the editors of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five de- 
lightful games ‘with the material in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a very impressive way. 

76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in strong heavy paper covers. PRICE 
60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 


twenty-two patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—Animals, Birds, etc: Clown and Donkey, 
Cat, Hound, Pig, Teddy Bear, Parrot, Billy Goat Gruff, 
Rooster, Easter Rabbit, Ducky Daddles, Elephant, Pony, 
Squirrel, Turkey, Santa Claus, Polar Bear, Tiger, Zebra, 
Alice and Her Dog, Swan, Clown and Goose, Mary and 
Her Lamb. 

BOOK II—Seesaw Jointed Toys: Teddy Bear, Two 
Jolly Pigs, Christmas Rocking Horse, Dogs, Cats, Peter 
Rabbit, Two Roosters, Elephants, Jolly Clown and His 
Donkey; Mother Goose Jointed Toys: Old Mother Goose 
and Her Gander, Wee Willie Winkie, Tom the Pipers 
Son, Tommy Tucker, Baby Bunting, Queen of Hearts, 
Simple Simon, Humpty Dumpty, Daffy-down-dilly, Boy 
Blue, I Love Little Pussy, Polly Put the Kettle On, Sing a Song of Six-pence. 

Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 
Book with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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“I Don’t Enjoy Society Because 
This Unsightly Hair On My Face 
Makes Me Look So Ugly.” 


But there is a way to get rid of un- 
sightly hair, safely, privately, per- 
manently. 

There is one—and only one—treat- 
ment that kills the hair root 
With other treatments, the hair 
grows thicker and stronger than ever 
The Mahler treatment perma- 
nently removes superfluous hair 
It can be used by you in the privacy 
of your own home at comparatively 
small expense. Send three stamps 
today for full particulars sent in plain 

sealed envelope. 


D. J. MAHLER CO. 
150-E Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















Special 5-Week 
Tour $450 


An ideal tour for the teacher, who, for a modest 
outlay of money, desires to visit the far-famed 
places of Europe under the guidance of an expert 
conductor. 


Specialists On Teachers’ 
European Tours 


The success and economy of Woods European 
Tours for teachers are made possible only because 
of our many years of experience in this field. 


Send For Advance 
Announcement of Tours’ 
Save money, insure the success of your tour. 
Write right now for our Advance European Tours 
information. 


Inquire about our special offer to teachers who 
can organize a party of ten for European tour. 


WALTER H. WOODS CO. 


Little Building - - Boston, Mass. 











A New Old Thing for Kindergarten 
and Elementary Construction Work 


New white birch bark, flexibleas paper. Indispens- 
able for making REAL little canoes, wigwams, etc. 
A most fascinating product of the great Lake Su- 
perior region. Sample sent on request or a pound 
package prepaid for 50c. Write today. Address 


A. W. Gross, 20224 East 2nd St., Duluth, Minn. 


Wrist Watch 


h® REAL GENUINE WRIST 
4 LATEST STYLE 
1 








selling 30 bottles of perfume 
at 15centseach, WE TRUST 
YOU. Send name and ad- 
dress to 


Boston Premium Co., Desk(58), Boston(15)Mass. 


Open aTeau Roorn of Your Own 
nay 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms and 
Motor Innseverywhere. You can open one in your 
own home--city, town, country or resort, and make 
money hand over fist, or manage one already going. 
Big salaries paid to trained managers ; shortage a- 
cute. We teach you entire business ina few weeks. 
You train in spate time at cost of but few cents a 

Be_ in ependent Write 

LE MIN 


FIT. 
A ROOM INSTITUTE 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director 
Dept. 1 ’ 


Washington, D. C. 


A simple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 








HOW TO 


booklet giving full particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 123-3 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 
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How to Teach Sewing in Rural 
Schools 
(Continued from page 46) 


girls will prefer a coarser canvas to 
lessen the work. The colors are black 
and red. Use three threads of six-ply 
strand wash floss. This border is rath- 
er elaborate. The less skillful workers 
should use something more simple. In 
the drawing the black squares repre- 
sent cross-stitches made with the black 
thread. They are drawn solid to dis- 
tinguish them from the red stitches 
marked “X.” 

Any other colors may be used. One 
set in two tones of blue on white linen 
was used for dressing table and chif- 
fonier runners in a bedroom where 
blue was the predominating color. 


Food Work for the Elementary 
Grades 


(Continued from page 45) 


luncheon, particularly for the purpose 
of teaching the children correct table 
manners and service, how to receive 
and entertain guests, and how to con- 
verse naturally and without embar- 
rassment. 

The skill in cooking that is de- 
veloped is always secondary. Em- 
phasis is placed upon having the chil- 
dren achieve results and arrive at 
their own conclusions through experi- 
mentation rather than dictation, allow- 
ing them to develop a method of at- 
tack and, in so far as possible, to plan 
their own problems for study. The 
teacher’s aims are always determined 
by the child’s need for knowing how to 
select and care for food, what to eat 
and how to eat, and what he should 
know in order that he may take his 
place in the community as an intelli- 
gent consumer of food products. 


Rural School and Community 


EXPERIENCES OF A COUNTRY TEACHER 
(Continued from page 89) 


cleared thirty-eight dollars, and_ the 
school board gave us twelve dollars 
more with which to buy records. 

We used our community song books 
and sang a number of songs before we 
went home, then gathered on the 
grounds and marched a_ good-night 
march. The men were asked to line up 
on one side, the ladies on the other— 
big, little, and middle sized. The phon- 
ograph was started and I ordered all 
to march until they met, each to take a 
partner and march in a large circle. 
They were to follow my calls which 
were: March on tiptoe; march on 
heels; march backward; march with 
eyes closed; clap hands while march- 
ing; hold arms over head while march- 
ing; march with a limp; march on one 
foot; halt; good night! The march 
was accompanied with so much laugh- 
ter that I could scarcely make myself 
heard. 

Like all such events where the teach- 
er is a leader, a large amount of work 
was necessary, and I was like the boy 
who wrote a description of his hunting 
trip and closed with, “There was one 
thing I welcomed when I got home, 
and that was the bed!” Since then, 
however, the children and I have been 
reaping satisfaction every day from 
our phonograph. Besides, it is pleas- 
ant to hear some one of the school 
patrons say, “I had the best time I’ve 
had for years, at the Halloween. 
Carnival.” 


One who regards soundness as nor- 
mal and to be expected, sheds it broad- 
cast, and his very presence will 
strengthen and uplift. The spiritually 
developed mind carries with it a veri- 
table halo, the very touch of which 
soothes and restores, while materialis- 
tic thought ever gravitates towards the 
earth and mortality Wood. 


We cannot conquer a necessity, but 
we can yield to it in such a way as to 
be greater than if we could.—Hannah 
More. 





Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear 
Heads for Interior Decoration. You 
can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 


s Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 

100 in script lettering includ- 

@ Ing eo = sovennpes. 2 
ieitiy ards, - - $1.00. 
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les. 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Case for Apperetue and Supplies, No. 734. 
Just the thing for Physics and Biology de- 
partment or Physics and Chemistry Laboratory. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Accuracy—the watch-word of industry, has moved into the schools. 
We think more of accomplishing absolutely accurate results in a 
business-like way than of a scholastic atmosphere. 

Accuracy presupposes perfect equipment in the teaching of the sciences. 

Kewaunee has gone to the heart of the problem, by producing a line 
of Laboratory Furniture that has never been approached as a manu- 
facturing product or an educational adjunct. 

A copy of our Laboratory Book is free. Address all inquiries to the 
factory at Kewaunee. 

265 Adelaide St., West., 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS Toronto, Canada 


100 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 
C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Mer. 


BRANCH OFFICES 

KANSAS CITY BATON ROUGE, LA. COLUMBUS 
SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE PHOENIX 

JACKSON, MISS. ALBUQUERQUE 


Canadian Sales Division: 


New York Office : 
70 Fifth Avenue 


DENVER HOUSTON 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
LITT 
SALT LAKE CITY 


LE ROCK OMAHA 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES. only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
small monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 6 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
new parts wherever needed — making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


You don’t even have toscrimp and save 
to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 
iently small that you will hardly notice them, 
While all the time you are paying, you will be 


enjoying the use of and the profits from 
the machine, 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Remember, you don’t even have to buy the 
machine i 


Bargain Offer AF Taare 
Coupon ps AM 


Don’t delay! Get this won- 4 SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. co, 
derful easy payment bargain (TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM) 
offer now, so you can send 2477 Shipman Building, Montrose 


for and be sure of getting an + Chicago 


orw at a bi Send by return mail Easy Payment Bargai 
JOer er pcg bd o Sand No. 2476 of w standard Visible Writing 
Saving and on our easy 4 Underwood. Thisis not an order and does not 
° buy. 
ise the entire trans- 


terms. bligate me to bu 
action will not cost you @ single penny. Act now-—today / 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
ort pee ie cer ef 
By Post Office 
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f Street or 
RFD. No 











Jeet THIS WONDERFUL RING. If Yous 


Can Tell it From a Genuine 

Benutifal CORODITE diamonds positively match 
d ae lazing flash and ling 

pazct! ma saving rash fire. They elone, eta tne diane 


ore Soxpeionse tosee ay this you 
1 Wear & Corodite Blamond @ Days 
i Make thle test. oars ing. Wear a genuine A 
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Cc f M 
a size gems. 
ne of an or, satest w white | lations 
co money ney right 
snd aime, address and de ro! 
wanted NO Lenpes wn by slip of paper, fitting end % ses, 
eround finger joint. c or ring will come by return mail. eid 
ring arrives deposit amount shown above with pos 
zou decide not to > keep ring after 7 days’ te i egnd pum 
our money will be immediately 2 eturned, 
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1c N ‘CO. 
19 W. Jackson Blvd Dove 619, Shicago, le 
e 
] Christmas Cards 
For Hand Coloring Now Ready 
Black and White Cards for decoration 
and resale. Beautiful designs. ORDER 
NOW while we can deliver this unusual 
line of 51 different cards for only $2.00. 
Simply send $2.00 for 51 cards (retail val- 
ue $3.25) and we will send them prepaid. 
Attractive discount offer explained with 


our $2.00 sample assortment. 


If the selection does not please you, return the cards 
in ten days and money will be refunded. 


SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY, 
44 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
alrtists’ New Eng. 
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Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 


TYPEWRIT ERS 


LowestPricesin Years 
Wewillshipanymake 
you choose for one 
week’s trial. Underwood, 
Royal, C. Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, _. 
Pay 
Easy Terms | 
than rent each month 
and own a Sea. 
Guaranteed as g 
ew. Perfectly rebuilt “4 
erts—the famous ** Young 
Proc for cur free tri 
offer and new low price list now. WRITE TODAY. 


Young Typewriter Co. 


World’s Largest Dealers in Standard Typewriters 
654 W. RandolphSt.,Dent. 109A ,Chicago, Ill. 


ISS6, Supply leadquarters for 
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Hotel Continental 


“Centre of New York’s Activities’’ 
Broadway at 41st Street 
New York City 
i minutes walk from the Pennsylvania and Grand 
entral Terminals; within easy access of the retail 
regen ra district and surrounded by 40 theatres. 
_ 300 Outside Rooms 
Each with Private Bath 


RATES 
Single: $2.50-—-$3-—-$3.50—$4 
Double: $4.50—-$5-$6 -—$7 


COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 


ur first consideration 


HENRY S. DUNCAN, Managing Director 














NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Kar Drums, 
| wear them day and night. 
e They are 
M able. 
“ me and I will tell you a true 
story, how JI got deaf and how ‘~~ 
i make you hear, Address 
ec: «y Medicated Ear Drum 
rN Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc. )2631 Woodward Ave, Detroit, Mich. 


A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 















large number of these during the past 
few years. 
your school now! 
on Page Seven, 


We have one all ready for 
Read what we say 





Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


WORTH WHILE 
’Tis easy enough to be pleasant, 
When life flows along like a song; 
But the man worth while is the one 
who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong; 


| For the test of the heart is trouble, 





And it always comes with the years, 
But the smile that is worth the praises 
of earth 
Is the smile that comes through 
tears. 


It is easy enough to be prudent, 
When nothing tempts you to stray; 
When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away; 
But it’s only a negative virtue 
Until it is tried by fire, 
And the life that is worth the honor of 
earth, 
Is the one that resists desire. 


By the cynic, the sad, the fallen, 
Who had no strength for the strife, 
The world’s highway is cumbered to- 
day; 
They make up the item of life, 
But the virtue that conquers passion, 
And the sorrow that hides in a 
smile— 
It is these that are worth the homage 
of earth, 
For we find them but once in a while. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


PREPARATION 

Before any good thing can come in- 
to our lives, our lives must be made 
ready to receive it. And before we 
can give to the world from the reser- 
voirs of our minds and hearts, we must 
fill our minds and hearts with some- 
thing worth while to give. No man 
makes his chances; but he does develop 
them. 

I knew a talented young musician 
who lived in a small, provincial town. 
His family and teachers used to urge 
him to keep in practice, not to let his 
music get rusty. But he was poor, and 
discouragement began to eat into his 
heart like a slow leprosy. 

He shook his head and replied to 
them: 

“Oh! what’s the use? The poor 
never get a chance in the country. I 
haven’t money to go away and study. 
And nothing will ever come of my 
music here. Nothing could happen in 
a town like this one.” 

But one day something did happen. 

The old saying that “If the moun- 
tain won’t come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
must go to the mountain,” was sud- 
denly and astonishingly reversed. The 
mountain, in this instance, came to 
Mahomet. Opportunity, unsought, 
came to the young violinist. One of 
the world’s great musicians, who was 
nervously tired, discovered in the little 
village where this boy lived, an ideal 
place of rest, and took up his abode 
there. He, of course, heard of the 
boy. And his interest was kindled. 
He decided to send for him to hear him 
play. If he proved worthy, he deter- 
mined to give him free instruction and 
to see to it that some door of the musi- 
cal world should open to him. 

The boy came. But he came in fear 
and trembling and bitter chagrin. He 
was badly out of practice. And the 
artist immediately divined it. He was 
disappointed. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, “you aren’t 
ready for my instruction. You are all 
out of practice. If you’d kept up your 
music by yourself I could have done 
something for you. But now—all I 
can say to you is, go home and get 
down to earnest work. If you can do 
it, I’ll help you when you’re ready for 
my help. But you’ve lost a lot of val- 
uable time by not being ready when 
your chance came to you. It’s too bad. 
And it could have been avoided!” 

The boy went home, a sadder and 
wiser youth. Suddenly, he realized 
that there is no use in bewailing one’s 
fate as long as such a fate is all that 
one has made himself worthy of; no 
use in vain longing for a “chance in 
life” if one isn’t ready for the chance 
when it comes.—Ellen Frances Gilbert. 
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Just Published—A New Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


The Golden Book of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


202 





OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


7, 





15 Cents 


The new revised and enlarged edition of 
the Golden Book of Favorite Songs con- 
tains 202 songs, especially suited for schov] 
use. It was compiled and edited by a com- 
mittee of eight persons, all of whom are 
well known in the school music world. This 
committee gave special attention not only 
to the selection of the most appropriate 
and useful songs, but also to the harmony 
and key of each one. 

The book is made up of a choice collec- 
tion of folk songs, sacred songs, classic: 
songs, inspirational songs, songs for spe- 
cial occasions, an excellent selection of 
children’s songs, a complete list of nationa! 
and patriotic songs and an unusually large 
and desirable collection of songs for Christ- 
mas. There are also a number of rounds 
and several tunes suitable for marches and 
drills, so that altogether it is a book that 
— meet every need. 

valuable feature of the book is the 
sneetiene which it contains for unique 
ways of using certain songs. It also hasa 
story of each of our leading patriotic and 
folk songs—stories every American should 
know. 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs has 
been termed “the best all-round song book,” 
because it is a complete song book suitable 








and 


and 


community singing 


durable. 


for schools of all kinds and for assembly 


It contains songs for all grades from Kindergarten to 
College and enough of each kind to meet all requirements. 

The new “Golden Book” is excellent also from a mechanical standpoint. It has 128 
pages, 6x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved plates on a good quality of pa- 
per, and is attract ively bound in covers made from “rope stock” which is very tough 


Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or $15.00 a hundred, transpor- 


tation prepaid. 


When one hundred or more copies are ordered at one time, to be 


shipped to one address, a special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, transportation 


pay 


able by purchaser. 


Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 


Complete List of the 202 Songs Contained in 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Abide With Me God of the Nations Little Dso-Peep Rocked in the Cradle o! 
All Through the Night |Good Morning to You Little Brown Church in] the Deep 
Alouette nod Night (Round) _the Vale Safely Through Another 
America Good Night, Ladies Little Dustman, The Week 
America the Beautiful {Go to Sleep, Lena Darling|Little Jack Horner Sailing 
Annie Laurie Graduation Song Little Man,A Santa Lucia 
Anvil Chorus Kiymnastic Relief, A Little Tom TinkerScotland’s Burning 
Are You Sleeping,?|Hail, Columbia (Round) (Round) 
(Round) Hail, Hail zch Lomond Sce-Saw, Margery Daw 
At Pierrot’s Door Hail to the Chief Long, Long Ago Silent Night 
Auld Lang wipe Ham and Eggs [No More|Long Trail, The Singing in the Rain 
taal Daal Black Sheep] ard Times Come Again|loreley, The Slumber Song 
Suttle C ry of Freedom |Hlark! The Herald Angels|Lovely Evening (Round) |Smiles 
sattle Hymn of the Re-| Sing { Tara’s Halls|Love’s Old Sweet Song Softly Now the Light of 
public Harp That Once Thro’|/Luther’s Cradle Hymn Day 
Believe Me, If All Those}Hleart Bowed Down, The|MacDonald’s Farm Soldier Boy 
Hnde aring Youngiiley, Diddle, Diddle Maple Leaf Forever, The|Soldier's Farewell, The 
Cha Hello, Speaker (A Greet-|March of Men of Harlech|soiomon Levi 
Bell Doth Toll, The [ Divine|Marseillaise Hymn Sound the Loud Timbrel 
(Round) é Holy” Ghost! With Love|Massa’s in the Cold|Spanish Cavalier, ‘The 
Bird's Return, The : Holy, Holy, Holy Ground Spring, The (Round) 
— Be the Tie That|Home, Sweet Home Merrily, Merrily (Round) |Stars of the Sumner 
Binds : Hop, Hop, m9 Michigan, My Michigan Night | The 
Blue Bells of Scotland |fow Can I Leave Thee |Minstrel Boy, The Star Spangled Banner, 
Broom, The (Round) How D'Ye Do Morning Prayer Susy, Little Susy 
ne Rene The How Firm a Foundation|Mummy Song, The Sweet and Low | iot 
Capital Ship, A I Ain't Gwine Study War|My Bonnie Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
Carry Me Back to OM|f Cannot. Sing the Old My wuith Looks Up to/There. Are Many Flags 
Virginny " Songs [Christmas Day! "hae There’s Music. in_ the Air 
Central Will Shine [ Heard the Bells on|My Old Kentucky Home]Those Evening — Bells 
Columbia, The Gem_ of{f Think, When I Read|Nearer, My God, to Thee/Three Blin Mice 
the Ocean {King} That Sweet Story Now, Thank We All, (Round) 
Come, | Thou Almighty! Will Sing a Lullaby ur God Three Fishermen, ‘The 
Come, With Thy Lute — |[llinois Now the Day is Over |'Tis Springtime 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye [Indian Lullaby O Come, All Ye Faithful]/Tramp, ‘Tramp, ‘Tramp 
Cousin Jedediah Integer Vitae | O, God Beneath Thy/Tree in the Wood, The 
Cradle Song—Brahms In the Gloaming ' Guiding Hand Twinkle Little Star 
Cuckoo, The . It Came Upon the Mid-|O Little Town of Beth-/U necle Ned 
Darling Nelly Gray night Clear lehem ‘Tp on the Touse-Top 
Dearest Spot, The January and February |O Me! O My! (A ‘Toast)|Vacant Chair, The 
De Bezem (Round) Jesus, Lover of My Soul -~ Wert. Thou in the|Waiting to Grow 
Deck the Hall Jesus Loves Me Cauld Blast Wearing of the Green 
Dickory, Dickory, Dock [Jesus, Tender Shepherd /Old Black Joe Welcome, Neighbor 
Dip, Boys, Dip” the Oar Jingle Bells Old Dog Tray We're Tenting Tonight 
Dixie [Thine Eyes|Jolin Brown's Body Old Folks at Home We Three Kings of 
Drink to Me Only withjJolly Old St. Nicholas |Old Oaken Bucket, The] Orient Are 
Farewell to Summer Moy to the World Onward, Christian Sol-|When I Was a Lady 
Farmer, The Juanita {Mother]  diers When = Johnny — Comes 
Farmer in the Dell Just Before the Battle, |Patriots, The Marching Home 
parmayerd. 2 Kathleen Mavourneen = |Perfect Day When the Swallows 
on ot tise . Keep > Home  Fires/Praise for Peace Homeward Fly {ing 
ag dehy Burnin Praise Whom|When the Corn is Wav- 





God from 








Flow Gently, Sweet Afton] ejer's meh ban Hymn Ail. Blessings Flow Sa Wen et YT Wan 
re re eee oN) Killarney uilting Party, The Young, Maggie ; 
Gaily the ‘Troubadour Largo . Reuben and = Rachel While Shepherds Watched 
Glad Christmas Bells Last Night the Nightin-|Revolutionary Tea Their Ilocks {Tree 
Go Down, Moses gale Woke Me Robin Adair Woodman, Spare = That 
God Be ‘with You Till/Last Rose of Summer {Robin and Chicken, The]/Work, for the Night is 
We Meet Again Laugh Provoker, A Robin Redbreast Coming 
God Bless Our Native/Lead, Kindly Light Robin, The Yankee Doodle 
Land Lightly Row Row Your Boat (Round) lYears of Peace 


Send today for as many copies of the Golden Book 


of Favorite Songs as you need for your school. 


You will 


find it the biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 


Send Orders to Nearest Point. 
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the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
most effective medium. Non-alcoholic, 
pleasant to take and highly beneficial. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. t 
F-48 5-18 


J 
it 


When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


Horsford’s 


Sold by Druggists. 














BULB BARGAINS 


FOR FALL PLANTING OR FORCING 


8 Peonies, all different, fine roots..... $2.00 
12 Iris, all different, large divisions.... 1.00 
25 Darwin Tulips, in fine mixture..... 
35 Daffodils, in fine mixture........... 1, 

15 Hyacinths, in fine mixture for forcing 1.00 

6 Lilum Speciosum, pink or white..... 1.00 


Order $5.00 worth from the above 
and you may have as your choice 
either 1Peony, American Beauty,or 
25 Narcissus bulbs, Mrs. Langtry. 


Our discriptive catalogue and bargains in 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS 
R. D. No. 79 


other plants sent free. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 














DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 





Hair Nets 85c per Doz. 


double strand; 75c per dozen single strand; 
cap or fringe, all shades except gray or white. 
The famous Duchess of Marlborough Imported 
Nets, guaranteed satisfactory in every respect. 


SUPREME DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, 


209 W. 48th Street, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., 
Medical College, , 

cause and eure of superfluous hair an 
Non-technical. Send 


+ M. late of Woman’s 
Chicago College ‘of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
d facial disfigurements. 
3 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 





We have placed Phonographs in 


Schools 
cent of 
Pupil. 


all over the country without a 
expense to Teacher, Patron or 
Read our offer on Page Seven. 
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Millinery Lessons FREE 


Any woman or girl, over 14, can easily / 
learn Millinery during spare minutes / 


} in her own home, in 10 weeks. 


Start a MILLINERY ‘SHOPPE’ / 
Make $1200to$5000 a year 4, ya il to 
Why pay $15 for Franklin 

a $3 hat? Ss Institute 
Dept. B-835 

Ss Rochester,N.Y. 
Todne” Cniilinery Book ean. 


taining sample 
Sure vA lessons. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


October Paper Cutting Poster 
Harvesting Corn and Pumpkins 
(See pages 58-59) 
DIRECTIONS 


All the corn shocks are dull yellow- 
brown, the pumpkins bright orange. 
The man has a white shirt, dull blue 
trousers and. a gray hat. The boy 
wears a dull blue suit with a gay 
orange cap and scarf. Dress the girl 
in dull red with a red kerchief border- 
ed in gay colors. She has a black belt 
and all wear black shoes and stockings, 
Mount as shown, using a strip of blue 
oatmeal wall paper 15 x 36 inches, 
with a strip of brown for the ground 
7 x 36 inches. 


The Chimney Swift 


(Continued from page 34) 


gregate in some tall chimney or ven- 
tilator shaft at night. As soon as the 
young are able to take wing they, too, 
are gathered nightly into the mad 
whirl that circles about the yawning 
black chasm of their chosen resting 
place—a sort of community lodging 
house, as it were. 

Just about sunset begin the maneu- 
vers. A part of the flock, whirling 
slowly in wide spirals around the top 
of the chimney, is joined rapidly by 
stragglers in bunches and singly. They 
circulate in intricate revolutions, cross- 
ing and recrossing back and forth, a 
maze of black specks against the even- 
ing sky. Faster and faster grows the 
pace until two or more drop from the 
maelstrom as if sucked into the caver- 
nous depths of the shaft by their own 
momentum. Gradually they drop 
down from the dizzy swirl. Sometimes 
a bird will pause as if ready to dive 
into the black abyss only to shoot up 
and onward again as if not quite sure 
of being willing to leave the twilight 
glow of the evening sky for the dark- 
ness of its sleeping quarters. Finally 
all are safely garnered in the gaping 
mouth of the towering shaft and as. 
night falls, all is peace and quiet. 


Kathleen is True To Her Promise 
(Continued from page 29) 


“That explains it!” said Ray. 

, “Explains what?” asked Mr. Schuy- 
er. 

“Their pretty red cheeks! Nothing 
but hiking gives a color like that! 
You see I'am an Eagle Scout, myself.” 

As he left, Ray again shook hands 
with his young hostessess, and told 
them how much he had enjoyed his 
luncheon. 

“You must come often, Curtis,” said 

Mr. Schuyler. “I want you to meet 
Mrs. Schuyler, and the girls will enjoy 
talking over Scout work with you.” 
After the dishes were washed Kath- 
leen took Baby Williams for a nice 
long ride in his carriage, and when she 
came back she said to Betty Lou, “Get 
a sheet of paper, and write down this 
little poem. I made it up this after- 
noon and I am going to give it to you 
for your Brownie book.” 
Betty Lou brought her diary. “Go 
ahead, Kathleen,” she said, “but you 
will have to spell all the hard words!” 
“There are not any words that you 
cannot spell,” answered Kathleen. 
“Here it is: 


“ ‘What is it to be loyal?’ 

Asked a little Brownie Scout. 
‘We Brownies think it means 
One shouldn’t frown or pout!’ 


” 


“That is a good beginning, 
But I’ll add a word or two; 
A Girl Scout gives a promise 
To which she’s ever true. 


“She always does her duty 

In home and church and school; 
She never shirks a lesson, 
Nor breaks a single rule. 
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MOULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


The Original Movable 


Widely imitated but never equalled. 


Model A—Type Y 


Also furnished with Type X tilting top. 
Made in six sizes. 


Write for Booklet illustrating our complete line of 


fixed and movable desks and assembly chairs, 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
1010 Lytton Building, Chicago. 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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“A Girl Scout helps her neighbors 
And smiles while working, too; | 
She’s always loyal to the Scouts | 
And to her best self’s true!” | 


“Oh, thank you ever so much, Kath- | 
leen. I like it better than if you had | 
brought me a whole bushel of nuts | 





from the picnic.” 





MIESSNER 


Leading School Systems 
Choose the MIESSNER 


The popularity of the Miessner Piano 
everywhere can mean only one thing 


—it completely fills school require- 
ments. And, there’s every reason 
why the Miessner, the first small 


piano, should be first choice of educa- 
tors today. 

It is built by a music educator, W. 
Otto Miessner, who thoroughly under- 
stands school requirements. This one 
type piano claims the entire attention 
of the Miessner organization. It is 
built to lead. 


The Miessner is more than a small 
piano 3 ft. 7 in. high. It’s scientifical- 
ly built. The big, full tone is brought 
about through new basic principles in 
low tension stringing. 

The Miessner is recognized by educa- 
tors as a great aid to school music in- 
struction. Why not give your schools ¥ 
the advantage of the Miessner. Get 
our special prices to schools and lib- 
eral 10-day free trial offer. Mail at- 
tached coupon for complete informa- 
tion and complimentary booklet by 
Mr. Miessner, “A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money”, telling how a _ school 
can earn a Miessner. 


“‘The Little Piano With the Big Tone’’ 


MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen : 


Send me without obligation on my part a | 
copy of “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money”. 
Also your special prices to schools and details 


of your ten day free trial plan. 


Name 
Address 
City 
School 
Position 








R\, A Few of the Larger Pur- 
chasers of W. Otto Miess- 
ie ner’s Small School Pianos-- 


Chicago 143 
St. Louis 47 
Minneapolis 40 
Dallas, Tex. 39 
Cleveland 28 
Seattle 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 
Wichita, Kan. 
San Diego, Calif. 
| Berkeley, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Throughout the State 
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| of Illinois—-256 

| Miessners 

| MIESSNER PIANO CO. 

| 136 Reed Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





























Supplementary Readers and Classics {0t_All_ Grades 
) at 7 Cents per Copy 
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2850 Books (e 


In Strong 
aper Covers 


Ghe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 





Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


Industries, Literature. 
below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, 
grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


It contains, 
This is the most extended list of 
Each book has 32 or more 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 


in 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 


addition to many 


The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 


grades, and those in the fifth and higher 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 


in strong paper covers. 
Postage 1 cent per copy 


extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 ceate per 


dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY N 


Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
‘27 Kleven Fables from .esop 
*2S More Fables from ‘Eso 
"20 Indian Myths 
*140 Nursery Tales 
*28S8 Primer from Fableland 
Fables and Tales from 
Africa 
Nature 
1 Gittle Plant Teople—T 
J Little Plant People—II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her 
bricuds 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
"108 Mother Goose Reader 
“228 First Term Lrimer 
“230 Rhyme and Jingle Read- 
er for Beginuers 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gru, 


and Other Stories 


SECOND YEAR 


re ee and Myths 


Vin Soldier 
Stories from 


The rave 
and Other 
Anderset 

Stories from Grimm 

Little Red Riding Ilood 

Jack and the Beaustalk 

Adventures of a Brownie 

re and Industry 

Little Workers 
Stories) 

Little Wood Friends 

Wings and Stings 

Story of Wool 

Bird Stories 
loets 


(Animal 


from the 


Mistery and Biography 


3 Story of the Maythower 
"45 Boyhood of Washiigten 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoin 
Literature 


Mew-Mew 
ot Verses 


Bow-Wow and 
Child’s Garden 
Stevenson A 
Picture Study Stories 
for Little Children 
Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
in Winter 
Four Little 
at Play 
Four Little 
in Vacation 


Cottou-Tains 


Cotton-Tails 


Fuzz in Japan-A Child- 
zife Reader 
Four Little Bushy-Tails 
Patriotic Iushy-Tails 
Tinkle Bell and Other 
Stories 
The Rainbow Fairy 
Story of Peter Rabbit 
— oe of the Three 
Pe miories of the Three 
Pigs 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths : 
"46 Puss in Boots and Cin- 
derella 
Greek Mytie 
Nature Myths 
Reynard the Fox 
2 Thumbelina and Dream 
Stories 
> Sleeping beauty and 
Other Stories 
Sun Myths 
Norse Legends, I 
Norse Legends, II 
Legends of the Rhine- 
land ; 
Siegfried, The Lorelei, 
Other Rhine Legends 
#980 The Snow Man, The 
Little Fir-Tree and 
Other — Stories 
*9G2 Kast of the Sun and 
West of the Moon, and 
Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
"49 Duds, Stems and Fruits 
*>1 Story of Flax 
, Story of Glass 
Story of a Little Water 
Drop 
4, ‘155 Aunt Martha’s | Corner 


Cupboard Story of 
Tea and the Teacup 
Little People of the Hills 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 
I’lants) 
Aunt Martha’s 
Cupboard—II, 
Sugar, Coffee 
Aunt Martha's 
Cupboard—IIL, 


Corner 
Story of 
and Salt 

Corner 
Story of 


Rice, Currants, Honey 
Little Vlant People of 
the Waterways 


History and Biography 


Story of Washington 
Story of Longfellow 
Story of the Pilgrims 
Famous Early Americus 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
Story of Columbus 


, 
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a7 
ao 


*6O 
"Ot 
"65 
"66 


"6S 
“Oo 
*70 
13: 
"164 
"165 
“166 
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67 
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538 
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"323 
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*h 
"6 
“7s 
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*S1 
*S2 
‘So 
*s4 
‘Sh 
“S6 
‘87 
*SS 
"SO 
“ol 
“17S 
‘182 
"207 
"245 


248 


*201 


*202 





32 Story of 


NOTE: 
the 
tle Sisters’ by 


Literature 


FOURTH YEAR 


N ature and Industry 





| H istory and Biography 


Literature 


, Night 





MBER. 


Story of Whittier 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
Story of the Boston Tea 


Party 
Children of the North- 
the Col- 


Amster- 


Life in 
(New 


land 
child 
onies 
dam) 
Child) Life_in the Col- 
onies-IL (Pennsylvania) 
Child Life in the Col- 
onies—ITL (Virginia) 
Stories of the Revolu- 
tion—I (Ethan —Ailen 
and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

Stories of 
tion—II 
adelphia) 
Stories of the Revolu- 
tion—IIL (Marion, the 
Swamp Fox) 
Franklin 
Little mare 
Other Babies 
Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of 
Her Sisters 

Louise on the Rhine and 
in tler New Home 
Nos. 164, 165, 166 
stories from ‘Seven Lit- 
Jane Andrews 
Famous Artists—I— (Land- 
seer and Bonheur) 


Revolu- 
Phil- 


the 
(Around 


The baby 


and 


Two Shoes 
Alice 


Little Goody 
Selections = from 
and Phobe Cary 
The Story of Robinson 
Crusoe 
Selections trom Hiawatha 
(for Srd, dth and Sth 
Grades) ~Lonugtellow 
Our Animal Friends and 
How to Treat Them 
Poems Worth Knowing 
Book I—Primary 
The Adventures of the 
Rabbity Buns 
The ise Frog 
Other Stories 
Health Stories 
Rhymes 


and 


and 


Story of Coal 
Story of Wheat 
Story of Cotton 


Conquests of Little Plant 
People 

Deeps into Bird Nooks- I 
Stories of the Stars 
Eyes and No Eyes 
The Three Giants 


and 


Story of Lincoln 
Indian Children Tales 
Stories of the Backwoods 
A Little New England 
Viking 
Story of 
Story of 
Story of Printing 
Story of David Crockett 
Story of VPatrick Henry 
American Inventors — I 
(Whitney and Fulton) 
American Inventors—II 
(Morse and Edison) 
American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
Fremont and Kit Carson 
Story of Eugene Field 
Story of Lexington and 
Buuker Hill 
Story of Joan of Are 
Famous Artists—Il- (Rey 
nolds and Murillo) 
Famous Artists _ 
(Millet) 
Makers of European MHis- 
tory 


De Soto 


Daniel Boone 


Fifteen Selections from 
Longfellow (Village 
Blacksmith, Children’s 
Ilour, and others) 

Japanese Myths and Leg- 
ends 

Stories from the 

(Abridged) 


Testament 
Water Babies 
Little Lame [rince 
(Cond. ) —Mulock 
Tolmi of the Treetops 
Labu- the Little Lake 
Dweller 
Tara of the Tents 
Before Christmas 
Other Christmas 
Poems and Stories 
(Any Grade) 
Alice's First Adventures 
in Wonderland—Carrol! 
Alice’s Further Adven- 
tures. in Wonderland 
Kolo the Cave Boy 
Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
Hansel and Grettel, and 
lretty Goldilocks 


Old 


and 


third and fourth 


The titles indicated by an asterisk (") in the 
following list are supplied also in limp cloth 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 


1 *aqy 


The 
auld 


Enchanted — Bugle 
Other Stories 


FIFTH YEAR 


Nat ure and Industry 


» 
"95 > 
* ot 
*96 


7139 

210 
"240 
"263 
"SO 





Annual Life the Sea 
Story of Silk 

Story of Sugar 

What We Drink (Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa) 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
Snowdrops and Crocuses 
Story of King Corn 
The Sky Family 

Making of the World 
Buiiders of the World 
Stories of Time 


in 


History and Biography 


“16 


*S0 


x* ** * 


tel ee ee ee 


te 
~ 
a 


Explorations the 
Northwest 

Story of the Cabots 
Stories of the Norsemen 
Story of Nathan Hale 
Story of Jefferson 
Story of Bryant 
Story of Robert FE, 
Story of Canada 


of 


Lee 


i) Story of Mexico 
7 Story 


of Robert 
Steveltson 

Story of Hawthorne 
Liographical Sto ries— 
Hawthorne 

Story of Grant 

Story of Steam 

Story of McKinley 

Story of Dickens 

Story of the Flag 

Story of First Crusade 

Story of Father Hennepin 

Story of La Salle 

Story of Florence Night- 
ingale 


Story of 


Louis 


Veter Cooper 








Double Numbers 
64 or more pages each 
Price: 
Limp Cloth Covers, 18c. 
*401 
“$02 
*403 
"404 
*405 ‘Story of 
* 106 
"407 AN 
*408 ~Tieath 


Paper Covers. 12c; 


Adventures of Pinoc- 
chio—Collodi— (4th gr.) 
Ivanhoe (Cond, from 
Scott (Sth grade) 
Harmful and Helpful 
Insects (6th grade) 
The Nurnberg Stove 
a Ramee (5th gr.) 
Roosevelt 
grade) 
Gold 
grade) 
Dog of 
Ramee 


(6th 
The 
(sth 


Bug—Poe 


Flanders 
(oth gre) 
Stories and 


Rhymes (3d grade) 











"Ss 
*9 
*61 


*108 


"112 


*180 


*IS6 
1st 
toy 

*200 


*208 
1: 


¥ 


» 
25: 


*309 
*313 


Little Dis- 
Story of Shakespeare 
Four, Little Discoverers 
in Panama 

Stories from Grandfa- 
ther’s Chair—Hawthorne 
When Plymouth Colony 
Was Young 

Life in Colonial Days 


Stories of 


terature 


King of ihe Golden River 
~—Ruski 

The Golde An 
thorne 

Story of 
Sailor 

History 
dan’s 


Touch—Haw- 


Sindbad — the 


(Sheri- 
epend- 


in Verse 
Ride, Ince 


Daffsdownditls 
and Other Storics— 
Hawthorne 

Story of Aladdin and of 
Ali Baba 

Heroes from King Arthur 

Whittier’s Poems—Sel. 

Jackanapes 

The Child of 
De Ja Ramee 

Ileroes of Asgard — Se- 
lections 

Stories of Robin Tood 

Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book | 1Il—Intermediate 

What Happened at the 
Zoo, and Other Stories 

At the Bac of = the 
North Wind, Selection 
from—Macdonald 

Chinese Fables and Sto- 
ries 

Moni the Goat Boy 

In Nature’s Fairyland 


Urbino— 


SIXTH YEAR 


N pave and Industry 


249 


“298 





Story-Lessons in Every- 
day Manners 

Legends from Many 
Lands 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


*299 


Gifts of the — Forest 
(Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, ete.) 

Flowers and Lirds of 
Tlinois 

Story of Leather 

Story of Iron 


| Geography 


"114 Great) European Cities - 
1 (London and Paris) 

"115 Great European Cities— 
(Rome and Berlin) 

European Cities— 


*168 Great 
7" (St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople) 
bef ey 1 Saw in 
iitis 
whe Chinese 
Country 


*246 Japan— 


“247 and = Their 


*285 Story of Panama and 
the Cana 
*S24 A Visit to Brazil 
“B25 A Visit to Hawaii 
Agriculture 
*271 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
mal Husbandry—Book 


I, (Horses and Cattie) 
*272 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
mal Husbandry—Book 
Il. (Sheep and Swine) 
History and Biography 
$} Four Great Musicians 
# Four More Great Mu- 
sicia Is 
6 Old English Heroes 
Later English Heroes 
Heroes of the Revolution 
Stories of Courage 
Lives of Webster and 
s Story of 
Stories of 
7 Story of 
Story of 


Napoleon 
Heroism 
Lafayette 
Roger Williams 
Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition 


Story of William Tell 
Story of the Aeroplane 
Story of Belgium 

Story of Wheels 

i} Story of Slavery—Booker 
T. Washington 

Story of Frances Willard 
Story of Harding 
States 

Florida 





*310 
"326 


Stories of the 
508 
509 


Story of 
Story of Georgia 

Story of Llinois 

Story of Indiana 

Story of Towa 

Story of Kentucky 
Story of Michigan 
Story of Minnesota 
Story of Missouri 
Story of Nebraska 
‘tory of New Jersey 

, of Ohio 

of Pennsylvania 
y of Tennessee 

y of Utah 

of West Virginia 
of Wisconsin 











Snow Tmage—Hawthorne 
Rip Van Winkle—Irving 


Legend of Ilol- 

low—Irving 

Rab and His Friends 

Three Golden  Apples— 

Hawthorne 

25 The Miraculous 
—Hawthorne 

*26 The Minotaur-—Ilaw- 

thorne 

"118 A Tale of the White 

Hills and Other Siories 

Hawthorne 


Ss lee} vy 


Pitcher 


*119 Bryant's Thanatopsis, 
and Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from 
Lougtellow—(Paul  Re- 
vere’s Ride, The Skel- 
eton in’ Armor, ete.) 

*121 Selections from Tlolmes 
(The Wonderful One 
Hloss Shay, Old Tron- 
sides, and Others) 

*122 The ied ?iper of 
Hamelin—Browning 

161) The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Wigginbotham'’s  Catas- 
troplhe, Snowflakes — 
Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 The Golden Fleece 
Hawthorne 

‘222 Kingsiey’s Greek THeroes— 

(Story of Perseus) 
*223 


Kingsley’s Greek Herocs-- 
! (Story ot ea 
225 Tennyson's VPoems—Se! 
*926 A Child's Dream of (a 
Star, and Other Stories 
—Dickens 
Responsive Bible Read 
ings 
Dilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift. Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell 
(Cond, from Dickens) 
The Dragon's Teet h— 
Hawthorne 
The Gentle 
thorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*18 The Courtship. of Miles 
‘ee Standish—Longfellow 





Loy—Haw- 





4 Evangeline—Longfellow 
*15 Snowbound—W hittier 





*20 


123 





"206 





) The 


7 The 


Face, 


The Great Stone 
1 Town 


tit} trom — the 
Pump—Hawthorne 
Selections from Words- 
worth (Ode on Thmor- 
tality, We Are Seven, 
To the Cuckoo, ete.) 
Selections from Shelley 
and Keats 
The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 
Story of King Arthur, 
as told b, ‘Tennyson 
Man Without a 
Country—Hale 
Story ot Jean Valjean 
Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 
Gray ¢ ‘hampion— 
Hawthorne 
Poems of Thomas Moore 
—Selected 
More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 


Lamb's Tales from Shakes- 
peare — Part) 1— (Tem- 
pest, Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Macheth) 

The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 

Poems Worth Knowing 
—Book Hb--Grammar 


Lamb's Adventures — of 
Uiysses—Part 

Lamb's Adventures of 
Ulysses—Part I 

Story of the Tliad (Con- 
densed) —Chureh 

Story oof the  Wneid 
(Coudensed) —Chureh 

Story of Language and 
Literature 

Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

Story of “The Talisman” 
(Cond, trom Scott) 


The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper) 
Oliver Twist (Con- 


densed from Dickens) 
Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom's Cabin 
(Cond, from Stowe) 
Story of David Copperfield 
(Cond. from Dickens) 
Chariot Race—Wal- 
lace 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 
Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare — Part Il — 
(Hamlet, Midsummer 
Night's Dream) 


and Its Mysteries 
True Story of the 
Man in the Moon 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*305 
*306 


> Hloratius, 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Vision of Sir Launtal— 
Lowell | Burns 
Cotter’s Saturday Night- 
The — Deserted — Villuge— 
Goldsmith 
Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner—Coleridge 
Gray's Elegy and Other 
Poems 
Speeches of Lincoln 
Julius Casar—Selections 
Shakespeare 
Hleury the VIII- 
tions—Shakespeare 
Macbeth — Selections — 
Shakespeare 
Scott’s Lady of .the 
Canto I 
Building — of 
and Other 
Longfellow 
Ivry, 
mada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address— 
Selections from Adams 
and Jefferson Oration— 


Webster 

Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other Poems—Byron 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
—Canto 

Rhecus and Other Po- 
ems—Lowell 
Edgar Allan 
raphy and Sel, 
Washington's 
Addresses 
Inaugural 
Abram. Joseph Ryan—Bi- 
ography and. Sel. loems 
Paul Hayne—Biogra- 
phy and Selected Poems 
Life of Samuel Johnson 
—Macaulay 

Sir Roger de 
Papers—Addison 
Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book IV—Advanced 


Selec- 


Lake 


the Ship 
Poems— 


Tie Ar- 


Poe—Biog- 
Poems 

Farewell 
First 





and 


Coverley 


7 Lay of the Last Minstrel 


—Introduction and Can- 
to I-Scott 
Landing ‘of the Pilgrims 
(Oration) —Webster 


Wee Villie Winkie—- 
Kipling 

Howe’s  Masquerade— 
Hawthorne 











———— a 
MONI THE HE GOAT BOY 













































































Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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terno 
Canned Hea! 

ar Stant Coe 

te I 


25c 
for Complete Stove 


Including Handy Extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Use it for making lunch, motoring, traveling. 
Cook with it, heat water, flat irons, curling 
irons. Make tea, coffee, warm soup. Thou- 
sands of uses. The handy stove folds flat, 
weighs only 8 ounces. Gives heat instantly 
any-where. Can be had from your dealer 
or direct. 

MAIL THIS AD TODAY with 25c to the 
Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York, Dept. 25, and we will send stove prepaid. 


STERNO 


Canned Heat 
The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be prepared for Fall and Winter emergencies. 
Send for one. of these stoves while the offer lasts, 


FOR 
E Kost 








e heard 

your neighbor f re Ba the 

b> Pathfinder, the wonderful 

weekly news and story magazine 

with over halfa million subscribers. Un- 

biased digest of national and worldaffairs. Chock 

full of just the kind ofreading you want. Fun, fashions, question box, 

books, health—entertainment and instruction for all. Excitingserial 

one short —- Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 

weeks, — i back if not satisfied, Sample copies free. 

THE PATHFINOE 546 Langdon Station, Washington, D.C 


Faw THIS WATCH 
pe sai” GIVEN 
SY CHAIN 





other wonderful Lagi in our premium 
list. no money, ~ 0 


Sui. Dept. 30.27 


GIVE BRACELET 


WATCH 


ee your pamo and we will tell 

ps ou can get this 
handso en OP be -year suar- 
anteed gold- lied Bracelet Watch 

ABSOLUTELY GIVEN 
Bracelet Watch comes in an ¢ 
borate elect bax, “Write at once 
for FREE Watch Plan. 
ME. SUPPLY co. 

131 Duane St.,Dept. 34, N.Y. 


Cab Houses for Teachers 


Wonderful arrangements have been made for building 
club houses for you teachers of the United States. No 
obligations to you. We want only your interest and 
approval. For particulars write — Mr. Paul Corkell, 
SOUTH SIDE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 47th and 
Cottage Grove Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THREE BEST GRADE PENCILS 
i orl it 


(ERLE 
ADVERTISING PENCIL 00. WALBROOK 2 K 2 <BALTO, MD. 
BASKETRY MATERIALS 


of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only 15c. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 


STUNT. Si hag ae 


I stunt, plan _ oh. tested 
DI " ighly endotted yy leading organ- 
. The standard book. nt postpaid for 


Nat'l Stunt Exchange, 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
‘hool savings system in your own schoolroom, <A 

package containing directions and supplies for a 

room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 

Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
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for mostae®, parties 








‘ Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 
\ yao d had be; nT gy 4S each. Over-ni Photo Fin'shi serv- 
b ce. Expe noke Photo ona 





Over 25000 schools have taken ad- 
vantage of our liberal offer during the 
sast few years. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 
Read Page Seven, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Easy Steps in Common Law 
(Editor’s Note) 

See page 25 
Nearly everyone is familiar 
the law maxim 
excuses no man,” but how many can 
recite another one of the three thou- 


tem of law and order is based? 


“Easy Steps in Common Law” 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 


list of three thousand law maxims. 
School children should be 


law maxims before they leave the ele- 
mentary public school and it is hoped 


civic lessons. 
Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, who has pre- 
pared the explanations of these law 


well qualified to do this kind of work. 
Mrs. Paul is a member of the Bar of 
the District of Columbia, and she was 
one of the founders of the Washing- 
ton College of Law in that city. She 
has been a teacher and lecturer on law 
for years and is author of The Heart 
of: Blackstone, or the Principles of 


Law, a textbook for schools and of a 
large Chart or Diagram of Motions 
used in school and club work. 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 85) 


Philippine Islands population, but the 
more than nine millions listed as be- 
longing to the Christian element have 
been given much liberty in self-gov- 
ernment, electing their own legislature 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Jones Act of 1916. The Governor- 
General is appointed by the President 


ity to veto bills. 
partment of Education 
American, while the remaining cabinet 
heads are Filipinos. Two of the 


Representatives are appointed by the 
Governor-General, these representing 
the non-Christian population. 
governmental affairs are in the h 
of the people. 

1. What varieties of apples are chiefly grown 
in the United States? 2. What is the Banana 
apple ?—Ohio. 

1. The seven leading varicties of 
apples grown in the United States are, 
Baldwin, Ben Davis, Northern Spy, 
Rhode Island Greening, Winesap, Jon- 
athan and Roman Beauty. These seven 
varieties make up approximately one 
half of the apple crop of the country. 
2. The Banana apple is large in size, 
yellow and red 
named because of its flavor. 
originally grown from the seed of an- | 
other variety by David Flory near Lo- 
gansport, Indiana. It was first sold 
by a nursery company in 1890, but 
only in recent years has it attained 
any prominence. It was listed in the 
Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1913, as one 
of a number of promising new fruits. 

What was the opinion of Benjamin Franklin 
regarding the selection of members of Con- 
gress ?-—Subscriber. 

Franklin did not express opinions 
on how members of Congress should be 
selected, except to advise that “the 


hands 


some proportion to the number 
resented” 
stitutional convention in 1787. He as- 
serted at that time that he originally 
believed all members of Congress 
should represent the whole nation 
rather than a particular state, but 
found that such an arrangement was 
not to be expected. Evidently senti- 
ment was against such a plan and 
Franklin then advocated proportionate 
representation with members in Con- 
gress voting as individuals rather than 
by states. 


A man without a country is an exile 
in the world, and a man without God 
is an orphan in eternity.—Henry van 
| Dyke. 





with | 
“Ignorance of the law | 


sand law maxims upon which our sys- | 


The series of civic posters entitled | 
given in | 

PLANS | 
this year will present each month a | 
short, simple explanation of one of this | 


encour- | 
aged to learn the most fundamental | 


that this series of posters will help | 
arouse an interest in these important | 








maxims for the posters, is unusually | 


Common Law, of Paul’s Parliamentary | 





of the United States with the author- | 
The head of the De- | 
must be an | 


twenty-four Senators and nine of the | 
ninety-one members of the House of | 


Local | 
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in color, and was so | 
It was 


| 
| 
| 
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number of representatives should bear | 
rep- | 
as he stated during the Con- | 











See Europe next summer 


—but plan NOW! 


Fun to go. Fun to plan, too. Inter- 
esting to see how even a limited vaca- 
tion budget can stretch across the 
Atlantic ! 


The new Belgenland and the favored 
Lapland are beautifully appointed— 

and far from prohibitive in their prices, 
while the cabin steamer Zeeland 
gives you attractive accommodations 
at lowest rates. 

Let a Red Star agent help you plan your 
trip. And let Red Star experience of more 


than half a century assure you of supreme 
comfort and faultless service. 


~ 


Belgenland--under charter 
to Thomas Cook & Son, 
January 1924, for a Medi- 
terranean Cruise. 


Send for a charming book in colors 
“‘Belgium—the Country and its People’’ 


No. 1 Broadway, New York—or 
any authorized steamship agent. 




















THE HOTEL SUPREME 
FOR WOMEN 


cA convenient hotel exclusively for women, 
conducted in every detail on lines consistent 
with the highest policy. Exceptional accom- 
mgdations for women’s conventions. Tea- 
house in garden suitable for professional or 
social gatherings. Restaurant open to public. 
No tipping. Rooms $1.50 to $6.00 a day. 


Send for booklet. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, ‘D.C. 
































# A $2.00 bill will bring to 
# youthis Diamond Cluster 
ing Bargain without 

i “red-tape” or delay. 
4 Looks like$750.00 Solitaire. 
} If not convinced it is the 
Greatest bai in Ameri 
send it back. Yor J 
refunded. Only if pleased, pay 
$5.48 a month until our $ 
a price of $56.75 is 


\Oj/ EE FREESE 
J.MLYONGCE. 
2-4 MaidenLane NewYork 
Individual Name Pencils 


FOR PERSONAL USE FOR GIFTS 
eee ——aag| Birthdays 
aa ~ 3 Holidays 
Greetings 
Favors 


Prizes 
(= Awards 


Name Stamped on very High Grade Hexagon Pencils: 
assorted colors or own choice. One name toa box ; that is, 
whether a box of 3, 6 or 12 is ordered, all pencils to be 
same name, 
Box of Twelve 75c; 12 boxes at 70c; 25 or more at 65c each. 
Box of Six 50c; 12 boxes at 45c; 25 or more at 40¢ each. 
Box of Three 35c; 12 boxes at 30c; 25 or more at 25c each, 
Gross (144) Stamped Name of School or any wording up to 
40 letters, $6.50 gross, postpaid. 
Striped Hexagon, School and College Colors, 30 kinds in stock, Black 
& Orange, Blue & Red, Green & White, Scarlet & Gray, Lavender & 
id, etc., any stamping up to 40 letters, $6.75 gross, postpaid. 
Remit Money Order, Draft or Check. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The Ohio Pencil Co., 1354 Atlas Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 





















WES? Es: a SNi 
Buy direct from 
the Manufacturers 


AY] Buy these high grade watches direct from the manu- 
facturer and save}. Every watch comes with written 
guarantee. Money refunded at once if you aren’ t satisfied. 
Send only name and address. Pay postman on arrival. }} 

{@]| Tonneau share, 

a] filledcase. White 

eel set. ixcellent timekeeper. 

Pali gold-filledciasp. Reg.$18 Value, Our price only $7.55. ) 

9] Same as above only in latest, dainty rectangular shape 

bea) with engraved dial. Reg. $25 Value. Our price only }i§ 

(>) $12.75. Order today. 


Pe! Supreme Jewelry Mfg. Co., Dep 10063, 434 Broadway, N.Y |S 


FREE! Pte Scho Bo 


= v, \ est 


6 jewel. 
Dial. 




















foot rule, one drinking 
cup, one ink eraser, four 
extra fine lead pencils, 










sachet powder at 10 cents each ST 


$5 scluny 22 pkes of 0. “Desk [60], Boston (15) none 


OU. Boston Premium 









‘\} Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 
case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12]} 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Mentholff 
\,:/ Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive} 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


U. S. Supply Company, SO-27, Greenville, Pa. 


Every School should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge 
on the wall. You can get them free! 
Read Page Seven. 


hotoplays, short stories, 
Big Money In Writing ace songs, etc. Send 
to-day for free copy America’s greatest magazine for 
writers. Filled with practical help in writing and aoping.- 
Writer’s Digest, 623 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


GET PAY for your stories and articles. Copy- 


right book by Editor ““How to write 
for Pay.’”? FREE. Write now. No obligation. PRESS 
SYNDICATE 500, Times Building, st. Louis, Mo. 


$50 A Wee 


12 articles worth $3. 
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EVENINGS. I madeit. Mail Order 
business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 








MAKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





Just for Fun 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Mistress (to cook from the country) 
—Well, what do you think of our gas 
fires? Cook—I think they’re wonder- 
ful, ma’am. Why, those in the kitchen 
haven’t gone out since I came here 
over a week ago. 


The Fisherman—I suppose this rain 
will do a lot of good,. Pat? Pat—Ye 
may well say that, sorr. An hour of 
ut now will do more good in five min- 
utes than a month of ut would do in a 
week at any other time.- 


_ Judge M. W. Pinckney at a banquet 
recalled an incident to show that there 
is some humor associated with such a 
serious thing as the law. In Dawson 
City a colored man, Sam Jones by 
name, was on trial for felony. The 
judge asked Sam if he desired the ap- 
pointment of a lawyer to defend him. 
“No, sah,” said Sam. “I’s gwine to 
throw myself on the ignorance of the 
cote.” 


The amateur dramatic society was 
preparing for a performance of “As 
You Like It.” The dress rehearsal 
took place in a garden that was over- 
looked by a building in course of erec- 
tion. As the amateurs postured and 
chanted the bard’s beautiful lines, 
bricklayers above them laid bricks, 
carpenters planed boards, and masons 
chipped stones. ‘Towards the end of 
the play, during a pause in the rehear- 
sal, a voice from the building operation 
was heard to say gravely: “I prithee, 
malapert, pass me yonder trowel.” 


During the preparedness parade in 
New York, Col. Charles H. Sherill, or- 
ganizer of the demonstration, said on 
the reviewing stand: “A nation may 
be let alone through a feeling of re- 
spect—not through a feeling of hatred 
and horror. America in her prepared- 
ness program will follow the apple 
rather than the onion deal. ‘An apple 
a day,’ said a man, ‘will keep the doc- 
tor away.’ ‘Why stop there?’ growled 
another man of militarist views. ‘An 
onion a day will keep everybody 
away.’” 

Col. G— is a fine commander, but 
not a musician. He sent for the chief 
musician of his regimental band one 
day and delivered this scathing criti- 
cism: “I notice a Jack of uniformity 
about the band which must be regulat- 
ed. Yesterday morning they were out 
on parade, and the largest man in the 
band was playing a little bit of an in- 
strument—flute or something of the 
kind—while a small man played the 
big drum. That sort of thing doesn’t 
look well, and must be attended to. I 
want the small men to play small in- 
struments, and the big men the big in- 
struments. And another’ thing—I 
want the trombone players to slide 
their instruments in and out in unison. 
It annoys me to see them all out of 
step with their hands.” 





A bright boy in a Western city was 
asked to write an essay of two hundred 
and fifty words on an automobile ride. 
A studied effort resulted in a fair des- 
cription of a family ride abruptly ter- 
minated by a sudden crash into a tele- 
graph pole. “Now,” wrote the boy, “I 
have one hundred words. The remain- 
ing one hundred and fifty are what 
father said when the crash came, and 
it would not be best to repeat them.” 


At a recent election the candidate 
was “heckled” rather badly by the local 
butcher. At last he grew rather tired 
of it, and hinted that the man was 
wasting time by asking silly questions. 
The butcher, enraged, retorted, “If I 
had you in my sausage-machine I’d 
make mince-meat of you.” The candi- 
date turned to him, and asked gently, 
“Is thy servant a dog that thou should- 
st do this thing?” 


A boat and a bench and a summer re- 
sort ; 
A man and a maid and a moon; 
Soft and ‘sweet nothings, and then at 
the real 
Psychological moment a _ spoon. 
A whisper, a promise, and summer is 
o’er 
And they part in hysteric despair— 
(But neither returns in the following 


une, 
For fear that the other is there.) 


Rev. George Stuart, the famous 
Southern evangelist, tells the story of 
a boy who was in the habit of coming 
late to school, much to the annoyance 
of his teacher. This habitually tardy 
pupil began to amend his ways and for 
several mornings was actually early at 





school. .One morning, much to the sur- 
prise of his teacher, he was the first 
pupil to arrive at school. The teacher 
was very much pleased and said to 
him: “I have noticed that you have 
been coming early of late, and I am 
glad to see that you are first at last as 
you have always been behind before.” 


In Huron, a hewer, Hugh Hughes, 
Hewed yew-trees of unusual hues. 
Hugh Hughes used blue yews 
To build sheds for his ewes; 
So his ewes a blue-hued yew shed use. 


A smart young fisher named Fischer 
Fished fish from the edge of a fissure. 
A fish, with a grin, 
Pulled the fisherman in. 
Now they’re fishing the fissure for 
Fischer. 


A right-handed writer named Wright, 
In writing “write,” always wrote 
“rite.” 
Where he meant to write “right,” 
If he’d written “right” right, 
Wright would not have wrought rot 
writing “rite.” 
A canny young canner of Cannee, 
One morning observed to his granny, 
“A canner can can 
A lot of things, gran, 





But a canner can’t can a can, can ’e?” 
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A Scientific Tooth Brush for Less Than 5c 


We will supply schools with 
Takamine Toothbrushes at $7.00 
a gross, provided the brushes are 
used for oral hygiene purposes. 

The majority of schools know 
that sound teeth mean better stu- 
dents and furnish their pupils 
with Takamine Toothbrushes. 

The ‘Takamine Toothbrush 
cleans all the teeth and all the 


surfaces — particularly the neg- 
lected molars and wisdom teeth. 


It is the most scientific tooth- 
brush made as its brush is one 
inch long with ¥ inch bristles. 


If your school does not furnish 
Takamine Toothbrushes start the 
good work now. 


Send in your order today. 


In small communities a full gross may not be required, in such 
cases Takamine Toothbrushes will be supplied for 5c each plus 
necessary postage if they are used for Oral Hygiene purposes. 


Takamine Manufacturing Corp., 


Dept., R. 342 Madison Ave., New York 
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Do you need money? National organization, Firesi rie 
has a few openings for new members. Wonderful ent carn 
$5, $10 or more every sey. right in_your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything: 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fire. 
side Industries, ‘how you earn money in spare time at home decorat. 
ing Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit FREE.. Write toda 
enciosing 2c. stamp. FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Department 1010; 


[SEND FOR CANDY 
TO SELL 


Solve the “how to raise the money” question. 
Hundreds of schools, large and small, in many 
states. use our plan. AJjso CLASSES, 
CHURCHES, SOCIiETIES, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
GIRL SCOUTS, LODGES, Etc. — Liberal profits, 
Prompt shipments. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Expressage fully prepaid in radius of 300 miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass. and Chicago, Ill. Liberal allow- 
ances elsewhere. All nationally-known, high-grade 
goods. Write today for circular, Address ali mail to 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


14 Broad Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 




















ASY, fascinating spare-time work 
coloring and selling our 1923 line 
of Christmas Cards and Folders. Line abso- 
lutely exclusive. Consists of large number of hand- 
some designs and beautiful. sentiments. Made 
especially for hand coloring. Sellonsight. Write 
NOW for illustrated catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages,”— 
contains full instructions how to color, how 
tosell. 20,000 customers, some makin 
fro 0 to $80 monthly. Or send $1 for Tria 
Box containing assortment sample cards, instruc- 
tion book, brush and colors. Seils for $3 to $4 


when colored. 
Little Art Shop, 1446 YouSt., Wash.,D.C. 
Send for this Book FREE 





easy—introducing New Style Guarantecd 

. osie¢ry--Must wear or replaced free. An easy, 

dignified way toearn bigmoney. Hundredsofepen- 

ings right now for ambitious persons. In spare of 
time you should make from 


$30.00 to $80.00 
rweek prescnting this brand new line of Hosiery 
‘or Men, Womcn, Children; all styles and 
qualities including finest silks. 57 styles, 17 colors. 
Fit well--wear and hold their shape. No dull 
times for Mac-O-Chee agents ; Quicksales. Repeat 
orders come easy. You simply show semples, write 
orders, We deliver and collect. Your pay in 
advance daily. No experience needed. Elegant 
outfitfurnished. Write quick forsamplesand plan. 
Mac-O0-Chee Mills Co. 

Desk 28110. Cincinnati, 0. 


E ARN MON EY 


AT HOME 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. No i liciting 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
system, pay you cash each week and guarantee you 
steady work. Write for full particulars and free 


booklet. 
‘WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 





n' ig Or 


121 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 


EARN MONEY seare mm 
SPARE TIME 
Many women are making a good weekly income selling 
rubber aprons of every kind, for laboratory or serving — 
sanitary protectors and other rubber products. Every 


woman a prospect — big profits. Wonderful sales, 
easily made. Write for our proposition. 


M. O. BRESLER CO., 
414 Broadway, New York. 






































: o)398 2 Oi 
e We 7. %e ey: 
daily. We deliver and c 

Write rican 98 
Ee, Ww deat go 
PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 
DRY GOODS, Lost ase etc,, make good money. 
Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beau- 
tiful samples, instructions furnished, Write tocay. 
ITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 


Se 
Factory . Fast sellers. 
Wwonde f) values. Rit ; 
ie 
Representatives of z SCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
TRENTON, N. J. 





631 Fitzcharies Bidg., 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 or more sets of American Christmas seals. S« ll 
for 10 cents a set. When sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
E. NEUBECKER, 961 E. 23d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TE. ACHERS Make additional Christmas money. 

Sell Twinette and Drawette Vani- 
ties. Attractive proposition. Robt. M. Eby Co., 
Dept. A., Arthur Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


From 5 to 300 sets in each of 198 City School Systems the First Year! 


How They Use It 


I am keeping the books here in my 
schoolroom until the close of the year, and 
they are proving to be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the pupils and teachers from the 
first grade through the eighth. 

We would not have thought it possible 
that one set of books could take the place 
of a whole reference library as thoroughly 
and in as fascinating a manner as do these 


books. 
ELSIE B. ELLIS, Principal 
Clarendon School, Clarendon, Va. 


Out of an enrollment of seventy pupils, 
one week’s check on the frequency of use 
indicated that COMPTON’S was referred 
to one hundred and twelve times per day. 
Of these, about one-third was for assigned 
reference; the others were by pupils in- 
quiring further into things to which they 
had been referred before, or something 
— caught their eye in using the books 
wore, 

MARTIN HEMPHILL, Principal 
Tchula High School, Tchula, Miss. 


The set in our school is in my bookcase 
and is in constant use. The children pore 
over them in school hours and often come 
in before school to read them, not as refer- 
ence, necessarily, but just as reading. 
They are ‘absorbed’? in them and I do 
not wonder. 

CHARLOTTE C, ROWE, Principal 

McCosh School, Chicago, Il. 


I can’t keep the high school students 
away from these books. I have never 
known them to take to any set of books 
So eagerly as they do to your pictured 
enc vclopedia. 

F. K. FROHLICK, Principal 
Middleport, New York 


This encyclopedia supplements the work 
of the school more fully than any other 
Work, satisfies the educational require- 
ments for leisure time reading, contributes 
directly to all possible educational ob- 


Jectives, 
EBER EARL CHILESA, 





Junior High School, St. Louis, Mo. oy 





INCE its introduction in March, 1922, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
has made an unparalleled impression upon the school world. Without 
question it will soon be the most widely used school book in America, because 
no set of books has ever been of such constant assistance to the teacher and 
of such practical value in the schoolroom. 


In a little more than a year since its publication, Compton’s has been 
approved by every state which regularly issues approval. The school systems 
of Chicago, Milwaukee, Denver, Detroit and 194 other cities have purchased 
it in lots of 5 or more sets. Thousands of teachers have bought the encyclo- 
pedia for their personal use. Hundreds of prominent educators have written 
us about the great value of its motivated articles for Silent Reading, its practical Visual Edu- 
cation, its fascinating interest as Supplementary Material for every conceivable school subject. 
No set of books has ever won such immediate and enthusiastic approval from the school 
world as this, America’s newest encyclopedia. No set of books has ever approached this record. 


New Edition in 10 Volumes Now Ready 


In the third full edition, which is just coming 
from the press, the work has been increased 
from 8 volumes to 10 volumes with no increase 
in price. Although the encyclopedia is but 
one year old, significant changes have been 
made on 519 pages. Such articles as Wireless 
and Radio, Turkey, Greece, Germany, Russia, 
Egypt, etc., have been revised to, include 
developments that have taken place during 
the past year. 

10 volumes. 4410 pages. Almost 10,000 pic- 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 


tures—real illustrations, not pen sketches. 
Alphabetically arranged. Properly propor- 
tioned for school work. Motivated. A style 
that is fascinating, not merely interesting. 
act-index. Picture index. Study outlines, 
The price of this work, which cost more than 
half a million dollars to prepare, is less than 
half that of most encyclopedias. 
Write for sample pages, descriptive matter 
and prices. Teachers, recommend it to your 
principal or superintendent for purchase. 
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What It Does 


Bob had been one of the worst truants 
in the city. It was absolutely impossibk 
tointerest him in books. It was only after 
C. P. E. was placed in my room that Bol 
got interested and since that time he 
hasn't been a truant once, and the most 
unusual thing is that when I get to school 
in the morning Bob’s here ahead of me 
reading COMPTON'S. 

PENELOPE ABBOTT, 
Seventh and Eighth Grade Teacher 
Battle Creek, Mich 


We have two sets of Compton's I’ 
tured Encyclopedia being used by three 
fifth grades: each of these classes has had 
access of a set of and to class 
room libraries of over two hundred vol 
umes. They have had free access to room 
libraries since the first grade with regular 
library periods in grade four. I mention 
this because the enthusiasm of the class 
for Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is 
due not merely to its being a new book 
The pupils have found what they sought; 
in finding it they have had training in 
using a first class modern index. It is 
interesting to note how they weave the 
story told by the pictures into then 
recitations. 

H. R. JACKSON, Supervising Principal, 
’ #3 


entnor City, ! 


One day immediately after noon hour I 
looked at the table devoted to Compton's 
and didn't see a single volume. I couldn't 
understand what had happened and asked 
the children where the big red books were 
No one said anything at first and then 
seven of them ‘‘fessed up”’ that they were 
sitting on them so they would have them 
to look at during recess period 

ANNA BROWN, Principal, 
Ward School, Holland, Mich. 


The books are seldom on the shelf. 
Former idle moments spent in whispering 
or playing are now used in reading stories 
or looking up material for projects or es- 
says. These books are certainly valuable. 

SISTER MARY ANGELA 


Saint Catherine's Convent 


Charleston, S. C. 
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J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Bargains 


now and Save Money. Each magazine in any club may be 
a. “a 


Beginning Nov. 1st, 1923, nearly all of 


will be sold at an advance over present prices—no matter 
when your present subscriptions ano send in your orders 


these club offers 
THE DELINEATOR 





American (To one address), . 2.50 


Woman’s Home Comp. $1.50 } $3. 25 





Pictorial Review. .....$ 


1. 
McCall’s Magazine ... 1. 
Modern Priscilla ..... 2. 
Pathfinder (52 issues)... $1. 
Delineator {2 tan 2.00 
Everybody’s address 2.50 


50 All Three 
$3 }$3.0 
00 All Three 





$4.40 f 


‘Neca 


These prices are good unti 


a separate address yore ig where otherwise spec- 


Nov. Ist, 1923 only. 









| McCall’s Magazine .... 1.00 


McCall’s Magazine ... .$1.00) Al Three 
Today’s Housewife ... | 1.00) $33. 50 





H Delineator ........... “t00|$3.0 


$3.00 


Today’s Housewife .... 





Including all copies from Oct. 18th and 
1924 Calendar Free. 


People’s Home Journal .. 1.25) \s9. 15 


| Youth’s Companion... ota’ Both 

















ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR, AND MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 
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Thousands Say New Invention 


ore Foot Pains! 






Banishes Every Ache—Instantly 


No braces; no straps; no metal; no rigid appliances; no bandages; no trouble or bother of any kind. 


Yet every pain, twinge and soreness disappears instantly—as if by a touch of a magic wand! 


tired, weak, aching, burning feet! For foot spec- 

ialists have perfected a marvelous new device, 
which usually the very instant you make use of it—causes 
the pains and aches to disappear. 

No matter how long you have suffered—no matter how 
many different treatments you have taken without relief 
—no matter how hopeless your case may be—this new in- 
vention is positively guaranteed to relieve you completely 
of all foot misery and to bring you glorious foot comfort, 
or it costs you nothing. , 

Agonizing twinges in the arches and instep—terrible 
drawing pains in the ankles and legs—torturous aches in 
the toes and heels—pains from burning, blistered, swollen 
joints—even pains from corns, bunions and callouses are 
at once relieved and you walk around with never a 
thought of foot pains, It’s just as if you were given en- 
tirely new feet! 


N* longer need most of us suffer the tortures of 


Why Pain Disappears Instantly 


Science has proved that 99 of every 100 foot pains are 
taused by faulty arches. Your arches support the entire 
weight of your body. They consist of a series of delicate 
bones nicely fitted together so as to 


causing your foot misery, and bringing you glorious foot 
comfort such as you never experienced before. The im- 
mediate relief from pain should actually amaze you! 
Furthermore, this new device strengthens your arch mus- 
cles with every step you take—so that they become 
strong and well again, and no further treatment is neces- 
sary! 


How New Invention Works 


The old way of treating fallen arches was to place 
rigid metal props under them, or to use cumbersome 
straps, bandages, or ugly looking specially built shoes. 
But instead of strengthening the arches, these old-fash- 
ioned methods in many cases actually weakened them. 
They did not permit the foot muscles to get exercise, and 
as a result the arches flattened out again the moment 
these unnatural appliances were removed. 

But this new invention, which can be slipped into any 
styled shoe, is entirely different. It is called the Airflex 
Arch Support, and is in the form of a light and springy 
pad, scientifically formed to the natural arch of the foot. 
Each pair is made of specially compounded Russian 
Sponge Rubber—one of the most resilient materials 
known—and to make this rubber even 
more springy it is actually surcharged 





form a spring. The spring of your arch 


with air. They are so light and flexible 





cushions your weight and absorbs the 
shocks of walking. 

Now the bones of your arches are 
held in place by certain muscles in the 
legs and feet. But frequently these 
muscles become weakened and strained, 
with the result that the bones of your 
arches, under the weight of your body, 
are forced out of place. The moment 
this happens, you begin suffering all the 
tortures of fallen arches. The displaced 
bones are jammed into the tender flesh 
of your feet, causing unbearable agony. 
The foot muscles become torn and 
twisted; sensitive nerves are squeezed; 
blood vessels are choked. Then, too, 
with the flattening of the arches the 
feet spread out in the shoes, causing 


These 


excessive perspiration, and burning 
pains from corns, bunions, callouses and age 
blisters, 


Yet, no matter how sore or aching 
your feet may be, the pain is relieved 
almost the instant you make use of this 
sensational new scientific discovery. 
Why? Because this new device at once 
raises the flattened arches to their nor- 
mal position, immediately relieving the 
Unnatural pressure and friction that is : 


sian Sponge 


position—not 
you instant 





A 





marvelous 
which slip into your shoes, 
are so light and flexible that 
they can actually be bent 
In diagram above, 
represents a thin layer 
of soft flexible leather. ‘“B” 
is a wonderfully resilient pad 
of specially compounded Rus- 
Rubber. The 
supports conform to the exact 
contour of the foot in every 
only _ bringing 
comfort, but 
strengthening the foot mus- 
cles with every step you take. 


(as you can see in the little picture on 
this page) that were it not for the in- 
stant buoyancy and comfort’ they 
bring, you would never be aware of their 
presence. 

As you walk on them—and it is like 
walking on layers of air—this springy 
rubber exerts a marvelously gentle and 
even pressure at all points. This in- 
stantly raises the fallen arches to their 
proper position and automatically ad- 
justs the displaced arch bones. At the 
same time, as this light, springy rub- 
ber yields to your weight it reproduces 
exactly the natural spring of your 
arch! Its constant compression and 
expansion at every step massages, ex- 
ercises and strengthens the muscles in 
a natural way, thus quickly bringing 
back their old-time vigor and strength. 


supports, 


Results Positively Guaranteed 


With this new kind of arch support 
you do not have to wait for results. 
They are usually evident instantly! 


Note how all pain disappears almost 
the moment you first wear these amaz- 








ing new devices. Note how they give you a buoyancy—a 
new sprightliness. With them you can walk or stand all 
day—without feeling the least bit of fatigue. But best 
of all these results are permanent! For by exercising 
and strengthening the foot and leg muscles which sup- 
port the arches, the arches are again made sturdy and 
vigorous, and no further treatment is necessary. 

Furthermore, the New Airflex Arch Supports are posi- 
tively guaranteed to banish all pain and build up the 
arches—and if, after trying them you are not more than 
delighted with results, they cost you nothing. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Many people have paid specialists hundreds of dollars 
for the benefits that you can now secure from the Airflex 
Arch Supports for an astonishingly small amount. 

Don’t send a cent in advance. Simply fill in the cou- 
pon, being sure to give the exact size of your foot as in- 
structed below. Don’t hesitate to order by mail, for every 
day we are fitting hundreds this way. In spite of the fact 
that these supports have regularly sold for $5.00—when 
the postman hands them to you, just pay him the amaz- 
ingly low price of only $1.95 (plus few cents postage) in 
full payment. Slip the supports into your shoes. Walk 
on them. See if you are not amazed at the wonderful re- 
lief and comfort they bring. Try them five days. Then 
if you are not pleased in every way with what they have 
done for you, simply return them and your money will be 
instantly—and gladly—refunded without question. 

This special low price of only $1.95, is being made for a 
short time only and may never be offered again. So mail 
the coupon today—now—and say “Good-bye” to foot pains 
forever. Thompson-Barlow Co., Inc., Dept. A-6510, 43 
West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


_LOW PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER COUPON 


Thomson-Barlow Co., Inc. 
Dept. A—6510 
43 West 16th Street 
New York 


Send me at your risk the proper pair of 
your new Airflex Arch Supports. I will 
pay the postman only $1.95, plus the few 
cents postage, in full payment. It is fully 
understood, however, that if I am not de- 
lighted after five days’ trial, I may return 
them and you agree to refund my money 
without question. 


If not sure of shoe 
size, stand on piece 
of paper and trace 
outline of  stock- 
inged foot. Hold 
pencil upright. En- 
close this with cou- 


pon, 
WANG s cc cccccccccrcsccessccccccescceseccsescesccccenoeoees eee 
AGATEEB. oo ccccccccccccccceccccccs (xesdeasenoeuenas cesedeeee eee; 
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POPULARITY 


If you would be popular, know music. At parties, social gath- 
erings, home entertainments, those who can play an instrument 
are the ones singled out to liven things up. Your musical knowl- 
edge will make you a central figure at any social function and 
give you the reputation of being a delightful host or hostess as 
well as a much sought after guest. In no quicker way can you 
surround yourself with a host of friends. 





If YOU enjoy music— 

If your nerves tingle when you hear the lively strains of a 
march as the band goes by— 

If you can whistle a tune or hum an air— 

If you can remember tunes— 

If the peal of the organ—or the thunderous crash of the or- 
chestra as it reaches its climaxes stirs your blood— 

If the old songs and melodies that you heard in childhood still 
have the power to move you— 

Then you may know that you have latent musical talent that 
needs only training and development to make you an accom- 
plished musician. 


MUSICIANS NOT BORN 


Do not for one moment think that you must be a musical gen- 
ius or unusually gifted in order to learn music, or that musicians 
are “born.” And don’t get the idea, either, that in order to make 
money out of music or give enjoyment to yourself and friends 
you must be a star in the musical firmament. 

No. Where there is one musician of world-wide note, there 
are thousands—yes, tens of thousands, who play well—well 











Founded in 1903, growing each year and proving to thousands of music lov- 
ers that it is no longer necessary to leave home to study at an expensive 
Resident Conservatory. By the University Extension System, the Masters’ 
methods are taught in the home by easily understood lessons by mail. 





Put X in the [_| in the coupon to show which course interests you. Return at once 
and a catalog and full particulars of course will be sent you, with details of the 20th 

















Anniversary offer—one which will mean a substantial cash credit on your tuition. _ 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 816 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me catalog, FREE SAMPLE LESSONS and full information 
regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


(_] Piano, Course for Students [| Violin 

(_] Piano, Normal Training (_] Mandolin (_] Public School Music 
Course for Teachers |_| Guitar Harmony 

(] Cornet, Amateur (] Banjo, 5-String [] Choral Conducting 

[]) Cornet, Professional [] Organ 


C] Voice 








enough to earn big money as teachers, concert players or play- 
ers in bands and orchestras. 

Qf all the arts, music has the widest popular appeal. You hear 
orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists everywhere—at 
dances, theaters, hotels, amusement parks, etc. Never before such 
a great demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument, the 
way is open to you for earning big money. A knowledge of music 
adds to one’s popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel op- 
portunities and is a source of never ending enjoyment to one’s self. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 


‘Can a home be a real home without music? Oh, yes, of course— 
after a fashion. But take a glimpse into-the best homes through- 
out the length and breadth of our land and you are almost sure to 
find music in some form or another. It may be only a phonograph 
or a player piano, but, in its way, it is MUSIC. Could there be 
stronger proof that music has, indeed, an almost universal appeal? 

If parents only realized what an educational and cultural in- 
fluence music is in the rearing of children, they would eagerly 
seize the opportunity to have them study music. Some of the 
happiest homes are those in which all the members of the fam- 
ily are engaged in the study of music. It affords a common in- 
terest, draws the various members of the family together in 
closer companionship and provides one of the strongest safe- 
guards against outside influences that tend to break up and de- 
stroy the home circle. 

The University Extension Conservatory now places at your 
disposal the broad teaching experience of some of the greatest 
Master Musicians of both America and Europe—lessons that are 
no less than marvelous in their simplicity and thoroughness, 
leading you from the first rudiments of music to a complete 
mastery of your favorite instrument. Endorsed by Paderewski. 


20TH ANNIVERSARY NOW BEING CELEBRATED! 


Let us give you, free, a practical demonstration of the thoroughness 
of the University Extension Methods of how easily you can master any 
of our courses. Just mail the coupon and we will send you, without 
oe —_— obligation or cost to you, sample lessons of any course you 
select. 

If you have already had some musical training, you will immediately 
realize that this instruction is as broad in its scope and as thorough and 
comprehensive as that given at a resident conservatory. If you are un- 
trained in music, these lessons will make clear to you the simplicity of 
our system—show you how easy it is for the student to advance from 
the fundamentals of music to the advanced subjects. 

Only by making an examination of the actual lessons can you form an 
intelligent opinion of the real merit of this remarkable method of mus- 
ical instruction. Let us send you these lessons. They will show you how 
quickly you can equip yourself for greater things in a musical way and 
make more money from music than ever before. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. at 41st St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. 816 


















































